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PREFACE. 


* In the two short chapters subsequent to the 
IntroductioUj there are some few topics iiccn s- 
sarilj introduced^ which do not belong to the 
province of Civil History^ nor fall within the 
circle of ijpinmon reading. It was thought ex- 
pedient therefore, to specify distincllv the difle- 
reut authorities, upon which the highly impor- 
tant facts interwoven with these topics aie found- 
ed. Throughout the remaimler of thlii work it 
was conceived it might prove more pleasing to 
the reader to be informed generally of the autho- 
rities, than to beiuterrupted fiequently by referen- 
ces and have the current of attention arc‘te(l hv 
numerous marginal notes. The writers consulted 
upon the subject before us have been Buruct,Cla- 
reudon, Davies, Ecbard^ llowel, Ilume, Lclaud, 
Littleton, Ludlow, Pryuii, Rapin,ttoy,Rushworlh, 
Seldcu, Smollet, Walker, Warwick, Welwood, 
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J\i\.liilelock,an(l numerous publications which ap- 
peared at <he time of the events to which they 
ropcctivclyrelate. 

Whenever a difference of opinion has occurred 
between Authors on the same event, the decision 
has been formed upon a sober and deliberate 
exercise of judgment according to the preponde- 
rance of evidence. And lest the authority of any 
writer should be warped or his meaning be 
marred, the language has in genefal been 
adopted with his opinions. It is but proper to 
observe, on this occasion, that the Author has 
found throughout his researches, the same plan 
to have been followed by Hume. Page after 
page in bis history contains with the opinions 
the language' of bis precursors, but recast into 
new formed and better moulded periods. 

• 

After a comparative research into so many 
Authors upon the hisiofy of past times, there is 
one observation whictf may perhaps be made with 
some utility for the future. In all works which, 
from the nature and importance of their subjects. 
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nutj be of public advantage^ and highly interest- 
ing to a certain order of families, not only ifiai 
of letters, who are always anxious for the per- 
fection ofbistory, but persons who preside over 
the great depositories of learning and docu- 
ments of state, as well as those who possess 
the archives of families, could furnish most im- 
portant references. Through want of materials, 
it has b^n frequently and truly, remarked, that 
British history is sometimes incorrect, and often 
insufficient ; but are the authors to blame ? 



Header 15 respectfulJy requested to correct, witt hiS' 
pen, tlie enors which are noted beneath. The three first, 
and the omission of a date in page 230, are accidental mis- 
tikes , all the lest aiose from an error m Hume. The termi- 
nation of the life and reign ot Chaises the First, bad been fixed 
m tlic }oaj 1618, and the dates punted correctly at the heads of 
fhipteib. But dn consulting Hume about a different fact, it 
appealed that Chules was executed in 1 649 j for this date 
marks the circumstances prior and subsequent to this es cut, 
throughout foity pages in Hume*. Such a continuation of the 
date l(>49 raised some doubt, as there was obviously an incorrect- 
ness on one side or the other, and recourse was had to Smollet, 
the only authority then at hand , who confirmed the date of 
Humoi* The alteration was accordingly made m the sheets 
which happened at the moment to be under rcviMtn, and be- 
ing tiansuiitted to the pitiiLei, weie worked off, before the 
adopted error hid been detected by consulting authouties 
COL' J uidi the event. 

The l)(Ues at the Heads of, Cb^ptehs should bt 
as follow : 

Cliap. 4 Pt»ge 46 — 1.509 to 1.558 
Clian. 6 — S3 1558 to 1602 
Chap. 7 — 104 — 1558 to 1602 

Chap. 10 — 'I74 — 1625 to 1648 

Chap. 11 — 191 — Do. Do. 

Chap. 12 — 209 — Do. Do. 

Chap. 13 — *230 — Do. Do. 

Chap. 14 -*• 256 — Do. Do. 

Chap. 15 289 — 1648 to 1660 

Chap. 16 — .313»— Do. Do. 

Page 291, line 13, foi: pregmta read poignant. 

• See the 7th Vol of the large cictavo edition ot ilume, piiiited by 
Williams, Dublin, 1786— fmm page 1S4 to page 17 h 
t See the 5th Vol, of Rjvmgtott*$ 3rd edition, 1758, page ‘i70. 
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History is a narrative of important 
events which should be detailed with sim- 
plicity clearness and fidelity. In so far it 
may be viewed as an art, exhibiting ap- 
propriate iacts in a regular series. But it is 
the duty of an historian, as it should be 
the study of a statesman, to convert it into 
a science : w'ithout a knowledge of which. 
Princes and Ministers must be like naviga- 
tors on the ocean without charter compass 
to guide them. The science of history is 
to investigate truth by a careful observa^* 
tipn of facts, and by classing and combin-» 
ing those facts according to their nature 
or analogy, for the induction of g^eral 
principles. If events pernicious i6 so- 
ciety appear at frequent intervals throu^ 
continued periods of time, they should be 
carefully observed, and if there be found 
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an analogy of objects or resemblance of ef- 
fects, they should be traced back to their 
causes and investigated in their nature. 
Thus the Historian should direct reflec- 
tion ; and the Statesman adapt hisTemedy ; 
forming a combination of principles with 
reference to the past the present and the fu- 
ture, that bhall strike at the root of the 
evil by eradicating it now, and guarding 
against its revival or existence here- 
after. Such .it is conceived should be 
the comprehensive' views of history and 
policy, vthich ought to have for their ul- 
timate object the general’good of society. 

With this sole object in view, this work 
has been composed, uninfluenced by every 
other motive than the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances which have lately occurred. 
It had been announced to the nation, 
upon the authority of the Duke of Kor- 
folk and Lord Grenville, during the last 
Session of Parliament, that it was in con- 
temptation to ptac^ the appointment of 
Irish Catholic Bishops under the con- 
trol of his Majesty. This measure, how- 
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ever, was afterwards contravened by some 
Romish prelates. But tlie sound policy 
and practical wisdom of establishing the 
King’s Supremacy, which sliall be con- 
sidered wholly abstracted from tlie catho- 
lic question throughout this work, will 
appear obvious to the meanest under- 
standings and' incontrovertible by the 
greatest. 


The ecclesiastical supremacy of the 
Pope brought forth in its usurpation such 
temporal abuses, uniformly and uninter- 
ruptedly during centuries, as to form the 
great stumbling-block in the way of ca- 
tholic interests. Some individuals, how- 
ever, of that body, resisted its removal in 
past times, looking for preferraeul; from 
Rome as the reward of their zeal. But 
nature might have induced them, and 
sound sense have taught them, to look for 
such reward at home; and a generous 
policy might have conceded it with wis- 
dom. These' few * ecclesiastics however 
who kept up this connexion with Rome, in 
support of gi^t advantages enjoyed bj« the 
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and in pursuit of particular 
nests expected by themselves, have done 
more harm to the general inta?ests of the 
body of catholics, than all the tloctrinal 
parts of their religion could ever have 
elfectod. 

This will appear to be not vague asser- 
tion, but the evidence of unerring fects, 
and the judgment and authority of past ages. 
To these the author has appealed, with the 
hope and ultimate view of Conciliation 
founded upon conviction, amidst all the 
clearness anil force of moral truth, lie has 
resorted therefore to the great and im- 
partial records of past like those 

physicians who trace through its symp- 
toms the disorder to its source, for the 
purpose of radical application. All su- 
perficial palliatives are vain : iu order to 
heal a wound inveterate and deeply 
gangrened, we must cut to the,quiOkiand 
probe to tlie bottom* 

The primary <>bj*eot of inquiry is, whe- 
ther theSiQ)reinacy claimed by the Pope, 
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or tlie Authority exercised by him over 
Bishops, is founded’ iii truth and justice. 
And Vrhile we investigate this, it will ap- 
pear that the King’s Supreipacy; so far 
from being incompatible with the tenets 
of the catholic religion, is established upon 
the funj||mental principles of Christia- 
nity. It is necessary to ascertain these 
'first principles, otherwise our reasoning 
can be neither ’us^nl nor solid; but like 
a building without foundation, may crum- 
ble aboui; our ears and bury us in the ruins. 
To this subject therefore the first short 
chapter is applied, which is the only one 
devoted to what is generally termed con- 
troversy. The second chapter developes, 
in a summary view, the calamitous conse- 
quences of papal supremacy on the civil 
governments of different nations, through- 
out different ages. All the subsequent 
chapters, except the last^ contain the his- 
tory of these realms : wherein a continued 
series of facts throughout the different 
reigns, from the time of the Conquest to 
that of the Restoration, traces the rise 
progress and results qfi the pope’s supre- 
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maty, with reference to temporal affairs. 
I'he last chapter dcmoustrates, upon the 
authority of facts, and of an author who 
received the pope’s apostolical benedic- 
tion for bringing forward these facts, that 
the Supremacy of the Pope is an Usurpa- 
tion, and that not only ancient principles, 
but modern piactice, and tlie^precedents 
of the popes themselves, all unite in au- 
thority, for its abolition. * 
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CtlAPfER I. 

fbtmdfftion the Pope's' S^remaci/,; FovMa- 
ttowHf fltt ^iflg'^^Sufi'emacy\ 

TuE.pagesof our aPtials Atostdkgrac'efultotbe 
British chafacter, are tiiose which huid down to 
Us ihc j of lht» penal laws against catholics. 

Out of th^ barbai'ous efforts ofrcbclhotij fot* the 
subverston of established authority> arose an horrid 
8j|tetn of tcstrai.nt^for the protection pf tlivil go- 
vernment, The one stained our annals with the 
1 ecords of blood, the other defiled our las^ s with' a ' 
8y8tem.of tjrannical oppression. Reciprocal ridn 
Was soMght by two parties, and the dishonour and 
injury qf the nation resulted ^om the coneurrcfii 
exertions ^ hbtfa. 'Common sense and common' 
intwtest»>makesis Bbifdder at 'such a gross di$^lc- 
tipn of rei^kMi'i^aod duty**^ For there bffla** 
Olii^ in m’oral or'^yil systeu)^ witbout^dti|hinedy, 
tf'^ee^ecur to first principles an^ pursud^l^iti-' 
ituii|e,objects. Such just viewa add motives' Have 
gradullly opened upon us4bi?bogh timi ligh't %( 
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irulb,\by wbich Ijjp spirit' of .cpnciUa^i6n liM* ' 
niAde a glooitiy code {o^:tyiranay give 'fray to the 
systipn d.f toleration. * But that a systc^ pf fu- 
ture oppression might arise from tbb j^wer xe-'- 
ceiitly , proposed to^ be vested ih t^e cfpwn, j^Uh ‘ 
respect to ’"the appointment of catholic bishops,^* 
is coBceived*, ivUh, due defclence, to be vpid .of , 
ret^onpblc foundation ; because the jnotivp's lOf 
• oppression iii pasty'^ijl thus cftise toexist ih'fu- 
•tiire, times,' and becahse, pi their ; place, there 
must arise from this hfrangement the m’ott co- 
gent'mbtlires for thc/iftare' protection of.t^Lda- 
tholic body by the'crosrn^ .ai^, hnaBy^u|^|ie 
ilic impulse of toferatiion being ^ow ^ ra^j j^ur 
laws/ nothing hitt indiscSeel oppositvof^ffln 'ar- 
mrest it^ and extrepic opposition re pe|^ with a 
rcstitiitiye 'force back to opprj^'sion.*^ 

/■'Were human wisdom called upon to devise^ 
by. its most comprehehsave .fadnlties^ pf combi- 
nation, a measure of ample security' for the ca- 
tftolics; in such times', and undcif such circunt.- 
^St'anccs,’ perhaps, d. better, digested “%riri cdiild 
not be produced; Thfy wiU tbus,-,eoypy^ by, a 
,'Vy^^i of'fcdatiopsVjj'weilas spleaSpn obli- 
g^tidii 4of iaw/ a wels^eare fibm Bsitish sovc- 
reigns.^v^^o h^^,'^^ they will ,owr 

niueh^ t^ir dej^i^fgra^udd is great : withian in- 
tegri^.^itho.ut^fiiish, ahd'il sif^Ue. withoptfart 
be has hianP^sted; affirm resoiuti^^ of4c(oin£ 
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^ood;. rnimoved^ by any other consideration 
tlian that of acting, according to tfa^ ^aws of 
God,^d his country, under the full apprcdiatlpu 
of his*onscience. flaving .thus! been graciously 
pleased to ‘cpnc^de much to the, catholics, 'will 
the catholic bishops concede nothing to* liim ? 
But it 'has been recently urged, that they cannot 
concede the tenets of their religion. * If it be ' 
j[)roved, however,' that what is held as a tenet of, 
their ‘ religion, no'iwith^tahding ^it may spem 
so in appearince; is not so in reality: but a 
.novelty. ' If this he demonsti^ated beyopd' the 
..possibilifj^ of cohtradictiop, and even by jh^t 
authority to which appeal has been tnade^ it 
cannot be doubted but men will acknoTvlbdge 
the truth ; act according to just principles ; and 
adhere to the tenets of their religion, inconko- 
Vertibly estabjished ; and that they will remove* 
and renounce for ever that stumbling block 
in the way of 'conciliation, peace and love, 
namely, the, ecfclesiastical kupreniacy of. the 
pope. . * 

Ifshall now be proved, that the supremacy of 
the pope* never was a tenet “of the .catholic re- 
ligion, according to Cyprian, to whe^e authority 
an appeal has lately been.»made: . ' . ' 

’ There is a deep reverence due to' the primitive 
churchy and. a confidence to these vpnerable f&- 
tbefs, whose opinions and ptracticp .settle things 

b3 
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on their old foundation— the Gospel.* This great 
basis of th^ir authority being the sole and un** 
erring >'tandard whereby the 'truth toay be ap- 
preciated, it is, important* and noccssar|^to be* 
possessed of this standard, by a brief elucidation 
of the principles *bf the goi^pel on this point. 
The supremacy of the pope is claimed on a sup- 
posed -primacy'of Peter in power, and a pre- 
^.tended jurisdiction over the other apostles, to 
which the po|>e 'is Aicccssor. If this fa^d been . 
the case, hdw could James and John desire to be 
next ill dignity to* Christ^; or how could there' 
.have been any centerition amongst theih'ahd the 
other apostles, who should he greatest ? this could 
pot possibry have happened, had Peter obtained 
any’ pre-eminence. But so far was Peter from 
this’ supefiority, that' Paul reproved Kim, and 
withstood him to Ms face, when he dissembled to 
the Jews and St. Pete> styles himself but a 
fellow-fresbyter of the preib^^ers* to whom his , 
first epistle was directed. The supposed pri- 
macy of Peter over the other ^apostles being, 
therefore, contrary to' the Scriptures, noconclu-' 
'sion of the liereditary supremacy of the Pope, 
as his successor, can be.drawn from it. It is 
equally contrary to the authority of the ancient • 
fathers, as ma^ be sjpen in the Commentaries of 
St. Ambrose, and in the Works of St. Jjtromei, 
who 8a>s, that none of th^hishoq^s is higher oc 
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lower than anotl\er.; and if reference be maoe, 
not only to the opinion of Cyprian^ l}Ut to,'!;!?, 
personal coii^pct on this point, his authority will 
dcmodAratiyely^confitni the inpaltdity, of thu 
claim for the sovereign'pontitfl 

There is no example'of the Bishop of Rpme 
exlrcisin^ any peculiar, jurisdiction in the 
dioceses^ of other bishops ; * but there are 
abundant proofs, ^Ihat eVery bishop in 'the 
first centbries was supreme in his own diocese, 
and subject to no other. Cyprian says^sthat as 
the c^rch was divided into many districts,*so 
each Wa# subject to'its^own particular bishhp, 
who presided over it with the plenitude, of epis- 
copal authority, withpuf beipg accoqntable ta 
any other, but 'God. He says- all tlie aposllei 
were invested with the same dignity' and power 
which were ^ven to Peter : p'nd that every Iji- 
iphop has the jiame authority in his diocese which 
our &ord conferred upon Peter*. And in a coun- 
cil of eighty-seven bishops, qf which, he was pfe- 
;^ident, it was held,- that every bishbp had full 
poicerto determine 'for hinfsclf, jmd could no 
more be judged by, another than he coid^ judge 
himf.. 

, Upon these* principles .Cyprian likewise acted. 
'For when some schisthatics of Carthage, of which 

Cyprian lib. de'unitate EpClea. p, 77, 78. %pist.' xudii, 
t Ccocib Carthsg. inter opera p. iss . . 
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he Wa?’ bishop, addressed themselves ‘to Corrie- 
.)}uSj Bisl^op of Roitae^ Cyprian wrote to him 
^ .said,-r-' Vi^eleforc 4itl they go' to JR.ome : it has 
. heeb determined htf 'lis alt, and is 'most jiist and 
'jeatenable in 'itself, that e^ry one’s cause. jshoiild 
be heard where his crime was committed. ' Since 
a portion of .the cliiiteh is sCssigned to every Jii- 
sliop, to be ritlfd'knd governed Vy him, >yhich 
Ike 'is dccomtdble to, our Lord, our subjects 
ought not to rtin about from bisbo]) to' bishop ; 
they t'n’$kst-. m^er wlftre' accusers .and 'tf:itnesse& 
can appear’— f and it seems tbete men word con,- 
demned under ,his'authority.f 

* Epist. lix, P..266/ 

. <t Though the bisAops of the primitive church were all in- 
vested' with the sarae'tSffice and authority, some of them were^ 
superior to others in place.' In the first age , of chfcstianity,* 
cur Lord’s kinsmen, thc^Bishops of Jcrusalem.were the first of 
the episcopal Gpll^e j afterwards as Ilotfte\vas rtetfopoii^'of - 
the world, the Bishop of Rome was allowed Ito have the pre-? 
^eminqnce by commom consent ^ and Cyprian said jt oi 4 }it .to 
precede Carthage, pro rdagnitud^ne on acepunt of its great- 
. ness. And for^e.|ame reason the Bishop, of Constantinople 
became ne?tir in dignity to^e Bishop of Rome, when the -em- 
perors rnado .Constantinople ' the place»of their residence.!' But \ 
bcfore^thsftibvent, the Biishbp pf Alexandria^, which was next^ 
to Rome in w^altb and populaftpp, had the second place in the 
college of bighopSi The third place was allowed io the JBishop 
of Antioch, aithp third citp of -tlie ♦Romim ert^ire. ‘ For the/' 
same reason wjien Caesarea \yas .made the political mctropolVs ‘ 
of&lectthe, and-dur LoreVs kin^eh’were all dead, the Bishop * 
bJT Cae^rc^a* preceded the Bishop Jerusalem and all otheh in 
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^ . ■ H^nce, therefore, it h obvioys and incoMio*- 
tjertibie, .that the supremacy now. clainted by Ca- 
. ttiolios for th0 popic is' utterly void of^uncbi* 
tidn, atcerding to tlfe eviifence of the Scrtpturjes> 
andthe'doctriues and examples of thc printitive 
, ^thers. As ».fdigiou§ tenet it ■ i.s destitute of 
all authority * •and . upon these grounds, religion 
canuot^be profaned, by 'a 8urr,eudef of this doc-, 
.trine of papal supremacy, as when the Vddetians 
*said, tfieir first ties werp to their couhtiy, their' 
’nc.xtto Christianity; Somo X^enetiani, doppChris- 
t^ahi. But as' christiaps aad Engli^i subjects,. 


, the oatlioUb 'hishops may wisely establish .rep*' 
gious and r^ivU peace upon religious' and ciyil se- 
curity, rendering uiflo Cas'ar ■‘the things .which 
are'Cffisar'si, and unto God the tiling^ which arc 


God's. Christ himself, though he was sovereign 

rAat-province. ' .Thus the 'bisKop.? of tlie ^-eatef Jnd tnetfopo- 
litical cities, took place of tliose of the less and mote obscure' 


cities. i ^ 

T , ■ s >' * / ' 

The prhxiacy of plcx:e ^as accompanied with prerogatives*; * 
the chief of , which lycntioned by; the, primitive fathers were' 
yhe presidpucy of the metropolifails 'oyer provincjal synods, 
and the consccraliiig of the bishops of all cities within 'their ^ 
’provinces; and these prerogatives §eenifather ta.ha\c^j^^dgai«' 
firmed thanfirs^t instituted h)Uhe canoivof.tlie, great filial 
Nice, in the year 32S. ^ Some*'clerive thr? ntetfopefUfical pi^e- 
eq^inence finny lie apostles' •wherein Titus piSesiefed oyer 
ihe.bisliops of the churches in Crete, ,as Timothy is said to 
have done ovet those in'pro/consular Aiia, cif wltt(:h o>vii 
city, Ephesu^/*waj iItc mctrdppl&; _ i^iseb^ liber 3i cap. 'll, 
Chlysojionni*? Homil. I5j, in^T^m^‘ ^ 
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of tlio spii'iliial kingdom; jet he live<ifn constant- 
•cribjfc'ion to' the civil kihgilora of the Rrc^raans. 
He.alyra.ys g-ave to'Ofesar-jvhBt was ra>:ar’s dHlo: 
•and at length paticr^iV suftVred death^ in obe- 
dience to Cffsar’s (bpntj and civil authority. , 
Should it he argued,. hot.wiihsta^fliiog this higfi - 
example, that power iu ecclesiastical mailers does,, 
not belong- to' sover^jign rights, a short, answer, 

- sliall be given at present. The institution ofthe 
Ciairican church, whereby the sovercig-n,''thoHgTf 
in a cathplic country, and professing- dhe popish 
religion',, exerc^ined the -ecclesiastical ’ authority 
-proves the reverse; the Concordat wrrh Fnmce, 
made by the 'i)rcsept pope, provc^ the reverse ; 
the laws of England proVc^thc re’-vcrsc; and be- 
sidf these examples, there, is oue of -perhaps’ 
•greater weight in this case— rthd c,^atnple of the. 

f olden agCs of Christianity. ' Jv<;t that be* a ghiidC. 

Liid Under the authority of the Scriptures, ihe 
cxaiupl<i ttf tbe apostles, the precepts of councils, 
and .practices of ‘the priinltiVe fathers,, a plan 
may be formed not likely to ciicouirter cCnsure^ 
• for error in principle'. Upon these, grounds, 
aS 'Upon a rock,^ind the groat inevitable rewnUs of 
an abolition ; of subjection to the unahlhoris.^ 
and impolitic supiemacy of the .pope,' there is 
gn anxious .and earnest hope* tiiat .^Ihe'ineastife 
may be adopted, • l\.<)r withoot reference to any' 
dfrer stcpi, present or future, in meditation, it is 
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liumbly conceived/ after sober arid most mature 
ijopsideration, tirat this is otic of vital |m]>ortan^e 
and necessity, because it is» nof only of mutiial' 
beoelitto jtvotestants and catholjcl in the present, 
times, but it is a measure of aoufidpolmj, -secu- 
rity, iButiial ‘confidence, aiul^;w^</ce both for 
the future;, ifthe^e he lu't a gross error, in 
mens’ conceptions, mimh^mofe tviil'arise from this 
'measure than inepnsiderate hostility, or super- 
ficial policy mat be now aware f. ' To thfet 
high ,jaiik of <he risjrcctivc, calbblic .bishops, 
no doubt,* but when placed uader the au- 
thority an^ protection of the’ cAwif, an iinioiae 
suitable and, becoming their esalted and'digni-' 
fiM station will bu annexed and a liberal siiu- 
port be .gi\eiT .to the inferior clergy. With rc- 
BpQct to tho practical arrangement in order do- 
carry this system i;ito operation, a litMe coi^ 
sidcration arid .?ome judgnjent vvill.eas'^ly ai^usf 

it, according to the sOuad principles of high and 
primitive oxamplg. 

If the enemies of this vital, measure attack it 
•from the fastnesses of theology, councils, pr.'tho 
■fathers, whose chart and compass were the'ptin- 
ciples of the gospel, supremaiyr of .the. pope 
falls to tflo. ground'! if-they revert to tho prece-r 
^d^is of the/priuiitive church, growing 'out, of, 
and furinded- upon, thesd iinthcdiate. principles, 
it .vapishiss into air. 
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Far from bcinj^' iinalidatcd, tho*,king’s> '•uprc- 
njacv is ostabli^hed by the great authorilios of the 
catholic church, and*i{» most finnly fi\ed upon our 
I venrt'ablc law of custom, both before? and since 
jhe » introduction of Christianity, down through 
_ the period of Saxon kings, to the epoch of the Re- 
‘formation. The grants lo the fii^t iv'eaChers of 
'chiistianiiy in this realm, by three heathen kings 
in succession,* which will be staled hercaft'er, con- 


^itituted sacred monuments of their supiemacy, 
The subsequent grants, wifh charters and muni- ' 
nicnts, by Saxon sovereigns, are dciAonstrations 
of tiu: "aine a'utftority. And (be w rit^f henul- 
*phus, a h.iroii, which lumpteiWw abbot and 
rncjvks of Abmgdon from all episcopal ^urisdic-' 
iign ' and at the same time coufe^'red episcopal' 
poicct «,nd authqiity upon the, abbot, is conclu- 
jjve. evidence upon this point.^ This king reigned 
about tJie year 755, and Sir Johii'Davies reports 
the fact in jf.alor’s case. Likewise ^in St. Ed-,. 
n'.Hiia’s J«aws, chapter \ix., the ^suppcmaty of 
flic king is thus declared ; (hat he shall gOiCDt 
and rule thic people of flic land, and, above all 


(lungs, the holy ehurch. By the 15th of lid- 
■vj^aid III ,, amidst thc,ppcvalency ,of yopery, 
the ‘■npreniacy of tlw> crown was .maiiitainetl, 
and the pape:\ pretended poioer was unnullcj^, 
Xly the ‘i4th qf llcwy VUI., subordination' 


ito papal- jiirisdictioB Was abolished, and thn 
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crown of tins realm declared <o J)e imperial and 
supreme; and, by a subsequent act, the pt)wcr of 
the pope Was totayy extingui4)cd-: the reasons 
,of which arfe stated at large in. the History of 
the Rgformation. 11'he substance of which is^ 
briefly : that there can be no more than one 
supreme power ; that the king being that one 
supredie oVer (dl liis subjcfts, liis ecclesiastical 
isul^'cfs are included, as by the laws of , hat ure 
and oP nations the assumption qf a profession 
caiiRol annul the former relation of a subject. 
•And.injthe functions thus assnmiMi by.au eccle- 
siastical pi/fession, tire king is head, having 
authority over them as supreme^ and®, powef to 
direct and,contfol them. . . ' - 

To tliis concise statement slfall be added abun- 
dant proofs throughout the woik, which will 
further demonstrato ^hat the supremacy of tljc 
*king is a lawful and constitutional right, 
founded on truth and' justice; and that Jhe 
supremacy of the pupc is an*u8urpatioh' 
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.CHAPTER II. 

X)q ’ >J uhlc and uniform liis tilts of Papal^ power 
ill) nijiihr lit djf\ rent Jges and Natioui^ /{i CivL 
ajjr'air', 

Thl dr\ lution of the pope from pumitive ex- 
anple, with r'spect to ccelpiiasticij.1 jurtsdicfiuUj 
t»u'\v into an UAurp ilion. }l,reat ami fonmdablo. 
And bv an abii^e of powei* contrary tb'lhe explicit 
and ospieVi cominand of the Gospel, ancrthroui^h 
alvst ofuinuniioh «scr civil injitti'i's, the holy see 
subv<n<<d K.nj;df>ins, raised up euiMntcs, and 
fu^a^lK li’is di*>«froscd itself. The pfO|srcs«c ot 
this usu.patioii, shall be traced through the evi- 
dence of historical facts 

Ijt YouhT fill volumes to state the frequent 
excomniutiications and sentencts of depriva- 
tion, vvith all tj^eir circuiii8tauces^^pa.ssed upon 
emperors tmd kings^ in the vaiious councils. 
‘Some few, however, may be referred tOj 
namely, in the fourth general .council of J^atcran* 
t!ie general council of. Lyonsf, coun'cil of PisaJ, 

* Cam 3 . 

f Toni.,xi, p. 645.* 

Sess. 14. 
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* general council of Constance,* and. of fiasilf. 
All of these .liave expressly decreed, tliat einpe- 
rors and kin^s shall', for misdemeanors mention^, 
lose their dignity and honour, and be, deprived of 
their governments. The canon law is full. of' 
constitutions, which 'declare, (hat kings must be 
subject to the will of the church];, apd submit their ' 
necks to her clemency § ; that their ''oaths are hut ^ 
perjuricsil, if attempted against jtlie benefit of 
ihe^rlmrch. The prgeepts and examples of a 
^ower to al^golvc froin contracts, leagues, and en-. 
gagements, claimed ^nd exercised by the popes,' 
arc too numerous fdi: detail f but references may 
be made to the buM of Urttah the Sixth ; to the 
epistle of Pope Martin the Fifth to Alexaijder, 
Duke of Lithuania; ofPopcEugenius the Fourth 
to Julian, the Cardinal ; of Pojw Innotent the 
Third, to Peter, King of Arragon ; to the bull of 
Paulthe Third, and Pius the Fifth. And the'samc 
principle, applied to .the absolving of subjects 
from their fidelity and obodicuce, may be sect!, 
not only in the' papal books, buf' in the histories 
of different nations, in different ages. . it- 

self was obtained by, the pope, in the eighty ced- 

*S*s. 12 ,&c. * 
y Sess. 27 , &c. ^ . 

} Decret. part ], dist. 10 , csp. S. , 
COecret^part I, dist. 96 , cap. II, I*. 

II Dedret. (jla, ^ tit. 34, cap 37.' • ' , 
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•tury, becausc*Leo Isiauruls, having forbidden the 
*dbr 5 ltioa/>f images arid pulled thciTi dowii^ Gre- 
gory the Second declared, him a heretic, and ab- 
solved Iris subjects; IVom obedience. Thus.Leo 
lost the empiiKi of tire West; and Pope Gregory 
tboV possession of Roirie and the territorlal duchy. 
Ilis ’ successor, Gregory f be ^ ’'^ffurd, deprived 
Leo tlie Third, Emperor of Constantiriople, both 
of his enrpirc anh all commerce m ith the faithful, 

. for thcrsanie reason . f n the eleventh century, Gre- 
gory the Seventh inenaccd'Pjjiiip (if JPrance iri a 
like manner, on a'cliarge of hjjrcsy. the twelfth 
century, thri Erapdiors Henry the Fourtll and 
Fifth were, deposed* ftr conffrrh'ig ecclesiastical 
preferments. ; ^ 

In the tlrirtecnth ceriturv. Pope Innocent '^thc 
Tenth deposed Frederic the Second, because he 
infringed on the privileges oC the sscccssors of 
a PdlcF. ’ ' ' , . 

'In the year 125.4, Innocent the Fourth pro- 
Boimeed a curse against Ecclin us as ajieretic ; 
and in the joar^l'256, gathered ah army Of cru- 
saders ‘against him. • ■ . * . I'.' ■ 

' In '^lie fourteenth century,' John the Twe'niy- 
se.conS[ e'i^comttiuqicdlcd the' Count 4)f Milan and 
his SOI& as hereties;*dcprived them of thehr p<;{sses- 
sions, tupd entered into treaty with Frederic; of 
Austria, to tako’-possess'ioD of Lombardy, 
la the-yealr 1334, JoFh the Ttrcnty-second com- 
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mandfd Lc\sis tirT^a\aii<i to cease from all ad- 

• • • ^ t ^ * 

mii\iitra.tion of the diepiie, apd np\er to lesiinia 
il'wUHout tbd appiobntioii of the apostolic' see, 
because he had favouied a hcietic. the jjcar 
18S4, he pronoiiuced itiiu conturuacious and 
thunde^d forth bis deprivation. * ^ ^ 

. In the jear. 13^5, Benedict the Twelfth re- 
newed the sentence, and Lewis sued for pardon, 

* promising to cxtirpalc heretics, and hind himself 
lity oath for the pciformaiicc ol* this; bift he could 
not prevail • < 

. In the jear 1343, Clement the Si\th renewed 
thcscntciivc against the em pel or; arW required, 
as the steps for absolution, that he should con- 
fess his guilt, icsigatheempiie, and notreassume 
it, but by faiour of the pope ; that he shouM de- 
liver up his sons,, goods, pioperty, and con- 
cerns, Into the hands of the popc.^. All of which 
lic.promiscd to perform; and jet this would not 
■satisfy his hoiiii|bss. 

In the jear 1315,^thc emperor'was again de- 
posed, and his^subj^cts weic ap;)ol\i’d fiom their 
’ oaths of allegiance. , , ‘ ^ 

In the year 13^3, L rbaii thciFif4j.^iqno«nced 
Barnabas, Dqke of Milatfe« heretic anathematized 
by the chuicti, and depiiyjad//it« and his po’^tcrit^ 
of all honour, dignity, piiviloges, and jurisdiction 
t absolved his sul^ects from their oatlii of fealti/ ti 
him ; and freed bis nife from the bond of mati t 
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ifwny. lie subjected all, v»ljo sfrded ot favoured 
hsni, to the /?Ac punlshmentfi, Aim granted 
indulgence to all crusaders who woultf'-pursur 
Idm with icur and hostilitjj. 

Ih'tlieycar J4S3, Nicliolals the t'ifthy in his epis-^ 
’tie to (til the failliful, excited Charles the. Eighth,- 
King of Fran'cCj to extirpate the perver^seneSs of 
ihcAvUpopte AmadeuSjDuke of Savoy, and of Ms 
'favourers,^ He ifVcojnmiJaicated and cursed hiiri ; 
'he gave •all his dominions aijd possessionst 
and those of his favourers to -'Charles; he ^rro-- 
inised Cbdrlos./hi/ pardon of all hjs sins; he pro- 
mised an dUgmaitation of the reicartj^of eternal 
life. to hinij and ■those vsho w’ould fight against 
Amadeii?. Aiid all this vvas done after mature 
deliberation with the''cardiaal8. ' ' 

' • . • ■" * 'v , ' 

In file year 1 , 162 , G.eorgej.King of. Bohemia^ 
a|jplicd to Pope' Fins the Second,. t,o cjpwfinn the 
indulg<‘ncc granted to the Bohemians by the ge- 
neral council of Basil, and confirmed by Euge-. 
nius the Fouriji, to receive the com munlbu in botji 
kinds. Tiie pojie refused, Shd a breach ensued. 
The king enquired of tlie Hussites, if war ^ 
sued, whetlu-r tljey would stand -by him ; they; 
replied they would, wkli their lives and fortones.' 
fte putthe same quet^ion to the- catholics; they 
answered TraiidulentVy, that when the.honour of 
Go^ and justice was not *vi61ated, they wbqld noi 
be .‘wanting to the assistance poking and,king<-( 
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'doni. A war commenced; the pope raised t'>e 
catholic j subjects in rebellion againsi their kii'j?, 
and sent an army of crusaders against him. lie 
cited him to Rome; pronounced him 1«) be per- 
jured; deprived him of all honour and dignify; 
^absolved his subjects from obedience; and de- 
*'clared blin and \\ia posterity ineapable nf any dig- 
nity. He then oifered his kingdom to CasirairuSj 
King of Poland. 

During the sixteenth centurj', Paul the Third- 
in the year 1538, and Pius the Fifth in 1570, 
directed their pontifical thunder to destroy the 
allegiance of.-'British subjects : which shall be 
policed particularly hereafter. 

In the year 1585, Sixtus the Fifth pronounced 

* V * ’ . 

Henry of Navarre and the Prince of Conde to be 
heretics, and deprived them and their posterity 
for ever of their dominions, absolving their sub- 
jects from all allegiancq to them. After thedcath 
of Henry the Third, by the barbarous murder of 
Friar . Clement, the Parisians sent to know if 
Henry of Bourbon, to whom the crown of right 
descended, should be admitted to the throne. 
They w'crc answered, that all who favoured him, 
W^io wa^ a sectary, would be guilty of a damna- 
ble sin, and would be damned infallibly ; and all 
who. resisted him unto blood would die martyrs, 
and enjoy an evt^lasting reward in Heaven. It 
is unnecessary to multiply examples of this nature 

c 
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ill a case so fully defined by two general councils, * 
first, that of Lateran, under Alexander the Third, 
in the year 1179; second, the fourth council of 
Lateran, under Innocent the Third. The former, 
speaking of heretics, that is, those who arc not 
catholics, says, all men who stand any way 
bound to, them, arejjj^ascd from all fealty and' 
obedience. And theTMter says, that if any tem- 
poral lord shall neglect to purge his territories 
of heretics, the pope may pronounce his subjects 
discharged from their obedience, and give his do- 
minions to catholics. 

The effects of these principles ^re felt in an 
horrid manner in this country, and notwitbstandj 
ingall the edicts made in France, for the protec- 
tion of protestants, the very children of such 
heretics were taken up in the streets of Paris, 
shut up in cloisters, and never after heard of by 
.their parents, But the case of John Huss is- a 
melancholy proof of these proceedings. He was 
sutiunoned by Sigisraund tlie Emperor, 1:0 a.ppear 
before the council of Constance ; and, in order 
to remove all drca(i, the emperor granted him 
safe conduct, (ut Constantiam venions c con-, 
verso redite ad Bohemiam, ) to come there and 
return to Bohemia. *But contrary to this safe 
conduct, he was seized and\ thrown into prjson. 
The emperor came to Couslaiice, and argued the. 
case with the council ; but they passed a decree 
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contained in the nineteenth session, tliat “ no se- 
cular power or sovcrei'^n, can hinder ecclesias- 
tical proceedings against an heretic, and if he 
promise amj thing to the prejudice of its juris- 
diction it cannot hold,” Thus no faith was to 
be kept wjth heretics. A.nd if any promise was 
given, this jurisdiction tp^it make use of it to 
get the heretic into its power, then declare the 
promise null, and ‘ proceed, with him as in tim 
case of Muss. This council pronounced him to 
bean heretic; and on this judgment aeven of the 
bishops, solenndy degraded him, and coiomiltcd 
hissoul'^o the devil, and his body to the emperor, 
who commanded Ludovicus, Duke of llavaria, to 
deliver him up to the executioner; and he com-, 
milted his body to the flames. In the year 
the council met at Paris, under the Archbishop 
of Sens, and renewed all the decrees of the fourth 
•council of Lateral!. *' ft excommunicates all 
heretics, it declar'es all who do not belive a.H 
the church of Rome helicAes, to be lieretics, and 
commands all hishopn und magisirates to be dili- 
gent in execution of these laws.' It iufrcals the 
ebristulu king, by the bo^^els of the mercy ot 
God, to expel all heretics and cxlenuinate them. 
And in order to move men to such abomination, 
it inlbrnis them, that Ihough (Jod isable lo'dcs- 
. troy the liefctics himself, yet such is his goodness, 
that he would ha^e lueii to be co-worUrrs with 
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him ; andOiai l>e would amply reward those who 
are so, aod that it would be tedious to rehearse 
the g’lory and felicity of those who adhering, 
stedfastly to the catholic faith would destroy 
heretics.” . . • 

In the years 120S, and 1210, Innocent the 
Third excited Philip, King" of France, to.expel 
Rairaoiul, Conat .of Thoulouse,witb his adherents 
out of his dominions, as a favourer of heretics. In 
1209, he promised to all crusaders, who whould 
take up arms against them, a rentissioti of ‘their 
sins and absolution from penance. On which 
promise the crusaders besieged the city of ‘Beziers, 
and destroyed in it, sixty or seveitty thousand 

• persons, 

In 1229, Girufred the legate of the pope ex- 
cited the citizens of Milan to ruin and destroy 
the it»-ietics ; and in Hie following year, by the 
instigation of the jiojie, mlny of them were 

* burned. j 

In the year Gregory the Ninth excited the 

King of France against the Albigensian heretics; 
hc' granted likewise to all crusaders who should 
take up arms .against the heretics, on the con- 
fines of Saxony and, Bremen, the same privi- 
leges, which were, granted to those who jvent 
to the Holy Land. And in the year 12S5, by 
an edict which he sent forth, he cRused many ^ 
them to be burned. ^ 
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In 1307, Clement the Fifth iont his legate 
with an arm}' oPorii^iulrjs, iip;ain'>l the Diileinists, 
who (leiii^fl the pope and other lloinidi Ifishops to 
be true pastors, because they lived not according 
to the rules of the Gotpel. these ciusaders 
the Dulciiiists were forced up into the Alps, 
where they wenj partly destroyed by the sword, 
and partly by cold and hunger. Dulcinus him- 
self being taken with some of ins compaiiionSjthey 
were brought to Vercelles, and there eat in pieces, 
and afterwards their scaiieied pieces were com- 
mitted to the flames'. 

* W hen religion can persuade men to sueh hor- 
.roi's the mind sickens over the records. V\ hen a 
pope, like Hadrian the Sixth, dcnouuci's judgment 
on a victim, because he is a prolestant, that he 
shall sull’er by the nvi'ord o^ccour and the aposto- 
lic sec, and be condeninea after to hell fire, wc 
could wish to blot out this suidencc for e'ver. 
Such a detail of deplorable errors, religiou.s, 
civil, and political, contain, it is trusted, some apo- 
logy for our cstablisliihcnt ol (he king’s supre- 
macy, and an abolition of the supremaev of the 
pope. What has been already staled will plead an 
excuse for not continuing ,a detail of annals so 
full of afllietious, from 1,"U7, down through the 
feigns of Benedict the Twelfth, Clement the 


Tantum religio potuit suadere malorurp. 
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Sixifi, (JiTp;orv llu‘ F/lcvcii<h, in 137‘2, 1074, 
13 7 j, !'}/?, of Al-'Mindcr tho Fiftli, Leo llift 
Tonih Hiolrian llio Sixth, Clement the Seventh, 
Si\tii" loe &r, &i\ If is thus papal usnre 

pu<M) i ha's (lesitou'd it.-clf. Such extravagant 
iibii''. t'f pttwer, iluriiig ages, hollowed out an 
. al'''^'> under tlve juipal throne, for its own ingulf- 
nient. hen the laost disting>nshed cathulii 
iini\''rsiti<s of l]uro[)e,, in answer to Mr. }*itC» 
to the ea(ho]ic>» oi' Ireland, had denied 
flit pouer of ah&olving subjects fru7» their allc~ 
;^iiiiir( , to ha^e foundation in religion, reason, or 
iruth : the reigiiin«v pope, but a little after, re- 
leased the elergy of Fianec from all iidelity and 
allegiance to their past sovereign ; and tints 
heijud the present otic to pull down the throne 
of the nourboiis. this sovereign will prb- 

hahly stone him with tm* ruins ; and his holiness’s 
successor, instead of a \mpul throne, must be con- 
tent with •' chair. * 

Siich horrid and disgraccfid results of, papal 
power throughout diflereht nations, uniformly 
and uuinicrruptodly, during seven hundred jeais 
shew clearly the necessity of its abolition. 
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CHAPTER III. 

King's Suprcniactj : liiscj Progress, and Results 
of the Pope’s Usiirpation in England, 

157 to 1509! 

We shall now trace llie oppressive use made 
of his iufluc^nce and formidable power by the 
’sovereign pontiff, over Britain. Guided by a • 
distinct interest of his own, most frequently 
contrary to that of the nation, instead of pro- 
pagating mild and liberal principles of reli- 
gious love and civil virtue, the popes appear 
to have rendered religion and government in- 
tolerable and oppressive by their doctrines 
and actions. That the ecclesiastical supremacy 
of the pOpe is a novelty and usurpation, ap- 
pears clear to demonstration by the proofs » 
already brought from the Scriptures, and from 
the authority of the primitive fathers, in 
their opinions and practice, and in their express 
and explicit denial of this supremacy. If 
we recur to the earliest periods of British history, 
when Christianity was first introduced, we shall 
find in the exercise of supr^e authority, by our 
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kings^ over ecclesiastical niatleis, a monutneiit .'of 
indcstroctible and eternal honour. God blessed 
our church and kingdom with three heathen 
kings in succession, Arv^agus, Marins, and 
Coyliis, who, tliongh they embraced not the 
Christian faith, which was preached here soon 
after our &a,\ iour’s ascoiision, by James and others, 
with Joseph of Arimathea who interred our Sa- 
viour, fliey courteously eutertaiued them. 
They gave sale and peaceable sanctuary to all 
persecuted Christ iar:*'. who were forcibly expelled 
out of all otlicr eouutries throughout the 
^vorlil; and Ijestoyrcd and comfortable' 

mairiitjoam c on (lio preacljors of <he Gospel at 
Glasitjnbnry, \vjirre dioy buik the first Christian 
church in the nnivcr c"^. The first Christian 
hinp; also, pi’V/iic!'’ b.tpisst^d, and pjofessinp:, and 
csiahlislfinp; the chri.'^tiun fiilh, VviCj our farnoua 
Lucius, as recorded by M. Paris and M. West- 
minstei., Ilistoi’y of Uochester. &cf . 

\lc built au'd endowed cliurcbes in the year 
J87^. and confirmed liis grants with authority, by 

W. ?J ilni'sliury 3 Spulman; U>ihcr3 ^Gc4vvln3 M. 

, rjrkcr. 

( The tligbt of persecuted clinicians to this island, thcerco 
*’cii of chiisliaii churches, mill tiio protctyit^n given by o\ir 
k'.iig,, seem to be stated in the prophecy. ‘"The ii/cj shiilT 

foi me 3 ^ind theson.s of sUangciii shall build. up the walls^ 
i ii;l their kings shall nhnistCj^Unto thee. 
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..dilfrters and ' inimiiinriifsM fie comnuundcd 
churches to *bo held so free and sacred, u at. (he 
nialefaciors who fled to them, should find asanC'- 
tuary. This high privilege, as will he seen here-^ 
afrer^ was a inoastue of sfnuj 1 poiicy at tisat pe- 
riod. He coiiftri red ail the rxiviessioiis’of pagan, 
priests and (cmplcs upon Christian cluirtdies and 
ministers; and because he conceived (licin en- 
titled to higher honor and res[.'ect, he augment- 
ed these posscsadoris, and raised the clergy to dis- 
tinguished lil)ert\’®'. 

This island hath been, blessed wi(h more lungs 
and queens who have used their supreme autho- 
rity in protecting religion, anrl in defending 
the faith, than any , other isle, region, or kingdom 
ibroughout the world, how holy, great, or po- 
pulous soever. Such exertions of rovul favour 
and authority cannot be disputed, and require 
no further proof than a plain .‘'(afenx ut, that 
twchc Saxon kings laid down jlieir lire.s fin- the 
Christian religion : and that in two hundred 
years, thirty -six kings and queens laid .down 
their crown to retire to liioie places of piety 
raised by their mu.nificence and auihoritv. To 
these eirciuiistanees however may he athieil, the 
acts of supremacy of F.thoKvolfc with respect 
to the church, and the acts of supremacy of 

, ^ * Q.uia iiinjofem honorom iil.is tnipfendcre clfliuerat, aug- 
nienlavit iilo.s .amplioribus agris et mKnisis, omnique iibertate 
fcublimavit. Galfridus Monnmiensis, Gerva^ah Tilburiesis. 
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bis incomparable son^'Alfrcd.* But if wc pass 
to, the pciiod of the Conquest, we shall dis- ■ 
cover the dawning of the j)ope’s induensce ; the 
growth of intlucnce into power; and the expan- 
' sion of power into &uj)rctaacj- By a series of 
historical facts from the Conquest to the llevolu- 
tionf;. asound and necessary judgment for practi- 
cal and useful purposes in these times, may be 
formed of ihc oppressive influence and usurpa- 
tion of the paj)c, in the civil affairs of this realm. 
Tlie'voicc of ex[>erieiu;c is the voice of wisdom. 

In the time of William I., wc fipd the inci- 
pient operation of flic pope’s power and influ- 
ence. The enterprise of invading England was- 
undertaken by William under the countenance 
and sanction of the see of Having gain- 

ed the battle of Hastings, the conqueror found 
himself ill much danger. The Earls Morcar and 
Edwin had retired to London with the remains 
of the defeated army. ’W'illiam, therefore, could 

^ O srnporoni omnium cTt:itnra Alureclura ! cujus cluni 
veligiop.em intueniur, nunifjnan exUs.se videatur nionasterlo ; 
Dam hi;Ua ot mUiUdm, uallibi ver.satuni fuisse unqnam niai in 
castris : Jam scripta ejus et lucubratioues, vitam transii^sc in- 
aeadernia ; ct duin reoni popiili(]ne sui administratioiicm, ni. 
Mlo unquam staduisse, nini inVero et seiiatu, ptomo- 

vt.'rhlrtq T.egibasque bonis sitneien'dis.’* 

1 'If :s intended to continue jltiii work down to the Revoiu- 
il Of't ftirtiicr i hut the circumstances which gave rise , 
It bciui.' >.0 recent, it retpiiraJ^the utmost exeiuons to W\i\% 
!t tV;\vr. :w preseiit to tlie Hestoratiou. 
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not march iiito*thc <Joiiiitry and leave that city 
behind him vuthout evident danger; he could 
not on the contrary, lay siege to it, as it would 
occupy the g'rcatcst part of his small army, and 
require much time, which would permit the re- 
mote counties of England to raise several armies 
superior to his own: The two earls in order ^o 
animate and unite the people, had proposed to 
place young Edgar on the throne ; and the rqso- 
lution was embraced. But the iathicnce of the 
pope, through his sanction of the invasion, cahsed 
the bishops, to declare, for William, and the 
citizens were induced by their example to open 
thqir gates and receive him. Thus the power of 
modern Romo more formidable in this^ realm by 
its ecclesiastical sway, tlian ancient Rome by its 
sword, chccited the umoii of the people in de- 
fence of tlicir country : and made them surrender 
a desirable state of liberty, founded oh, and secur- 
ed by, whdlcsome laws,whi<;h they enjoyed under 
the- race of Saxon k.ing.s, for the oppressive go- 
vernment of a Norman iuvadoc. And this arose 
fiom a protection of wrongs by a pope without 
rights. But we find, in the succeeding reign of 
William Rufiis, the iiysoleiit and • avaricious 
. Anselm so trite to this usurjMtig see, as to prefer 
his obedience to the pope to an oath of Mclity 
to his sovereign, 

* In the reign of Hcnry‘1., the Pope resolved, in 
the person of AnSclm. to wvpst Pri^ni .i. 
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sovereign (lie rights which his Sncestors had eri-* 
jd3’cd, namely., the investiture of bishops and a.b- 
bots. This right was a manifestation that the ec- 
clesiastics of this realm owed the foundation of 
% 

their authority to the power of their sovereigns. 
Anselm resisted this right ; Henry maintained it. 
.^nsehn apd otlier prelates consequently resigned, 
and iustantlv carried their complaints to Itoine, 
requesting' the pope to reinstate them by his sole' 
anihority. Uis holiness did not fail to grant the 
request ; and thus invading the jnst rights of 
thekirig, the pope intrtfduced a precedent by 
.open o.surpafion, which, through the want of re- 
solution in Henry, tended to render both him, and 
his successors slaves to the papal authority. The 
interposition of that authority was soon felt in all 
affairs civil and ecdcsiasticpl ; and the bond of 
tinioii now formed by interest, between the pope 
and the clergy, in the usurped riglsts of iuvosti- 
ture, esjahli.shed the power of papal .supremacy, 
and the dc qsing of kings. 

Under this suprein-acy, in the reign of Stephen, 
sprung np a constant .source 'of troubles. The 
clergy dispwncd subjection to the king; they • 
set np a separate inter^Mt agaimst hitn ; they in- 
sisted upon higher authority than his ; and threat- 
ened to inakc their appeal to the court of Rome. 

'I he pope’s legate’ coflyened a synod at >Vin- 
Chester, declared Matilda qiieen, and excomtim-* 
picatqd Stephen. But being displeased with 
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Matilda^ lie convened anollior synod at Wost- 
mrnster, and excoinmunicating Matilda in her • 
turn, declared Stephen king. Here we fiiid in 
these monstrous proceedings the lirst fruits of 
papal sopreraacy, and the deposing of kings. 

Henry II. a king of lugh and acknowledged 
spirit, having endfavoafed to, remove that eccle- 
siastical privilege, which protected criminals 
from Justice, was forced by the papal power to 
atone for this with mo'-t abject submission. The 
origiri'of this privilege wa^ a mailer of sound 
policy, but the continuance of it an abuse. The 
first Christian king, our famous Lucius, com ; 
manded ail the churches and cemeteries to be' 
free, and that no malefactor who fled to them 
shoidd he injured. This excellent policy, at that 
period, was an inducement lo the pagans to fre- 
quent the church either through curiosity or 
crime, consequently to hear the gospel, and be 
converted both from paganism and crimes. The 
boundless grasp of authority uodcr papal power 
and protection, became now so insuflerable, that, 
it occasioned great civil broils,, brought on the 
murder of Archbishop Bccket, and the cxcom- 
munication of the king., Tliesc papal excom- 
munications "were at til at time so Jlerribic, that 
the nation was reduced to slavery through fear. 

In .the rei^.of John,; -the pope having nomi- 
nated Cardinal Laytan to the see of ‘Canterbury, 
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plunged the nation into difficulties and misery ; 
.for the king refused to admit him as archbishop. 
This opposition to the pope’s usurpation, brought 
on an interdict against the whole nation. The 
confusion arising from this interdict, and the 
zealous obedience paid to it by the pope’s influ- 
ence with the clcrg}', drew down the utmost se- 
verity of tlic king ; he seized the lands of the 
clergy, imprisoned tlicir persons, and committed 
all manner of outrages upon them. This inter- 
dict w'as soon followed by an excommunication of 
the king, and t!m people were absolved by the 
pope from their allegiance. The barons took 
this occasion to throw' off ail obedience to John, 
whose oppressions had lost him the esteem of 
his subjects; but, the consequence was, that to 
.support himself ag;aiast his subjects, he agreed to 
the most abject submission to the holy see. 
Reconciliation was purchased, on the base terms 
ofa solemn resigu.ation of his crown to the pope, 
in the persoii.of his legate : who kept it for some 
days in his custody, and did .not restore it, but on 
the iguorainious terms oftlie king’s receiving it as 
a vassal, holding it as such, and paying .a yearly 
tribute. v 

W hat a blot in Uic annals of F.uglanil I And 
what a price to j)ay for the aid ui’ p.apal power 
against bis own subjects.^ 

•The pope now bacamlfe most iaJriimental in 
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forwarding the oppression* and plunder of tlie 
nation. Henry III. formed a design of freeing 
himself from the restraints of Magna Ch-artu, 
and thought his best policy was to secure the 
support of the holy sec. ' Since John’s resigna- 
tion the pope considered’ England ds a tributary 
country, which he might pi under at discretion* 
The iiatioh consequently was devoured by^the 
insatiable extortion of the Romish legates'; *and 
the pope sent Over no less than tiiree hundred. 
Italian priests to till all vacant bciiclices ; and 
received out of the kingdom more money than 
the annual rcvenuc.s of the crown at that lime 
amounted to, 

'Edward T. was no less fond of arbitrary power 
than lil-s predecessors, ^though his superior un- 
derstanding madc^him sensible how neeCssar^it 
\vas to conceal it. However, towards the decline 
of life he began to act with less reserve,, and pro- 
cured from Rome a dispensation from his path, 
with respect to the two cl'.artcrs.. 3 bus . the 
pow'er of the pope in dispamng with oaths, was 
exerted for the subversion o-f the nation’s rights, 
.And’this shameful concurrence between a legi- 
timate sovereign and a foreign usurper, went still 
furtheV ; for 'Henry, by v irtiie of a grant from the 
pope, levied the tenth of all ecclesiastical reve- 
nues during one year^yttud the pope in epust- 
deration of this, reserve® to himself the first truk? 
of all benefices. ' 
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In the rei^'n of Kdward II. the parliament 
was sensible of the pai'-al oppressions under which 
the nation p’oanetl, and '.ras ready to come to 
resolutions to shahe off this -ailing yofie. But 
Edward was a weak jirinee w'ith strong papions; 
doped by attaelimeats to his favourites, and em- 
broiled in discord with his family; his- king- 
dom being a see.ic of disorders, he resigned the 
crown and was afterwards murdered. 

Under Edward I II., one of * the greatest and 
best of our kings, v/C find Pope fldnediet the 
I'welftl), escitiug the power of the pown against 
its subjects in Ireland, who maintained that the 
sacrament was not to be adored. The king and 
parliament however, were sensible of the papal 
oppressions so long complauied of, and .\ario«3 
measure.s were adopted to deli*cr*the nation from 
its ehaifi.s. The statutes of provisors and premu- 
nire were accordingty enacted ; the first to pre- 
vent the pope fiami disposing of ecclesiastical be- 
nefices, contrary to the right of the king or any 
other person ; tire sectmd to prevent the srdrjects 
of England from carrying causes to- any foreign 
or other court, the cognizance of which belonged 
to the ^king’s coivrfs. Notwit hstan^iing these 
precautions, the gij^evances still eputinued, and 
the pope exacted, as a tax from ecclesiastical 
dignitiesj ten umes as, the tax of the 

ycaily profits tha’t ap{%iaincd to the king from 
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Ill’s whole realm*. PiuHiuncFt after pai'll.>nu'iit 
complained of lliose papal oppressions ; and the 
statutes to prevent llieiii were coiifurned and re- 
confirmed; but all w'as in >aiu. The iinirorm 
and unanimous opinion of king and parliament 
upon these grievances, the vigorous measures and 
repeated resohitions of both, were ineficctual 
against the formidable power and irresistible in- 
fluence ol the pope. The parliament itself bore 
testimony to this, by sayingf, the whole clergy 
were so obedient to the pope, that they did not 
ffa/’e to displease him. This dread or influence 
of papal power surpassed even the dread and in- 
fluence of the statute of premunire ; for con- 
trary to it, they took cognizanac of appeals from 
the king’s courts to their ecclesiastical courts. 

Ill the reign of Richard II., Wickliffe began 
the first work of reformation. An object so dan- 
gerous to papal power roused the vigorous hos 
tility ofthe holy .see, and the Wicklifiites were 
declared heretics. Richard liad not been long 
on the tliroiic, when the papal phalanx besieged 
him, and taking advantage of his youth and 
weakness, procured his consent to an ordinance 
for imprisoning such persons as they should de- 
clare to he^ heretics, Thi,s measure without 

^ Cotton’s Pari. Roll. 50 Edward III. 

, t iPaib Rolb 50 EjlW. n. 
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coJihCnl of jjiu iiamciit «as rpi oiiir.!?-'' upon tho 
coustUiitioii ; ^vlli^■l! ir.a.’o a imprcssioiij 

and ail mninous prr-!';;:c to Uiis unforiunato 
princo's 'I ha hcii'O oi'aommonhj provok- 

ed at tlii-; oiK'riia-.l'.nie'.ii upo.n iiip n‘;;hts oriiio 
siilijvH i. t';u!>cd tiio ordinaneo to ri'peiiled In 
(!k king [laiiiament. lint the formidabi; 

inf]iu.u<,i: of th.o pope, wbkdi was mentioned as 
paiv.nioiiut to the resolutions of the king and pai 
lianienb in siqipoiting the oontioin d papal <ti. - 
piessions during (he last reign. <eeei\ed f'dl een- 
hrmation under the. present one, 'riio p.ulu'. 
inent had then doclaied that tie- ( Irrgy daieu imt 
to displease the pope; but non- theelergv tin m- 
selvos aekiiooieged their baeknard; ''ss *o re- 
trench auj part of the preiended prerogiiii\i i 
or usurped power of the sei- of Home, as hdlo'vs 
“ The HiTl.liisliop.s of CanuMhiu y and \ ork, for 
theuisehes and tiic whole clergy of their pro- 
'iUtcen, make their syleinn prole.stations in open 
“ parliament, that they in uor,'i;,c meant or would 
“ r.v.o.'if in any statute or law made iu Restraint of 
“ o’.v pope’s aiiihoriij/, but uUitI) withstood the 
“ same*.” 

! It'iiry IV. a haughty and designing prince, owed 
rSfi crown to a purliaineutary right.,, His vigi- 
lance aiul policy in taking all methods to secure 

* Pari. Roll', 13 SichariJ If. 
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!l)e possession of the crov/n, Avere the most dis- 
tinft'uishing;qna!ifjcatioii>- 'i’l-Is genius. The ne- 
cessityj tJieiefore, of wiiuiin;.^ to his interest the 
support of papal inniiCiice and power, did not 
escape his discernment. I'hf exorbitant usur- 
pa'ions and opprc.ssion of the jiope caused the 
people to cry out for roformalioii. Thekin^, 
contrary to his secret policy, was forced at first, 
in Lon)piiao{’c witli the pai oamejit, to revive the 
.statutes of pt\ ;tiunifr. I5nt never was the hrfliich 
ol Ihein more v/i'du I al, than in this reign; and 
H' rui iitci .an-^nt for tlsis. and a sacriiice In Ro- 
;ni.sh n iciidsh ip, he procured that bloody act to 
be passed in p iriiament, for the Inirning of such 
as should !' ■ dcciarcd heretics. The pope dreaded 
file doclti '.s of the Lollard.s ; the priests petition- 
ed for ‘hr net: and the Lollards' were delivered 
to the liamos. 

A succccdiiig parbament. however, had not 
the same coinplaisarc’e for this saving doc.trine 
of the holy sec. 1 fis was called, by way of re- 
proach, t^e illiterate "Parliament ; as being com- 
posed of men chosen according to the king’s pri- 
vate letters. This misrepresentation arose from 
writs of summons containing directions, in pur- 
suance of a statute made in Edward Ill’s, time, 
to exclude all sheriffs, and practising. lawyers, 
from being elected. This parliament was im- 
patient to free the nation from fhe yoke of Ro- 
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liiisli f'C(']osi<ir'<irii1 oppression, but ibov were re- 
pulsed in tboir :idviiiioes <iuie afier time. The 
colossal s1rf'ri};li! o!‘ papal inlbicnce was too gr«'at 
for llieiu ; and Inc sovereii^'a \yas so sensible of 
this, that to please the holy Her, and by an open 
ahront to the coniuions, whio had desired a repeal 
of the bloody statutes against reformers, he de- 
clared, that he wished they w<’rc more rigorous, 
lie even affected at the same time to sign a war- 
raiflfor the burning of a poor Lollard ; who died 
with resolution. Tlie parliament was incensed ; 
and the king making a demand ,for a subsidy, 
they boldly refused him. Ilut he kept them 
sitting, t'll the inconvcuience of not being dis- 
inis'sed forced them to a conrjpliancc with his de- 
mands. Snell Ma.s the gratitude of a prince who 
ow'cd his crown to the good will of the ])cople, 
and the free gift of parliament. Ifc rivetted 
faster the galling chains of foreign bondage ; and 
lie ojideavourc'd to subvert their rights at home, 
llapin “ins, \ihcu he considers the excessive com- 
mendations bestowed on. this prince, he caupot 
help suspecting the glory of being the first 
burner of heretics. 

To the progress of* reformation and principles 
of the Lollards, the present formidable opposition 
against papal power was attributed by the Ro.- 
mish body. On the.'jjeath of Henry IV. it was 
determined, therefore; to profit of the complai- 
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suace usuall)' (‘xpcricncctl fVcjni voun"; prinftr*!, 
ill t lift beginning' of their reign; and as these 
principles of the LoUards were coviuteoanced by 
men of high rank, it was resolved, to lay the axe 
to the root of the tree, by attacking tin* psifrons 
of the sect. It was supposed that a proceeding 
of such vigour must deter all others from pre- 
siuniiig to undertake measures, which the il>)- 
niisli I'arty might disapprove of, and which miglit 
render their authors liable to the suspiciotf of 
VVicklitlite principles. With tins view the Arch- 
bishop cf (hyitcrbuiy waited on the king, ami 
repre.iCiited the alarming growth of heresy, which 
would not fail I o draw dow'u (he wrath of hea- 
ven upon the kingdom’; ainl the glory which 
must ari>e to a young monarch by commencing 
his reign in tlic cause of Cod. lie innirmcd 
him, tliat-Sir dohn 01dca.stle, one of his majesty’s 
doiucstics, wa: the most up(!n abettor of the doc- 
trine of the Lollards; and he humbly desired his 
gracicuis permission to proceed against him with 
tiic nt’.nost rigour. 

'1 lie king ans.vcrod ill a manner to shew that 
he was far from approving of force to reclaim 
men from errors in religion; l)vit assented, if his 
represent atious could not rcst^n'o Sir dolm Old- 
casvlc to the right way, th;it a proc.(''>s might be 
commcnccul an’fiinst hini, . Sir John Oldcastle 
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was a man of consummate probity^ and of high es- 
timation ; but Ihc king tiiidiug him unalterable 
in his opinion, yielded to the clergy’s request, and 
he was condemned to be burned. IJenry having 
discovered too much inoderaiioii for the barbarous 
zeal kindled by the alarmed lust of papal power, 
it was resolved <o awaken in bim different feel- 
ings. lie was informed, therefore, that the Lol- 
lards sought not only the destruction of the ca- 
tholic church, but of the king’s power, and even 
the state ; and, in corroboration of this, a plot 
was invented more absurd and scns^clcss, accord- 
ing to the relations of some writers, than any 
ever formed by the most profligate delators of 
the crudest Roman emperors, for like purposes. 
Tliis circumstance is related variously by differ- 
ent historians. Mr. lluinc states, that the cri- 
minal designs imputed to the Lollards were pro- 
bably aggravated fo bring disgrace upon them ; 
and the following detail on the authority of ano- 
ther writer, coniirius this. The Lollards, in con- 
sequence of a proclamation issued by the king 
to suppi’css their assemblies, held their meetings 
with great secrecy, in woods and unfrequented 
places in the countrji, to worship God in their 
own manner. Upon such' occasions ^ some of 
them chose St. Giles’s Fields near London, where 
they thought to be tonccaled by bushes and 
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J urzc, with which it was tlicu, covered. ']’h(.ic 
enemies, aware of this, informed the king, that 
twenty thousand Lollards led on hy Sir John 
Oldcastlc, who had escaped from prison, were to 
assemble in t)ie fields, with a design to kill his 
majestjj^and his brother, and all the lords spiritual 
and temporal who were not their friends. ITpon 
this information Henry, who. was at Eltham, pro- 
ceeded to London, determined to attack this pow- 
erful body of conspirators; and, when the time 
arrived, he went about midnight to St. Giles’s 
Fields, wherje finding a small number of persons, 
he fell upon them, killed twenty, and took most 
of the others prisoners. Tlicsc enthusiastic men, 
as it is stated, had been so often insulted by .their 
persecutors, that they unfortunately brought 
arms w'iththcm for their defence*, which served as 
a pretence to convince the king- of their im- 
puted design; and to give greater weight to the 
aecusatipn of a plot, promises and threats were 
used to prevail on tiic hopes and fears of some 
to confess the fact, though theahsurdity of it was 
obvious and insurmountable to every eoiisidcring 
man. Instead of twenty thousand there was but 
an inconsiderable niiinber to execute- so great a 
design ; iind without any one of high rank to lead 
them on, for.Qldcastle was not there, JJut there 
was a great ^poiiit gritted by this plot ; the Lol- 
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lards were rendered complclely odioes to the 
kiog, and a vast piite was set oii Oldcastie’s head, 
who was afterwards takeji, and fell a sacrihee. 
Some respectable authorities maintain, that a re- 
volt was actually projccfetl, and that Sir John 
Oldcastic was deeply .implicated. Il<»wever, 
another historian says, “ T.lie persecution of the 
Lollards would not -have been countenanced by 
a prince of hiiinanity. Those uuhapj)y wretclies 
seem to have been sacrificed to his interest as well 
as to his bigotry ; for they were so many victims 
by which he rendered the clergy propitious to his 
views.’ All his renown was founded upon the 
most pernicious ambition, which seemed to swal- 
low up every principle of justice, and every con- 
sjuiTalion of hnmanity.” Henry’s want of gra- 
titi.de to Oldcastic, for his past services to his 
father and to himself ; his want of justice to his 
acknowledged merits; and his want of integrity to 
bis own declared sentiments of esteem fiofthim; 
leave no advantageous idea of this prince. ’ He 
sacrificed a valuable, and hitherto a faithful friend, 
upon whose known probity and inflexible prin- 
ciples lie might have relied ; for it cannot be 
easily credited, that a m^n of such fixed charac- 
ter, whose long and ^inalterable adherence had 
merited the esteem of his father and hiniscllj 
could so suddenly 'reversi^rhis nature/ and become 
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%]l at once a villain. ' However, Henry sacrificed 
this old friend 1o gain the inlcrcst of his coeiaies, 
and to pr<:veiit iht'ir iutcrn.’i’tion of his, own 
atiibilious projecis, which he had then in con- 
templation. As to the {.‘'etendeJ conspiracy 
of Oldcaslle against the life of hiiasnlf and his 
brother, he 'had too much sense reailv to credit 
it, but he had neither ingenuousness to own it, 
nor justice to act accordingly. 

Sir Robert Cotton, in liis abridg’incnt of the 
Pariiamciit Rolls, speaking of the parliament 
that met at this time, in which, througli the bar- 
barous policy and. predominating influence of the 
Romish sec, the Loliards.had been so perseculcd,’ 
makes this remark. “The clergy at this their 
own parliament, cease not to ra^e and roar after 
Christian blood, tanqiiam leones ruo;icnies: and 
•whosoever did the fault, they put John Porter 
in the stocks, and cried, crucify Christ, and de- 
liver us Barabhas, for now all horrible luiscliicfs 
whatsoever were imputed to the- poor Lol- 
lards.” 

Bisiiop Burnet, in- his History of the Refor- 
mation, states the disingenuous and inhuman way 
of dealing toAvard the Loll^ards, on the part of 
the papal interest, which was, in their procced- 
iifgs against tlieiri always to mix some capital 
errors, that^ftll Cbristianf^y^ected, with those for 
which they accused tiettt.; and son^e particulars 
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beinf^ proved, it out, licit tlx y were 

j^uilly .>f iliein iill^ (o represent them the more 
odious.'’ Of whieh he slates sotne examples. 

The artifsec of the. e men confounded all their 
oppdsers iitulor the e:eucral deuoiiiitiatioti of l^ol- 
lards'. and thus rcudered thi'iii and lludr de.si«iis 
odious on account of their heretical principles. 
Ibshop Buriiei * .says, “ If any man denied them 
jinv part of that re>pect, or of tlio.se advantage.s 
to whicli thev pretended, he was presently 
l)i'ot(U,ht under suspicion of herc.sy, and vexed 
xiitli imprisonuie-nts, and articles were 'brought 
against him.” 

The parliament spokt^ of by Sir Robert Oot- 
ton was so apprehensive of this artitiec, that; 
they agreed to every proposal for the extirpation 
of what v.as then called heresy ; and all the pul- 
pits in tile kingdom sounded their praise.s. 

During (he reigsi of ilciiry VI. the vigilance 
of S.l;c Coinnioiis was not suflered to relax by the 
progrci i’i 0 u;.'i!rpations of the court of Rome. 
Cotton i.ii’oi’ius u;-, that the Commons petitioned 
agaiii.it the preseiiiaiion of foreign ecclesiastics 
to ])r( I’ennei'.ts ; but the king was induced to 
elude these petitions.^ Martin wrote Imii 

a sevcie letter against the statute of pro vi- 
se rs which he calls an abojniusddc statute, that 

■y' liistury of the Reformation^ b. i. 27, 
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would infaUiUtj damn every one that observed 
it*. 

The influence of such fulminations, tlie abuse 
of the legantiiie authority by the Cardinal of 
Winchester, and the devotion of his immense 
opulence derived from clerical dignities, to the 
extension of papal power, excited the indigna- 
tion of the parliament. They inveighed against 
the proceedings of the cardinal ; and as he w'as 
a kind of prime minister, they protested that he 
should absent himself from all atiairs and councils 
of the king,^ whenever the pope or see of Rome 
was under considerationf. The cardinal was 
appointed general of the crusade against the 
Rohemians, and the pope ordered him to collect 
a tenth from the English clergy, for the expence 
of the expedition. The convocation agreed to 
grant eight pence in the mark. The pope.’s 
nuncio thought this insulficient, and collected 
money by his own authority ; but he was im- 
prisoned for such unlawful presumption. The 
zeal of the clergy, however, in supporting the 
pope against the council and the nation, encou- 
raged Nicholas to extend the papahencrctach- 
ments. , He sent a pomjpous epistle to the king 
with a consecrated rose, arid demanded a tax of a 

* Botnet's Collection of Records, vol. i. p. QQ. 
t Hume. Cotton, ptOCf. 
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tenth on the clergy; but his bull for the col- 
lectaig of Tne money was prohibited. 

Edward IV. a prince more splendid and shewy 
tlian.prudciit or \irtuous^ found (he friendship of 
the see so iisefuh that he liberated the clergy from 
the civil jurisdiction by charter, and remitted 
all i\m\' criniinal causes to the jiulgmeiit of their 
ordinaries. Ihcse favours so olferod to pap:il 
power served to establish Edwards throne, but. 
tJiey Iviuird toward tlie dowufal of ponlilhal 
ii'iiu pation ; aiid 'the intolerable influence of 
flo.ni;di :.!^[}reinacy, with the envy and hatred 
excilcd it among the Jay subjeete, eo-operated 
in prrparitig the way for t!ie Reformation. 

Ounc.g’ the succeeding reigns of Edward V. 
and Richard Til ^ the short period was occujued 
by iiiichtiiic troubles ofa xiomcsiic nature. 

During the reign of Henry VII., whose capa- 
cii v was excellent, peace and order, both civil 
ajid ecclesiastical, were uiaiiitained in the state. 
The jervues, liowcver, which he rendered the 
people, were deriveil from views of private in- 
terest, rather than motives of public spirit. 
He obfamed a regulation of sancti^iries from ti'»e 
pope, which w as a nieusure of insinuating address, 
inusmucii as it was an acknowledgment of the 
sovereign pontifl'^s power; but at the same time 
it was aii act of policy^toward his peopte^^ to 
conciliate their aflfeciions by'the removal ol* an 
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evil. The j)opc, hov.cvcr, lost not tho oj-pm'- 
nity of being' paid for tills favour. lie sent 
Jasper Pons to collect uioisey from Ihe English 
people, for dispcnsalions from going to ftie jubilee; 
and thus recompensed himself by a lUcraiive 
niauifcslation of bis power. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

King’s Snpi'emac^ ; and Pope’s Usurpation. 
1509 to 155«. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. it was enacted, 
that all inurdevers and robbers .shonUnie deprived 
of the benefit of the clergy, except such as were 
in holy orders. This Vas an oflence to the 
supreme - ecclesiastical power, and particularly 
because tl%se, who had the least contact with the 
church, should be deprived of its protoction. 
Willi great audaciousness it was* resolved to fix 
a censure upon this act of the legislature, which 
was done by the Abbot of W'inchelcoinb, atlSt, 
Paul's Cross. .The Lords and Commons petitioned 
the king to suppress such intolerable insolence. 
The matter was taken up by the king’s council, 
and Dr. Standish, as counsel for the king, main- 
tained the cause agaiqist the abbot with such 
coiisiderafilc effect, tjiat he was ordered to make 
a recantation of his sentiments at the place where 
he advanced them. This was positively refu.sed 
to be done,' upon which great heat and great 
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dissftiitions ensued^ tl:al wen^ aiig-mcntcd by a 
liubsequont act of pontifical p<*\vcr. 

, 4’bc pope’s bold an occlosbislical court 

iiiidor his autboritj in liondoii. A Middlesex 
clerk sued one Tlnnov' in this court for a uiUrtiiarv 
on account of lluisne’s cln'ld. Ilnnno v/.is ud-. 
\isod to sue the clerk in a ■pra'.niunirc fur resort- 
ing to a foreign jurisdiction. The legate’s friends 
used every art to fasten heresy on lluone ; and 
having foinu! icklifie’s biblo i.'i bis possession, 
caused him to be imprisoncii in the Lollard’s 
toxver at .St. Paul’s, and aiticle.s of iiore.sy to be 
])rcfeiTcd agaiast liini. lie a^ked pardon for this 
cficnce, au<l sulnnitted himself (o coneclion. 
lie ought to have received it and been dismissed; 
but having pcr.severed in his suit in king's 
court, he was found hanged in his prison. Jt 
was industriously reported that ho had eoimnitted 
this horrid act upon himself, but it was proved on 
the iiiquc.st, that three pcrsoiis of the legantine 
party were guilty of it . A p rocess agai nst 11 u mu; 
for heresy was, however, instituted ; and being 
found guilty, his body was burned in Smithticld. 
It was conceived by the legate's friends, that the • 
sentence of heresy would deter all further notice 
of the- murder of lluiiific.* But .tlie reverse was 
the event. The city of London became enraged’ 
at 'such cruelty of the legautiue parly, aod made 
it a common cause. That a man, for suing auo- 
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account of abroach of the laws in setting' 
up a foreign jurisdiction, shoiiKl he imprisoned, 
so loop;, and at ksl murdered, and the fool sf iin 
of sucli a crime ho cast upon hnnsclf. to defame 
his nicinorv and ruin his taniiiy ; and afterwards 
to burn the dead body v. i.ir h had been .«() used ; 
A^as thought such a complicalion of cruelties, as 
few barbarians had been ever grdlty of. All of 
which was fixed upon the legate’s friends. 

These, men, imagining that, l>r. Standi.sh’s 
argumciifs on the former occasimis had contri- 
buted to light up these Haine.s, which now .seemed 
to menace the ecclesiastical pov.er, articles 
were framed against him. Standish had too 
much good sciise not to perceive, that, without, 
the kin^ protection, great oppression was ine- 
vitable, for having . di.scharged his duty. He 
claimed his majesty’s protection ; and the par- 
liament addressed the king to maintain his tem- 
poral jurisdiction, and guard Standish against 
the malice of his oucniies. The matter w-as 
brought to a hearing at Blatkfriars, and those 
who framed the articles, and cited Slandish, were 
found guilty of a prcemiiiiirc. The court then 
broke up; but at another meeting the king ex- 
pressed bis opinion in fatour of Standish, and his 
determination to support the rights and temporal 
jurisdiction of his crown. It was .^pcpicsted on 
the part of the legate, that the matter might be 
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respited until an answer could be the 

court of Rome. The king made, no repljf but 
upon his command the" spiritual proceedings 
against Dr. Standish wer^ dismissed. And with 
re.spect to Hunne’s affair^ Horsey, who had’ 
murdered him and absconded in the legate’s 
bouse, where however it was pretended he was 
prisoner, was ordered to surrender himself at 
the bar of the King's Bench ; and on pleading 
guilty, the attorney-general was directed to ac- 
knowledge it, and withdraw the indictment. 
The king did not wish at that moment to break 
with the pontifical party, and conceived that by 
this expedient of bringing the prisoner to his bar 
he would maintain his prerogative. 

Men were not satisfied with' this proceeding. 
They expected justice adequate to the crime; 
but it exposed the pretensions and proceedings of 
papal power in so striking and disgusting a view, 
and gave all men such detestatiqn of its abuses, as 
to fill the public mind with a desire for its abor 
lition, and ^.i^posed them to be well pleased with 
the alterations that followed. 

Leo X., as supreme pontiff, publislied the sale 
of a general indulgence; ^aud as his cxpcnccs 
had not only exhausted his usual revenue, but 
even anticipated this extraordinary income, the 
•everal branches of it were giyeu away to parti- 
cular persons, with power to 4vy the imposttiouj 
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The produce of Saxony was given to his sistc'f ; 
she, to enhance her profit, farmed it to Arcein-» 
boldi a (Jcuoosc, then a bi'diop, formerly a mer- 
chant, vvho stiil rctaiiK'.d the lucrative arts of his 
prolVs-ion. Judging that (he Austin friars of 
Saxony, who had formerly the sale of indul- 
gences, had learned means to secret the money, 
and expectiiig no extraordinary success from or- 
dinary methods, he gave the occupation to the 
Dominicans. They preached and panegyrised 
the indulgence to.a degree of extravagance and 
ridicule ; and to add to the scandal, it is said, 
they spent in iufainous houses the money, which 
devout persons had saved from their usual ex- 
penccs to purchase a- remission of their sins, 
Martin Luther, an 'Austin friar of Saxony, re- 
senting the affront put upon his order, began to 
preach against the sale of indulgences; and 
being of a fieryiteniper, and provoked by oppo-* 
sition, he proceeded to decry indulgences them- 
•elvcSj then to c]ue.s<ion the authority of the pope; 
and finally, the doctrines of the catholic church. 
Henry YIII. who had a particular prejudice 
against Luthcr, for the contempt he expressed of 
Thomas Aquinas, wlw» was the king’s favourite 
author, immediately opposed his tenets;, and 
the pope conferred upon the king the omivous 
title of defends of the faith; . The controversy 
MOW becoming illustrious by" Henry's entering 
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the list, drew more attention from mankind ; and 
the doctrines thus acquired, daily, new converts. 
The art of printing also, but lately invented, 
facilitated the bold and surprising progress of 
the Reformation. The complaints . of papal' usur- 
pations, in England and other European king- 
doms, had been of long continuance, and as this 
topic became popular, it paved the way for th« 
tenets of Luther. 

The Commons, in 1529, finding the occasion 
favourable, proceeded to pass bills for various 
ecclesiastical regulations. Great dilferencos en- 
sued between the courts of England and Rome ; 
and upon Wolsey’s fall, the same statute which 
had been employed for his ruin, was turned 
against the pope.. Every clergyman who had 
submitted to Wolsey's logantiiie authority, that 
was the whole church, had violated the statute of 
provisors, and the attoriiey-gcneral brought an 
indictment against them accordingly. They 
fhrevy themselves on the mercy of their sovereign, 
paid the .$um of llS,840i. for their pardon, and 
acknowledged, ‘ ■ the king was the protector and 
SUPREME HEAD of llic chutch and clergy of 
England/’ 

Mod had penetration .enough now to discover 
abuses, which were plainly calculated for the 
temporal advantages of the hierarchy, and which 
they found destructive of their own : and were 

. E 2 
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Sufficiently prepared for a breach with the So- 
vereign pontiff. Persecution also, promoted by 
all the energy and exertion of papal resentment, 
had lighted up the flames, and dragged victims! 
to destruction. I$uch indeed was the effect of 
polemic irritation, that even men distinguished 
by elegant genius hnd enlarged sentiments, were 
thrown into superatitfpits and inquisitorial vio- 
lence. Sir Thomas More, tlic chancellor, though 
adorned with the gentlest manners >and purest 
integrity, ordered a gentleman of the Temple, 
James Bainham, accused of favouring' the neW 
opinions, to be whipt in his presence, and after- 
wards sent him to the Tower, where he himself 
saw him put to the torture. He -abjured his 
Opinions unddr these severities ; but he after- 
wards felt compunction for his apostaey, courted 
the crown of martyrdom, and was burned as an 
heretic. The progress of the new doctrine •was 
hot impeded by such cruelty. * Ti* tide had now 
turned, and this opposition could n<yf arrest, but 
Only diffused it ; and inspired men 'With horror 
against the unrelenting persecutors. Sir Tho- 
mas More, who had; mauifested hfs superstitious 
attachment to the anqjient faith and inquisitorial 
prosecutions, now.be'came a yictini in his turn 
for his resistance of Henry'^- poWcr.' But thg 
mind of More fortified biin the terrora 

of death ; for not only his Constancy, but evea 
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^11$ cheerfulness^ nay hi; usual facetiousness neyer 
fbrsonk him. When mounting the scaiTold^ he 
Said to one, " friend hold nie up, and when I go 
down again, let me shift for myself.” The execu- 
tioner asked him forgiveness; he granted his re- 
quest, but told him, " you will never get credit 
by beheading ‘ me, my neck is so short.” Then 
laying his head on the block, be bid the exe- 
cutioner stay till he put aside his beard, “ for,’' 
said lie, it never committed treason.” 

John Fisher, bishop of Rochester, was a prcr 
late eminent for his learning and morals, stiljl 
more than for his ecclesiastical dignities, and for 
the high favour which he had long possessed with 
the king. But Imying refused (lie oath of su.cces- 
sion, he was thrown into prison. The pope, de- 
sirous to recompense these sufierings of a faithful 
adherent, created him. a cardinal. This promo- 
tion of. a man for his opposition to royad autho- 
rity, roused the indignation of tlie king. Fisher 
was indicted for .'denying the king’s supremacy ; 
tried, condemned, and beheaded. 

The execution of a cardinal, because he would 
not acknowledge Henry’s supremacy, excited all 
.^he rage of Rome. Pope. Paul cited the king 
and .allJiis adherents to appear at Rome, within 
ninety (lays, to atUitScr for their crimes. As they 
failed t() appear, be, ei6onmid»i.<»tcd them, sub- 
jected the kingduni an interdict> declared the 
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king’s issue illegitimate, dissolved all leagues 
vcith him, gave his kingdom to any invader, 
commanded his nobility to take arms against 
him, freed his sulfjects from all oaths of alle- 
giance, cut ofF their commerce with all states, 
and declared it lawful for any one to seize them, 
make slaves of their persons, and convert their 
effects to his own use. This may be called the 
tie plus ultra of spiritual usurpation and civil 
tyranny; M'heii considered jvith its appendix, 
which will appear hereafter. For the pope de- 
layed the publication of the bulb till he should 
find agreement with England desperate and. 
hopeless. 

The parliament had made it treason to en- 
deavour to deprive the king of his titles, and 
had added to theni that of supreme hea^ of 
the church, The monks, who had immediate 
dependance on the Homan Pontiff, and who ap- 
prehended their own ruin to be the inevitable con- 
sequence of the abolition of his authority, carried 
their animosity to ungovernable insolence. One 
of them named Peyto, preaching before the king, 
told him the dogs' would lick his blood, as they 
had done Ahab’s. •The insult was disregarded 
by the king, and the preacher suffsrcd to depart 
ih peace. Dr. Corren preachi^4«hefore the king 
on the next Sunday, and was ebnfufing Peyto, 
but another friar, named - Elston, interrupted 
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him, and told him he was one of the Ivinar 
prophets, who .sought to establish by adultery 
the succe&sion of the crown, and that he himself 
would justify all tliat Peyto had said. Henry 
shewed no rcsentuicist, except to ordi;r him and 
Peyto to be summoned before the council aiai to 
be rebuked. Under the shield of Rome, these 
men still continued to pour forth their arrogance 
against their sovereign, in presence of his coun- 
cil. And when Lord Es.scx told them, they de- 
served for their offence to be thrown iiilo the 
Thames; Elston replied, that the road to heaven 
lay as near by water as by land. Several immks 
were now detected in a conspiracy, of which the 
issue might have been dangerous to the king, but 
the discovery proved fatal to themselves. Eliza- 
beth Barton, of Aldington, being subject to hys- 
terical convulsions, uttered strange sayings dur- 
ing the inseparable disorder of body and mind. 
Some silly peopler supposed these ravings to be 
supernatural, and knavish imposters declared 
them to be inspired revelations ; thus, however, 
Elizabetii was dubbed the Holy Maid of Kent. 
The pope’s ambassadors gave every encourage- 
ment to the popular credulity, and the Hoi\ iVIuid 
was taught to declare against the new docU ines, 
against innovations in government, and that if 
the king prosecuted his plans, he should not be 
king a month longer, but di^ the death of a viH 
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lain. Many niouks^ cither from folly or roguery, 
or from fiiction, which is often a complication 
of both, entered info this imposture, and one of 
.them published the prophecies ofthe Holy Maid. 
But very soon the forgery of the prophetess’s 
miracles was detected, and the scandalous pros- 
titution of her manners laid open to the public. 
These passions, which so naturally insinuate 
themselves amidst the warm intimacies maintained 
by devotees of different sexes, bad taken place 
between Elizabeth and her confederates. The 
detection of this imposture, attended with so 
many odious circumstances, hurt much the cre- 
dit of the monks, and instigated the king to take 
vengeance on them. He suppressed three mo- 
nasteries of the Observantine friars. 

Finding that this act of power e^cifed little 
clamour, he was encouraged to lay his rapa- 
cious hand on the rest. The great increase of 
monasteries was certainly one ofthe radical incon- 
veniences of the catholic religion, considered in its 
civil and political effects. Every other disadvan- 
tage of that coinmunion, so considered, seems to 
have been inseparably connected with these' re- 
ligious institutions, ^apal usurpations, inquisi- 
torial tyranny, multiplication' 6f holidays, all 
these fetters on liber^ and indtrstry wSere ulti- 
mately derived from the authority and insinua- 
tions of the moDks< The attiutbsity of those men 
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against Tlenry was conscqneull)' extreme, be- 
cause they regarded the abolition of papal autho- 
rity in England, as the removal of the sole pro- 
tection which they enjoyed, against the rapacity 
of the crown and courtiers. I'hey saw reforma- 
tion rise abroad on the ruins of the monastic 
state, and, moved by these considcnitions, the 
friars employed all their influence to inflame the 
people against the king’s government. Henry 
hnding their safety irreconcileable with his own, 
determined to seize on the present opportunity, 
and utterly destroy bis declared enemies. 

The king, however, resolved to proceed gra- 
dually in the abolition of the monastic orders, 
and only suppressed at present the lesser monas- 
teries, which possessed cerenues below \iQ0l. per 
annum. By act of parliament, 370 monasteries 
were suppressed, and their revenues, amounting 
to 32,00U/. per annum, granted to the king. A 
previous visitation of the monasteries had taken 
place, under a delegated authority of the king’s 
supremacy to Cromwell, iu absolute iincontroul- 
able power over the church. A new acccs9ioi|^ 
of sway was also gained. fFhoever maintained 
ihcaiUlioHty of tliebifihopofjiomc, by wordorm'it, 
or cndeaocyjired any inanmr lo restore it in 
England; tsns svdgect to the-yennlly of a praonu- 
nire, that is, fiis goods were forfeUed, and he was 
put out of the protection of the law. And who- 
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received ciiil ur ecclcsianlical office or grant 
from the croieti, and yet refused to renounce the 
}wpc !'ij odih. was declared guilty of treason. 

Hciii y \v:>< now decided to put an end to the 
great empire of pontifical power, in which also 
he indulged a rapacity arising from profuseness. 
The entire destruction of the monasteries fol- 
lowed, and in less than two years the king had 
got possession of all the monastic revenues. 

In order to reconcile the people to these inno- 
' valions, stories were, published of the detestable 
lives of the friars, in many of the ^convents, and 
great care was taken to defame those whom the 
court had determined to ruin. The reliques, also, 
w’hich had so long been the objects of the people’s 
vencral ion, were exposed to their ridicule. Men- 
tion has been made, with triumph, by theprotes- 
tant hixforians of thesfc times, of rdl the sacred de- 
posits of convents ; such as the parings of St. 
Edmond’s toes ; some of the coals that roasted St. 
Lawrence ; the girdle of the Virgin, shewn in 
eleven diflerent places; two or three heads of St. 
^Ursula ; the felt hat of St. Thomas of Lancaster, 
an infallible cure for the head-ach ; part of St. 
Thomas of Catiterbu/y's sliirt, much revered hy 
big-bellied women. But at Hales, ip Qlouccster- 
shire, there was diiring ages apapst miraculous 
relique, attended by a most miraculous circiun- 
stance. It .was the sacred blood of Christ, brought 
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from Jerusalem, but which was not visible to 
any one ill mortal sin; and would only dcij;;!! to 
discover itself to him, who by good works me- 
rited absolution. This was tlic blood of a duck, 
which w'as renewed w< ckly by two monks, who 
were in the ^cret. They |mt it into a jiliiul, one 
eulc of which cousi^ted of thin and transparent 
crystal, the. other of thick and opaque. When 
any rich pilgrim arriied, they shewed him the 
dark side of the phial, till niasse.s and oOcrings 
Tiad expiated his oO'ences ; and then finding his*" 
money, or ptitience, or faith, nearly exhausted, 
they made him happy by turning tiic phial. The 
most mirueuloiis crucifix also had been kept at 
Boxley, and bore the appellation of the Hood of 
Grace. The lip.s and eyes and head of tiic image 
moved on the approach of its votaries ; but HiU 
eey. Bishop of Rochester, broke the crucifix at 
St. Paul's Cross, and shewed the people the spring 
and wheels by which it had been secretly moverl. 
Hume remarks, “as such fooleries are to be found 
in all ages and nations of the world, and even took 
place during the most refined periods of antj- 
quity, they form no peculiar nor violent reproach 
on the catholic religion.’i They w ere and w ill 
be in all ages and nations the instruments of 
public influence. In ancient Rome, by being 
subordinate to the policy, they iusured the supre- 
macy of the state ; and in modern Rome the same 
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effects proceeded from the same causes. For tlii$ 
reason, they were removed from thi? realm wit4 
Holes', advantage to the purity of the Romish 
church, than to the preservation of the state: 
six hundred and forty-five monasteries were sup- 
pressed. ninety colleges demolished ; two thou - 
sand three hundred and seventy-four chantries 
and free chapels ; .one hundred and ten hospitals ; 
the whole revenues of which amounted to 
161,100/. It is worthy of observation, that all 
the lands and possessions and revenues of England 
had been shortly before rated at ihree millions 
per annum j so that the revenues of the monas- 
teries did not really much exceed the twentieth 
part o f the national income ; a sum vastly inferior 
to what is commonly apprehended. 

Though the nation desired to break olf tha 
shackles of Rome, these violences excited great 
murmurs. It struck at the root and fundamen- 
tal principles of property ; and men much ques-;- 
tionud whether trustees or tenants for life, eon Id 
by any deed, however voluntary, transfer to the 
king the entire properly of their estates; and 
a fortiori, how they could be deprived of them 
by violence. These irapoilant investigatio’ns; ac- 
companied by loud, npirnnirs, required imme- 
diate policy and redress. First, therefore, in or- 
der to reconcile the people to such iniglitv end' 
Salarriiiing innovationsj which justice certainly 
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could not sanction^ nor conscience approve, they 
were told, that henceforth they would be releas- 
ed from the burden of all taxes, as the king would 
be able, during both peace and war, to bear the 
■whole charges of govcruincnt by the abbey lands ; 
and next, iu order to gain over tlie nobiiitv and 
gentry to this measure, he cither made gifts t>f the 
revenues of the convents to favourites and cour- 
tiers, or sol’d them at low pricc.s, or exchanged 
them for other lands on very disadvantageous 
terms. 

Thus he pavihed the high and the low. His 
profusene^i was indeed singular in some cases ; 
he gave the whole revenue of a convent to a 
woman, as a reward for making a pudding \^ hich 
gratified his palate. The emperor Charles re- 
marked, when Henry dissolved the monasteries, and 
sold their revenues or bestowed them on his nobi- 
lity and dourtiers, that he had killed the hen 
which brought him the golden eggs. For he had 
formerly drawn immense sums from these esta- 
blishments ; but he had now only one ^eat object 
in view, to break the neck of pontifical power; 
and thus lie set his foot upon it^ Beside the land, 
possessed by the monasteries, the regular clergy 
enjoyed a .’considerable part of the benefices of 
England, abd' of the ty Uies annexed to them. All 
these were likewise transferred to the crown; and 
by these means came into the hands of laymen? 
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The violcncft of suth subversions, in niter 
contempt of those bit’-sounding epithets and 
holy execrations w hich had so lon;^ kept the 
■world in awe, inflamed the iiulii^natiou of Rome. 
The pope now published the bull \vhich had 
been passed as^aitist Henry ; and in a public 
manner ue deliveked ovEit ms sour, to the 
0EVIT., and his dominions to the first invader. 

The Duke of Norfolk was at the head of the 
catholics ; and as he had before made use of the 
influence of Anne Boleyn against Wolsey, he 
now directed the insinuations of Catherine How- 
ard his niece, on whom the king bad fixed his 
afteefion, against Cromwell, who was the sup- 
posed author of the violences on the monasteries. 
Without ti;ial, • examination, or evidence, the 
house of peers condemned him to death ; whom, 
some few days before, they had declared worthy 
to be vicar-general of the universe. The king, 
too, who found that great clamours had arisen 
against the administration, was not displeased to 
throw on Cromwell the load of public hatred ; 
and, by making so easy a sacrifice, he hoped to 
regain the afifeetjons of the people. , Cromwell 
was accused of heresy and treason, but unjustly. 
If be merited his fade, it was by his having been 
the king’s, instrument, in conducting Tike iniqui- 
tous bills in a former sessions against the Countess 
of Salisbury. Affairs thus took a uew turn. 
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■which inspired the catholics with liopes of a 
final prevalence over their antagonists. The 
king’s councils were now directed by Norfolk and 
Gardiner : and a furious persecution conunenced 
against the*protesfants. The king, however, did 
not spare the catholics who denied his supre- 
macy ; so that these who were against the pope 
were burned by papal influence; and < ho.se who 
were for him, were hanged by the king. Catholic 
policy kindled at this moment the fires of perse- 
cution ; but it only served to increase the ardour 
of mens’’ iniiuis glowing for a revolution in reli- 
gion. The enthusiastic zeal of the reformers, 
inflamed by punishment, proved contagious to 
the compassionate minds of the spectators. The 
king, howeveri was now sensible of all these mis- 
chiefs; and resolved on uniformity of opinion. 
The Litany was translated into the vulgar f onguc ; 
and one of its prayers was, from Ihe tyranmj of 
the Bishop of Home, and from all his detestable 
enormities, &c. 

To change the religion of a country is one of 
the most perilous enterprizes which a sovereign 
can attempt, gnd often proves most destructive to 
royal authority. But the rough, hatid of Henry 
was well adapted by Nature for rending asiindor 
the bonds ■v^hich'ancient superstition had fastened 
on the nation ; atfd a concurrence of civil and 
ecclesiastical circumstances armed him with the 
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utmost pov.Tr of imperious despotism, of wlitcli 
any history furnishes an example. It enabled 
him lo set (lie political machine in movement ; 
to stop it suddenly; to regulate its career; to 
say, thus liir shall thou go, but no fatther. 

Tile abolition of the pontiff's power contri- 
buted much to the n.'gular e.'tcc.ution of justice. 
While tlic Romish influeucc subsisted, there 
no possihil'ty of punishing any criraes of thr 
clergy, on their claiming contact viith (ho < l.urc., 
It would not ailtiw the magistrate to ^ry I' <.• . T 
fence of its members ; and tl'e <*lun’ch could rot 
inflict any penalties upon then, ^lot ikiiry re- 
strained their pernicious iuiiiiu.iiiir' The pri- 
vilege of clergy was abolished for die ci'inie.s of 
petty treason, murder, ami leiony, to uli under 
the degree of a subdcacon. rfut before, not only 
the clergy wcreproh cii -.1 in their cri..ies, hut the 
laity were exemi't"! li' pr isbment by the 
shelter afforded iu churches- and sanctuaries. The 
parliament restrained these abuses. It was tirst 
declared, that no sauctutiries were allowed in 
eases of high treason, next iu those of murder, 
felony, rapes, burglary, and patty treason ; and 
it limited them in oUner particulars. 

Whether the superstitious protectiQit of crimi- 
nals, or the abuse of the ealbolie tenets by in- 
dulgence pardons and otlier means, produced 
iimnoraiity or not, there is a cuTumstance well 
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worthy of obser'/afioii. Honinjj:shcd asserts, that 
72;000cri!niuaf.s wereexecutcd duriiigthereigoof 
Hrarv, which v.ouhl amount to near 1^000 yearly. 
He add% that in the latter end of Elizabeth’s 
rei^’o, tJjcre weio not executed above 400 yearly : 
an;l about half a century since it appeared, that in 
rt!! E:!jj;land there wore not executed above 50. If 
these facts be correct, such an improvement ia 
li e clutnge of religion and abolition 
c'f paj) i! po' is one of the uuraerous advan- 
ta;,‘ {’*: and a most happy and important one, which 

Inivt; fu’iivc:! under the establishment of the 
•aotestant faitV and King’s supremacy, 

'The '’U’l'riou'f <.liaracter and authority of 
tfeiny had rc.,(iiion the partizaiis of both reli- 
gions in sedcjccdoa ; but upon I s demise, the 
lioj'f ' of ihe proto 't.uifs, and the tears of the ca- 
tholics, piocluccd every where disputes and ani- 
mosities, the u>'ual prelude’' of moic latal divi- 
sions. The papal power exerted to its ut- 
most to animate and strengthen its party. When 
Edward VI. ( 1 .546 ) mounted the throne, the 
Protector Somerset was guided by the counsel of 
Cranmer, w'lio was averse from violence, and 
sought to bring over the ^ people by insensible 
innovations, to that system of doctrines, and dis- 
cipline which he deem^ most pure ar.d perfect. 

The power of Rome, however, still prevailed, 
and the pulpits resounded with defences of the 
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ancient practices and superstitions. Orders were 
therefore given to restrain the topics of sermons; 
and t\>clvc homilies were published, which were 
enjoined to be read lO the people bj the divines. 
This was ofiposcd by Bishops Bonner, Gardiner, 
and Tonstall ; but the influence of Somerset, and 
the example of England, excited a new desire of 
Reformation even abroad; and the sovereignu 
pontilF was much alarmed by a general council. 
The Emperor Charles, no less than the pope, had 
learned to make religion subservient to his ambi- 
tion and policy. He desired to repress the power 
of the court of Rome, as well as to gain over the 
protestants. The Council of Trent was actually 
employed on the abuses and doctrines of the 
church, and the pope was in terror for his great- 
ness. The zeal even of the bishops menaced the 
pontifical authority with ruin, by the exaltation 
of episcopal power to its primitive rights ; and 
the legates found it necessary to escape from the 
results, by a prompt and speedy artifice. It was 
immediately rumoured that the plague had just 
broken out iii Trent; the council was on a sud- 
den transferred ; and thus the pope avoided Re- 
formation. , 

Thongli the nc^ doctrine was now established 
in England, the catholic preachers could not 
forbear from inculcating some ef the old Romish 
tenets. Among* these were Boniier and Gardiner. 
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The former, however, retracted' ; and the latter 
admittied that the kiofj was supreme head' of the 
church, but not of t!ic council, din ina’ a minority. 
TJic severities which Nvereadcipted against men in- 
vested with authovKy, and who possessed means of 
contact and co-op(‘r:i(ioii with pontifical power, 
werethought at that time a necessary policy. Rut 
with respect to others, the rigorous inode of pro- 
ceeding which was pursued will not admit of 
justilication. It was shameful and impolitic to 
furnish the enemies of the Reformation with the 
power of rotorting tlic same objection against the 
protestaut religion, which had been so successfully 
urged against popery. The extreme rigor of 
laws restrains their execution, and defeats the ends 
of justice. A law was made, that any common 
man refraining from offers of employment during 
three days, should be branded in the face with a 
hot iron, and become the slave of the informer. 
This was levelled against the monks, who, since 
the dissolution of the monaslcries, instead of 
working for their support, strolled from family 
to family, and excited disturbances. But the 
inhumanity of the law rendered it abortive. With 
respect to the prelates/ who still manifested their 
adherence to Romish principles, by retarding the 
execution of the new laws, and cbimtenancing 
refractory iiwumbents, it was resolved to deprive 
them, and begin with Gardiner, who was re- 
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moved iVom his bishopric^ and committed to 
close custody. 

Tonstal, Bishop of Durham^ was one of the 
most eminent prelates of that age, still less for the 
dignity of his sec, than for his learning, modera- 
tion, humanity, and beneficence. He opposed, 
by his vote, and all the weight of his authority^ 
the innovations in religion, but as soon as they 
were enacted, he submitted to the law.s, and up- 
held the system established. His known probity 
shielded his compliance from the charge of an 
interested or timc-scvviiig spirit ; itewas univer- 
sally attributed to a profound sense of civil duty, 
and the just conclusions of his understanding, that 
private opinion ought to be sacrificed to public 
peace and national tranquillity. 
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CH APTER V. 

King’s Supremacjj ; and Pope's Usiirpaliou; 
Dreadful Persecutions; Cranmer; Jionner ; 
Gardiner; Pole ; Paul. IP. ; Charles V. 

155S. 


Mary was a bigot in tlie most gloomj sense, 
and her wliole reign was a tissue of persecution 
for the restoration of the popish church and 
power. With this view she committed the great 
seal of England to Gardiner, before hispardon was 
expedited ; so that he sat as judge in the Chan- 
cery, while he was under sentence of death. The 
popish bishops, Bonner, Gardiner, and Tonstal, 
were restored to tlieir dioceses ; and all the pro- 
testant bishops deposed or imprisoned, among 
whom were Cranmer and the venerable Latimer. 
The queen ordered the chancellor to purge the 
church of married ecclesiastics ; and of sixteen 
thousand inferior clergy, two-thirds were depriv- 
ed of their benefices, besides some bishops. 

The title of supreme head of the churchy 
although inseparably annexed by law to the 
crown of England, was now omitted in the sum- 
mons of parliament. The two houses voted an 
address, acknowledging their guilt of a most hor 
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liblc defection from flic true cliurcli, professing 
their sinceve repentance for past transgressions, 
declaring their resolution to repeal all laws en- 
acted to the prejudice of the sovereign pemtitf 
and the holj sec, and iniicatiug their majesties 
to iuh reede with the holy father for his forgive- 
ness of so criminal and so terrible a schism. This 
request was easily granted. Cardinal Pole, the 
legate of llie pope, repaired to the House of Peers, 
and, in the name of his holiness, prescribed an abo- 
lition of all laws enacted agaiijst papal authority, 
as a penance for their transgressions*; and onpro- 
mmnciiig absolution to both houses, which they 
received upon their knees, he removed all eccle- 
siastical censures, and received them into the bo- 
som of the church. When Pope Julius was in- 
formed of those occurrences, he said it was an 
unexampled instance of his felicity ; to receive 
thanks from the English, for permitting them to 
do what he ought to give them thanks for per- 
forming. Three ambassadors were dispatched 
to Rome to yield obedience to his holiness in the 
names of the king, queen, and three estates of 
parliament. # . 

The statutes a^inst heretics, passed in tlie 
reign of Richard II. and Henry IV,, were re- 
vived; and Gardiner W'as resolved on the extir- 
pation oi heresy : hut Cardinal Pole iiusucccss- 
f op posed this persecution. N umbers of vie- 
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tiins were hnrried to the tlames, and snficred 
amidst circumstances horrible and melancholy. 
Doctor Tavlor, vicar of Ikidlev, aa ohl and ve- 
nerable ecclesiastic, ■svas brought to London, and 
being' personally revilotl by Gardiner A'i.itli the 
epithets of traitor and villain, because he op- 
posed the celebration of mass in bis cbiircb, was 
sent back to be burned at Hadley. When ho 
was conducted to the stake, he addressed him- 
self to those present who were his parishioners, 
and was struck on the head by one of the guards. 
He was than fixed in a barrel of pitch, and a 
faggot being flung at the good old man, which 
W'ouiided him .severely, and covered his whole 
visage with blood, he said, " Oh friend ! I have 
harm enough, what ncedexl that ? ” When he re- 
peated a psalm in English, one of the guards 
struck him on the mouth, bidding him speak 
Latin ; and while bp was employed in pious eja- 
culations, another cleft his head with an halbert 
in such a manner, that bis brains came out, and 
lie expired. 

Tlie brutality of Bonner, impelled by frantic 
zeal, drove , him to tear the,, beard of a poor vic- 
tim from his face, and to torture him with t;he 
flame of a taper, until his .v.eius burst, and his 
sinews were consumed, because be could not 
convert him to the popish faith. Surely like in- 
stances should be made as public as the day, to 
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convince bigots and zealots how fruitless is such 
barbarity, how odious such iuhuinauity. 

Gardiner’s plan was to attack men eminent for 
virtue and for learning, whose example either of 
punishment or recuntatii)n woulil have an influ- 
ence on the multitude, and wlioiii he hoped ter- 
ror v/ordd bind to submission. lJut In lingers, 
prebendar) of !Sl. Paurs, he found a perseverance 
and courage, which it may seeiu strange to find 
in human nature, and of which all sects and ail 
ages do, notwithstanding, furnish c.xainples. 
Rogers, besides the motives of self preservation, 
felt other very powerful ifiduccmeuts to com- 
pliance. lie had a wife whom he tenderly 
loved, and ten children ; yet such was his serenity 
after condemnation, that the jailers, it is said, 
waked him from a sound sleep, when the hour 
of his execution apptoacfacd. He bad desired to 
see his wife before he die«V; but Gardiner told 
him, that he was a priest; he could not possibly 
have a wife ; thus joining insult to cruelty. 
Rogers was burnt in Smith field. 

A man named Tool, who was hanged for rob- 
bery, having expre^ed at the gallows some 
doiihts about transuhstantiation, was tried after 
his deaths and his body burnt for a heretic. 

Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, was lied to a 
stake, and the queen’s pardon laid upon a stool 
before him, which it was in his power to merit 
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by a recantation ; but he ordered it to be re- 
moved, and cheerfully prepared himself for that 
dreadful punishment to which he was sentenced. 
He suflered it in its full severity. 'Jflie wind, 
which was vehement, blow tlm flume of liie reeds, 
from his body ; the faggots were green, and did 
not kindle easily : all bis lower parts wore con- 
sumed before his vitals were attackc'd ; one of 
his hands dropt off; with the other lie contimfed 
to beat his breast. He was heard to pray and 
to exhort Ihe people, till his tongue, swollen with 
the violence wf his agony, could no longer aflbrd 
him utterance. He was in torture three quarters 
of an hour, and bore it with inflexible constancy. 

Ridley, Bishop of London, and old Latimer, 
formerly Bishop of Worcester, both celebrated 
5or learning and virtue, perished together in the 
flames at Oxford, and supported each otlu'r by 
mutual exhortations. W hen tied to the stake 
before Baliol College, Ridley called to his com- 
panion, Be of good heart, bretijer, for God 
will cither assuage the flame, or enable us to 
abide it and Latimer consoled him in his turn, 
saying, “ We shall this day ..light such a candle 
in Englaiid, as I trust, »by God's grace, shall 
never be put out,” Gardiner was so eager after 
the blood of these prelates, that be w'ould not 
dine on the day of their suffering, until he re- 
ceived the news of their death, which did not 
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arrive till four o’clock in llic afternoon, lie then 
ate his dinner with unconmion satisfaction : but 
the same evening lie was seized by a disease, 
which brpught him to the grave in less than a 
week. He is said to have fell some remorse in 
his last moments, and to have exclaimed, ” I 
liavc sinned with Peter, but I have not wept 
with Peter.” 

Two German theologians, Bucerus and Fagius, 
who had been dead several years, were sum- 
moned to give an account of their faith ; and as 
they did not appear, they w’crc Ooixlemncd to be 
burnt for heresy. • Their remains w'ere dug up, 
and consumed to ashes at Oxfonl. 

In Guernsey, a scene of almost incredible bar- 
barity was acted : a mother and her two daiightcrs 
were committed to the flames ; one of the^i 
being married, and in the last month of her 
pregnancy, wa^, Ijy the violence of the pain, 
taken in labour, and produced an infant, which a 
humane spectator rescued from the fire ; but after 
some consultation, the magistrate, who super- 
intended the execution, ordered the innocent to 
be thrown back into the flames, where it perished 
with ita mother. , ' 

Cranmer was cited by the Pope to stand bis 
trial at Rome, but being kept in close custody at 
Oxford, be w as, upon his not appearing at Rome, 
condemned as contumacious.. Bonner, Bishop 
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of London, and TLirlcby of Ely, were scut to 
degrade him; he was first clothed in derision, 
with pontifical robes of coarse canvas ; then 
Bonner insulted him by most indecent raillery, 
and ordered hiin (o be sJ ripped of his ludicrous 
attire, according- to (he Romish ceremony of 
degradation. Thirlchy wept bitterly during the 
whole scene; while the former cxcculed the me- 
lancholy ceremony with all the joy and exulfation 
that suited his savage nature. The queen, not 
satisfied with the eternal damnation of (Tanrner, 
which she believed inevitable, and with the exe* 
cution of that dreadiul sentence to which he was 
condemned, was prompted, by' her bigotted re- 
venge, to seek also the ruin of his hoqonr, and the 
infamy of bis name. Persons were employed to 
attack him, not by disputations against which in, 
was armed, but by insinuation and address. 
uities Avere placed before him, to which Jiis cha- 
Tacter still entitled him, if he would merit them 
by recantation ; hopes were held up to him of 
long enjoying those powerful friends, whom his 
hcoeUceiit disposition had Attached to him during 
the. course of his prosperity. Overcome by a 
fond love of life and the ‘pleasures of suck future 
happiness, terrified By the prospect of those tor- 
tures which now awaited him, he suffered, in an 
unguarded moment, the sentiments ol nature to 
prevail over his resolution ; and he agreed to sign 
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the doetrincs of the papal supremacy and real 
presence. The court, equally pertidious and 
cruel- sent orders that he should be required to 
ackriowlcdfco his errors iu church before the 
pco|:ie, ;uu! be led immediately thence to exc- 
cutiori. C’rauiucr having either received a secret 
iutinialion of tlicir design, or repented of his 
weakness, surprised the congregation by a eon- 
trarv declaration ; be said, “ there was one mis- 
carriage in his life, of wdiich, above all others, he 
sincerely repented ; the insincere declaration of 
faith, which the fear of death aloufi had extorted 
from him ; that he took this opportunity of 
atoning for his error, by a sincere and open recan- 
tation, and , was willing to seal with his blood 
that doctrine, which he formerly believed to be 
communicated from heaven ; ,and that as his 
hand had erred by betraying his heart, it should 
be punished by a severe but just doom, and should 
first pay the forfeit of itsoflcace,” He was thence 
led to the stake amidst the insults of the Catho- 
lics ; and having now summoned up all the force 
of his mind, he bore their scorn, as well as the 
torture of his punishfiient^'with singular fortitude. 
He stretched out hiahaod, and without betraying, 
either by . his countenance or motions, the least 
sign of weakness, he held it in the flames until 
it was entirely consumed ; his thoughts seemed 
wholly occupied with reflexions on bis former 
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ikult, for he called aloud several times, “ Tfiat 
unveorthy hand.” Cranmer was a man of can- 
dour, learning, and capacity, possessed of merit, 
and adorned with those benevolent virtues which 
were fitted to render him useful and amiable in 
society. His morals procured him universal re- 
spect, and his martyrdom crowned him the licro 
of the Protestant party. Bonner, who had so 
inhumanly reviled and persecuted him, was a 
man of profligate manners aiid of a bridal cha- 
racter, who seemed to rejoice in the torments of 
the unhappy sufferers. He sometimes whip- 
ped the prisoners with his own hands, till he 
was tired by the violence of the shauicful and 
cruel exercise. Gardiner was a man of selfish 
character, a profound dissembler, and of a proud, 
vindictive, cruel disposition. When he resolved 
on persecution, he vainly expected that a few 
examples would strike terror into the reformers ; 
but finding the work multiply, his policy de- 
volved the invidious office on others, and chiefl y 
op Bonner. Not less than 284 persons perished 
as victims for their faith in the reign of Mary. 
Wbeii we contemplate such barbarities, the mind 
is almost inclined to doui)t,that the perpetrators 
are the children of human nature, far less the 
ministers and servants of Christ, whose doctrine 
is mercy, love, and beneficence : but these men 
look and act like the ministers of infernal malice 
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lot loo«o upon the world. Gardiner's cautious con- 
duct and success liad no raised his character for 
■wisdom and policy, tied his opinion was an oracle 
in the queen's conneils.and his authority supported 
persecidion. Cardinal Colo was a man of virtue 
a [id candour, respected for his learning;, piety, 
and humanity, hut coosi<Iercd as a good man, 
rather than a great niinifitcr; ajid his disapjrro- 
balioti couid not arrest persecution. Gardiner 
made his religion siibscrvient to hi.s policy. Pole 
would not sillier considerations of human policy 
to come in compctilion with his ccligion. Gar- 
diner’s temper and interest led him to support, 
by persecution, a ndigion which he regarded 
with great indifference. Pole's moderation and 
contempt of selfish interest, induced him to ad- 
vise a toleration of heretical tenets which he 
blamed. 

Certain it is, that persecution is the scandal of 
all religion ; and so far from being the work of 
men's conviction in opposite tenets, it is a proof 
that their regard has never reached the remote 
and sublime objects of religion. Must not the 
spectators of persecu^Oivbe moved with pity to- 
ward its ipartyrs/?iud naturally seduced to enr- 
bface principles. V^hich can inspire men with con- 
stancy almost supernatural? Will not men allow 
that persecution is not conviction either for the 
weak, the ignorant, or the obstinate ? It sefcma 
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It seems better calculated to make hj'pocritcs 
than converts. To beat men in order to teach 
them what they do not believe, is preposterous — 
and if it be to force assent to what they do not 
believe, then punishment is a lecture of hypocrisy 
and falsehood. If the fundamental principles of 
any sect be to execrate, and abbor, and damn, 
and extirpate another, what choice is there left 
for the constituted authorities or magistrate, but 
to take a party, and secure the public tranquillity; 
for there is no human depravity can equal revenge 
and cruelty cyvered with the mantle of religion. 
It is computed by a great author*, that not less 
than 50,000 [lersons were hanged, beheaded, 
buried alive, or burnt on account of religion, in 
the Low Countries alone, from the time that the 
edict of Charles V. was promulgated against the 
Reformers ; and in France the number was im- 
mense ; yet in both countries the progress of 
opinion, instead of being checked, was rather 
forwarded by these persecutions. 

The burning of heretics was an infallible plea 
to the pope, but no great solicitation was requi- 
site, to admit a strayed flock within his pale from 
which he had reaped sufh profit, Paul IV., 
however, who was one of the ifiost haughty, pon- 
tiffs ever elevated to the papal chair, was not 


♦ Father Paul, lib, 5^ 
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pleased that Mary retained^ among^ her titles, 
that of Queen of Ireland. . He affirmed that it 
belonged to him alone, as lie saw proper^ either 
to erect new kingdoms or abolish the old: how- 
cverj he condescended to erect Ireland into a 
kingdonij and then admitted the queen’s title to 
be assumed from his own concession. Paul far- 
ther deiuasulocl^ that England, in order to shew 
its filial piety, would restore all the privileges 
and omoknncnls of the Romish church and 
Peter s peace. IVith rc.spect to the nation, these 
reraon,stianc(;3 were nugatory; hut as to the 
queen they were iTiiperativc. She determined, 
therefore, to restore all the church lauds in pos- 
session of the crown : and tiiofigh the exchequer 
w as exhausted, she directed convents and monas- 
tcri-'is to be built as monuments of her zeal. 
Tite council objected to these measures ; but the 
papal conclave had more weight, for the queen 
declared that she preferred the salvation of her 
soul io ten such kingdoms as England. , 

The conduct of Paul was uniform in bis high 
pretensions : he tbupdered in the ears of all am- 
bassadors bis loft 3 ^ supremacy; that he wanted 
not the aidpf that he was above all 

potentates, of '^h!^;;^irth ; thatmonarchs must not 
pretend to.:.a fanrilmrity or equality with him ; 
that he had tlie pow er to alter and to regulate 
kingdoms; that he. was the sovereign successor 
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of those who deposed kings and emperors ; and 
that rather than submit to any thing below his 
supreme dignity, he would set fire to the four 
corners of the world. Kings, he said, he would 
not admit as his companions; they were all his 
subjects, and he would hold them under bis feet : 
so saying, he stamped upon the 'ground with his 
old and infirm limbs, for he was now past four- 
score years. Who could forbear in those days 
to cast a comparative regard from this imperious 
pope on his lofty throne of supremacy, to Charles' 
V. in his humbl^and tranquil retreat in Estrerna- 
dura ? This prince, though educated amidst wars 
and intrigues of state, had descended from the 
power and exaltation of a throne, to set apart 
his time and thoughts for inquiring after sacred 
tjruth in religion, which he had hitherto consi- 
dered only in a political light. The result was 
a propensity to the new doctrines, and an unex- 
pected alteration in his sentiments. This great 
emperor thus prevented the decline of age ; he 
quitted wars, and thrones, and human policy, 
embrace religion : but this priest made religion 
subservient to his policy. He^had formed it into 
stepping-stones , to mount- a thfon® in the feeble 
extremity of old a^, in order assert uni- 
versal usurpation, to iexult jti' 'dominion, witH 
restless ambition and revenge to ■ blot the di- 
vine charter of religion descended to ,us froiH 
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Heavetij and throw all nations into combuS" 
tion*. 

Tlie character of Mary is conspicuous in the 
preceding details ; the most prominent feature of 
which was bigotry, shatlcd by the deepest cruelty 
and revenge. Her temper was bad, her under- 
standing narrow' ; soinetiincb she was sincere, 
sometimes she was faithless. But bigotry on 
one side, and casuistry on another, could easily 
justify to her mind the violation of any engage- 
ment. In the complication of vices which en- 
tered into her composition, there is scarcely the 
tincture of any virtue, except a changeable shade 
of sincerity. 

* Charles V. in his hours of rclaxatmn amused iiimsclf with 
works of mechanism, and drew a reflection from the ronsfruc- 
tion of clocks upon the utter impracticability of the object, which 
he had so much pursued duting his grandeur. How impos- 
sible, ’ said Charles, " that he who never could frame two ma- 
chines which would go exactly alike, could ever be able to 
make all mankind concur in the same belief and opinion 1” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Snprcmcicj/ restored; Assumption of the Anns 
and Title of Elizabeth, hi Manj Queen of Scots; 
Origin of the Jjccigue; Conduct of the King; 
Lou) Countries involved; Catholics frequent 
Protestant Churches; King sends a consecrated 
Banner to Ireland, and excites Rchcllion; Se- 
minaries established Abroad hj the Pope, for 
English Catholics; Proceedings of the English 
Convent at lUieirn; The Voiv of Savage; Pro- 
ject of Ballard; Plots against Elizabeth ; 
Spanish Armada, ^c. 

1558 to 

"^ViiEN Eliaabcth mounted the throne; the au- 
thority of the Roman pontiff was incompatible 
with her title to the crown. But Sir William 
Cecil taught her, that the curses and execrations 
of the Romish church were, in the present times, 
more an object of ridicule than terror, and had 
now as little influence in this world as in the 
next. Steps were immediately taken for the re- 
establishment of the protestant religion. The 
parliament enacted; that aft the Stotutfes of Ed- 
ward, relative to religion; should be renewed and 
confirmed; that the nbmioatioU to bishoprics 
should be vested in the queen; thatau peisons in 
office should take the oath of supremacy j and that 
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no person, by word or writing, sbould support any 
foreign authority in the kingdom iiiider severe 
penalties ; that there should be an uniformity of 
wtnship ; that on the vacancy of any bishopric 
the queen might seize on all its temporal posses- 
sions, making ^ just recompense to the see by 
some of tlie inipropiiations belonging to the 
crown. l>ut this pretended equivalejit was much 
inferior in value, and thus the queen; amidst all 
her concijrns for religion, committed, like pre- 
ceding reformers, vast depredations on the eccle- 
siastical revenues. ' . 

Such measures failed not to inflame the ani- 
mosity of Rome. The pope became the declared 
enemy of Elizabeth. Mary of Scotland claimed 
her crown by a title which many of the Engli-sh 
privately acknowledged. The French king, and 
Phili]) of Spain who had been repulsed in his 
M'isbes of marriage with the queen, roused by 
papal influence against her alterations in, religion, 
hecanie likevrisc her determined foes; and the 
Irish were arrogant, violent, and blindly devoted 
to the po pe. In such a precarious emergency she 
laid down two maxims, from which she never 
swerved afterw^fls. /;>*Tbe first was to conciliate 
her own people' i; the second wasj to find work for 
her enemies in their own dominions. The pope, 
anxious.to regain his power over England, sent a 
brief to Elizabeth, exhorting her to return within.< 
the pale of the Romish church ; but the nuncio’s 
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©flcrs were rejected. The King of Spaliij restor- 
ing the collar bf the order of the garter, declined 
afterwards all alliance with England. The holy 
see, contemplating the e.\ample of England in it.s 
effects, became alarmed at the progress of Refor- 
mation in other countries, and determined on 
vigorous counteraction. A dreadful persecution 
ensued in France under the Cardinal Lo'fraiuc 
against the protestants. Eli:xabeth soon felt the 
necessity of regulations for the safety of her own 
people, knd issued a proclamation, comtpanding 
anabaptists and heretics to quit the realm within 
twenty days, under pain of imprisonment. The 
pope, still eager to tr y every cfl’ort of policy, con- 
ceived it might be judicious, under the existing 
circumstances, to resort to a measure of address ; 
and therefore made advances to Elizabeth to send 
some English bishops to the council of Trent ; 
hut Elizabeth forbid his nuncio to enter her do- 
minions ; and denied the authority of the Bishop 
of Rome to call a council, who had no more 
power than any other bishop. Philip stdicited the 
pope to excommunicate her : while lie insulted her 
ambassador, and ordered her . merchants to be 
persecuted by the Spanish, inquisition. The 
catholics also -weire urged on, ahd began to cabal 
in private for the re-eatablishineht of the Romish ‘ 
faith. And Mary of Scotland likewise joined in 
correspondence with the malcontents; whose 
pretensions to Elizabeth’s crown and dignity 
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were displayed by the assumption of her arms, 
and title. ^’hc Lords Northumberland and 
WestmorelanW had also prepared measures for 
rebellion, together with Mary and bar ministers ; 
and had entered into a correspondence with the 
duke of Alva, the Spanish governor of the Low 
Countries, who promised arras, ammunili''n. and 
troops, and one of his most famous generals to 
command them. This, however, was frustrated. 

The parliament met, and the first law' passed was 
levellci^ against the queen of Scots; it enacted, 
that any person who should attempt any thing 
against the qireen, or question her right to the 
crown, or call her heretic or schismatic, should 
suffer one year’s imprisonment for the first of- 
fence, and for the second, be guilty of prsemu- 
nire. Another law denounced it to be high trea- 
son, to obtain, publish, or execute, any papal 
bull or writing, or to reconcile any person to the 
church of Rome ; it likewise decreed the penal- 
ties of a prsmunirc against the aiders and abet- 
tors of such oficiiders, and all thase who should 
•introduce into the kingdom, or receive crosses, 
beads, or. any thing hallowed by the Bishop of 
Romer and all these, who should conceal siicU 
hulls, were giitlty of misprisiou of treason. And 
a third ,^atcii(f enacted, that all natives departing 
from the realm,' and not returning within six 
months, were subject to forfeiture of real and* 
personal estates. 
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A new conspiracy was now formed by Ridol- 
phi, a Florentine merchant^ who, while he pub- 
licly pursued the occupation of Commerce, pri- 
vately managed all the intrigues of the court of 
Rome with the catholics in England. He had, at 
the desire of queen Mary, conferred with the 
Bishop of Ross, about the offers made to her by 
the pope and the king of Spain. The object of 
this was a subversion of the government and re- 
ligion by foreign invasion and domestic insur- 
rection. Their chief reliance in England was on 
the catholic.s, hut they counted also on numbers 
of indigent gentry, chiefly younger brothers, 
who, by the late decay of the church, being 
without a prospect of livelihood suitable to their 
birih, were ready to throw themselves into any 
desperate enterprise. In order, however, to 
rouse and animate the malcontents, some great 
nobleman was required to be placed at their 
head. And on account of his power and his 
popularity, none seemed so proper as the Duke 
of Norfolk. Norfolk, who was a good protest- 
ant and a loyal subject, could not relish a. scheme 
patronised by the pope and, ..the catholic interest, 
and though he involved hiii|self in the enterprise, 
lie did not forget his sovereign.,, his county,' P* 
his religion. He ;a^ed>^^4i|hfferty for t^^ qneefi 
of Scots, and the ebnai^t qf . EUiabeth to their 
marriage ; but could not reproach himself as a 
rebel or a traito^. However, having implicated 
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himself bj receiviiiff papers, aud M'bieh his secret- 
tarj’ omitted to burn, they appefared as full evi- 
dence of his gdilt, and sentence was passed upon 
him , accordingly. Twice Elizabelh signed the 
warrant for bis execution, twice slie revoked the 
sentence — and, after mouths of hesitation, from 
concurrent motives of regard aud compassion to«- 
ward a man not less exalted by his rank than his 
merit, the Commons addressed her in strong terrasi 
for his execution ; and Norfolk fell. 

The Spanish ambassador was ordered to leave 
the realm, on account of his c(pnnc-xion ,w'ith 
Ridolphi, and his share in «>thcr conspiracies^ 
Philip resented this disgrace by the imprlson- 
meut of all English subjects in Spain, the con- 
fiscation of their property, aud the -prohibition 
of commerce. Elizabeth, regardless of his re- 
sentment,, concluded a league with Charles IX. 
of France. But the pleasure which this alliance 
produced was soon succeeded by horror, at an 
event that marked this monarch and his mother 
to be two monsters of barbarous and roost inhu- 
man dissimulation. ' They invited the chiefs of 
the protestants to' pkris, pnder a pretence of 
celebrating ihp nHpiials-'-of the Princess Mar- 
garet with thp^^ti^ of Navirfe. But on the 
eve, of :Stf ;]||»rtholpBae\v a was given, 

and the king Jeading^k^V^Hy^a massacre of the 
protestants commenced, when all conditions 
figes aod sexes were involved in undislinguish- 
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able ruin. The streets of Paris flowed with 
blood, and the people, more maddened than 
glutted with cruelty, exercised on the bodies of 
the dead all the rage of most licentious bru- 
tality. About 500 men of rank perished in this 
massacre, and about 10,000 of inferior condi- 
tion. The people in the provincial towns emu- 
lated the bloody and brutal example of the capi- 
tal, and about 30,000 victims were sacrificed, 
in order to make men believe in the Christian 
principles of those people, guilty of such out- 
rages against (iod and man! This butchery 
for the establishment of papal supremacy and 
doctrines was highly approved at Rome, but 
overwhelmed the protestants of Europe with sor- 
row and consternation. 

Elizabeth now saw the danger of lier situation. 
This massacre was the first- fruit of that general 
conspiracy of the league of Bayonne, for the c.x- 
termination of protestants. The protestants de- ‘ 
sorted France in numbers, others, remained, and 
taking up arms, formed a considerable force. 
Two parties now existed in France, and all was 
confusion. Henry of Aojpu won mounted the 
throne, but he fimnd , catholics under the 
Duke of Guise, and ;the protestants headed by 
the Prince of Condi and, the Kir^ of Navarre. 
The former, an artful and hold Ibader, reduced 
his partisans into a regular body, and laid the 
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foundaiion of the famous league, which, with** 
out paying any regard to the royal authority', 
aimed at tlic total suppression of the luigouots. 
Unhappily, from the exlveme violence of otic 
side, it w'as' concciied loleralion could no longer 
be aduiilted. The king declared himself the 
head of the seditious confederacy of the league, 
but his measures manifested Iiis reluctance ; and 
bis undefined policy gave "no contentment to 
cither party, lli.s moderation was suspicious to 
both. He hoped by artifice and subfihty to al- 
lure the nation from confusion iijto the love of 
pleasure and repose ; but he was caught in the 
snare which he prepared for others,. And sirk- 
ing into dissoluteness and indulgence, .h.. lost 'he 
esteem of his people wholly, and their aficctiou.s 
partly. Instead pf advancing such men of cha- 
racter and ability as were neuters between these 
dangerous factions, he ga\e his confidence to 
3’oung and agreeable favourites, who being un- 
gblp to prop his falling authority, leaned upon 
it entirely, and augmented that w-eight of gene- 
ral odium which bore down his administration. 
The artifices of the king were too refined to suc- 
ceed, and too, frequent to be concealed. TIip 
general body of the nation devoted themselves/ 
therefore, '.'to one or other of the two parties. 

These civil commotions were important ; they 
ranged Elizabeth on the side of the protestants. 
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and Philip on the side of tlie Roma;:isfs. The 
poufiagraiion embraced the Low Countries^ 
where the cruelty, iusoleuce, and oppression of 
the .Spanish governor Alva, drove the people to 
arms. illiam. Prince of t)rangc, retired from 
tlii.s scene of tyrannic d.angcr to his paternal cs- 
iait's in Germany. Ifc was summoned, however, 
by Alva to appear before his tribunal ; he re- 
ii;ri.ed with an army. Unitiijg the revolted 
towns in a league, and indamipg the inhabitants 
by emy motiu* which reUgio'.s v.cal resent- 
riKj.tor lo\e tff iVeef.om could inspire, he ex- 
iiorU’d them, in dgfcncc of their faith tlicir 
liberties and tlicir liven, to endure the utmost 
c.iiremjvies of war. end thus laid the founda- 
tion of that Oi.ce illnstrions ceimnonwealth, 
which was pcrl'’(,i<'d under the protection of 
Elizabeth. 

Religion was the main spring of all the great 
political inovcnicnts of this age. The queen,' 
however, established no inquisition in mens’ bo- • 
soms ; and tlic catholics, in the beginning of her 
reign, shewed little reluctance against attending 
the protestant worship. The pope, however, 
hastcned.the putflifcation of his buU, cxcotnmu- 
nicating the queeitf and freeing hef subjects from 
all oaths and allegiance,, The emissaries of the 
pontiif spared no exertion to widen the breach 
between the two religions, and to represent the 
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frequenfing; of protestant churches as criminal in 
catJiolics. These practices ' produced conse- 
quences which increased the severity of go- 
vernment. 

The catholics of Ireland^ being excluded from 
oCiccs under government, were urged ou by tlie 
agents of Rome, and broke out into rebellion. 
James Fitzmorris repaired to Home, and under- 
took to redufc the kingdom of In land to the 
obedience (»f (lie holy see. lie was furnished by 
the pope witli a small sum of money, a conse- 
crated banner, and letters of recommendation to 
^ tJie king of Spain, who supplied him with a 
party of soldiers, and throe ships, in which they 
arrived at Kerry. The rebels were defeated and 
partly , punished ; but their spirits w ere again 
raised by a reinforcement of Spanish and Italian 
troops, with arms for live thousand men. Re- 
bellion again broke out, and a conspiracy was 
'formed to massacre the lord lieutenant and .all 
the protestants. of Ireland, who were at that pe- 
riod but few. The rebels, however, were subdued, 
and tranquillity restored. 

Similar s^enes^wripr^ apprehended in England, 
as the pope liitd sent oyer priests to preach sedi- 
tiori,, foqr of , yvHdnt were exd^qted' for having 
matuta{^^^;|b'at the .||ueeq.,^ad been lawfully 
depoi^^^by htt hbliaew. - and cardinal 
Lorraine, established seminaries at Rheinis and 
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Rome for English catholics ; but a proclama- 
tion was issued^ ordering all persons who had 
children, wards, or rclsitives in foreign semina- 
ries, to deliver in their names to <Iic ordinary inien 
days ; lo bring tlieni home in four months ; but 
should they refuse to return, to withhold ftota 
them all supplies of money, and not to haibour 
or maintain any priest or Jesuit, on pain of be- 
ing punished as favourers of sedition. 

A plan was laid by one Throgmorton, with 
Mendoza the Spanish ambassador, for the inva- 
sion of England ami the subversion of the go- 
vernment. Papers containing a list of the. prin- 
cipal catholics, and of the sea-ports most iitted 
for a descent, were discovered. Throgmorton 
confessed he had concerted a method, whereby 
the catholics might levy men in the queen’s 
name, to join the foreign forces. , All this, how- 
ever, he retracted on his trial. In the interval 
between his trial and execution he subscribed 
his former confession. And when at the gallows, 
he denied every circumstance of the matter. ’ . 

Another plan was formed by the pope, the 
King of Spain, and.llm Duke, of Guise, for the 
invasion of England, whicli was discovered hy 
the papers of one Gt^ighton, an English Jesuit. 
Pursued by piratesvnn .^^ssag^iie tore some 
paper's, which being coltected, and pasted toge- 
ther, the secret was discovered. William Parry, 
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ik]?o, a Welchman, and member of the Hbilse of 
Commons, manifested his attachment to the Ro- 
mish cause, by singly opposing a bill against the 
Jesuits. Ilis ’/eal carried him on until he was 
iinpcacbed, when he confessed he had been de- 
termined by INTorgan, the English refugee, to as- 
sassinate the queen, and by Raggazoni the pope's 
nuncio at Paris. He Avrotc a letter to the pope, 
which was conveyed through Cardinal Como, in 
which he corarauuicafed his intention to the holy 
father, and craved his absolution and paternal 
benediction. Having recei\ed £ui Answer from 
the cardinal, informing him that his purpose was 
extremely applauded at Rome, he deterinined 
to execute it. He said, that under the prelencd 
of disclosing a feigned conspiracy, lie had ob- 
tained admittance to her majesty; -but being 
struck with remorse, he laid aside his dagger 
and treasonable design; that cardinal Allen’s 
(book, having since taught him it w'as not only 
allowable, but honourable to kill excommu- 
nicated princes, he had resolved* to accomplish 
his former purpose. Parry was e.vccuted. An 
act followed for the. removal of all popish priests 
from the realihy in four days, under pain of high 
treason; aiid the return of alt English subjects 
from feretgh seminaries, in six months, n.aler 
pain nrbeing denounced as traitors ; and all re- 
mittance of money to foreign seminaries to be 
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punished on conviction, with perpetual banish^ 
meut and confiscation of effects. This rigid sta- 
tute was thought necessary amidst the, numerous 
and dangerous machinations excited by the court 
of Rome. Bloody designs now appeared every 
where, as the result of that bigotted spirit by 
which the two religious, but especially the ca- 
tholic, were at that time actuated. Somerville, 
a gentleman of Warwick, somewhat deranged, 
had heard so much of the merit attending the 
assassination of heretics and persecutors, that he 
came to Londpn to murder the queen ; but be- 
traying his design by some extravagances, he 
was thrown into prison, and perished by a volun- 
tary death. Baltazar Gerard undertook and ex- 
ecuted the same design against the Prince of 
Orange. That great restorer and famous pro- 
tector of religious liberty fell by the hand of this 
assassin at Delft. War also, another effect of 
religious fary, now raged between England and 
Spain. Drake was sent with twenty sail to at- 
tack the Spaniards in the West Indies, and re- 
turned crowned with laurels and loaded with trea- 
sure. But the enterprises of Leicester in the Low 
Countries WCTc mucli less successful than those of 
Drake. In this Campaign, near t# Zutpheii, §ir 
Philip Sidney felh the naosit perfect;, model au 

accomplished gentieftifi^nV tlat the'wanton im^gin* 
ationof poetry or fiction could form. Virtuous 
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conduct, polite conversation, heroic valour, and 
elegant erudition, all concurrtjd to render him the 
ornainentand delightof the English court. When 
he was lying on the field, mangled with wounds, a 
bottle of water was brought to him to relieve his 
thirst. But observing a soldier near him in a 
like miserable condition, he said, ‘^this man’s 
necessity is still greater than mine,” and resigned 
to him the bottle of water. 

The religious fury abroad seemed to obliterate, 
at ibis moment, every maxim of cotnmon seme, 
and every principle of humanity.. The English 
seminary at Rheims, intoxicated with admiration 
of the omnipotence and infallibilitj'of the pope, re- 
vered his bull, by which he excommunicated and 
deposed the queen. And their extravagance 
was such, that they asserted it was a performance ' 
ifflinediatcly dictated by the Holy Ghost. The- 
assassination of heretical sovereigns, and of Eli- 
zabeth in particular, was now represented as thd 
most meritorious of all enterprises, and to perish 
in such an attjempt was to secure the glorious 
and never-fa^diog crown of martyrdom. This 
doctrine hurried onJJ^hn Sftvage to make a ,so-. 
lemn vow,^bai,Iie.wqdtd murd^ Elizabeth ; and 
he was senhdv^ i^eepmmendea to the confidence 
of ze^lom' John Ballard^, 

also a ph’e'sf di^ that sea^ifiary, formed a project, 
of dethroning Elizabeth and of restoring the ca- 
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tholic religion by force of urnis. He communi- 
cated it to Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador at 
Paris, who encouraged him to hope for succours 
fropa the pope, the Spaniards, and the Duke of 
Gu ise who had resolved to make some attempt 
on the queen. Ballard proceeded to England to 
efl'ectiiate at once his project of assassination, in- 
surrection, and invasion. Hence arose the con- 
•piracy of Babingtoti, whose ambition gallantry 
and religious zeal taught him to despise every 
danger in the cause of Mary, and against the go- 
vernment of J;^li'/abcth. With these men and 
Savage, several others joined in the conspiracy. 
Babington’s zeal proceeded to indiscretion. He 
caused a picture to be made where he was drawn 
standing amidst the six assassins, with a motto 
subjoined, expressing that, their common dangers 
were the bond of their confederacy. Secretary 
Walsinghara by private means got a copy of this 
picture for Elizabeth, that she might know the as- 
sassins. And by the impression which it made upon 
her mind, she recognised Barnwell .in her garden. 
"Walsinghara, with givait address, made himself 
master of the whole plot ; bUt the conspirators at 
length' suspecting this,, revived on . the imme- 
diate assassination' of the qu,een; and Savage 
and^Charuock wefej^puted to' execute it with-, 
out delay. But a pr^illamatiop being issued, i« 
■^hich they were described, some of them wero 

W 
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-t^ken, disguised as peasants^ at Harrow'; 
fourteen were hanged at St. Giles's Fields, their 
usual place of meeting. This conspiracy has- 
tened the trial of Mary ; and her correspond- 
ence with Babiugton, her conviction. The zeal 
of a quick mind like Mary’s, the resentment of 
a lofty spirit vehement in its purpose, and the 
sense of injuries and interest, induced her to, 
unite with conspirators, who, actuated by im- 
pulses of superstitious frenzy, had resolved on the 
murder of Elizabeth. 

The perpetual object of the policy of Philip 
was fo exterminate heresy, and support foe popish 
religion : and considering the power and credit 
of iilizal^ as the chief bulwark of the profest- 
ant religion, he hoped, if be could subdue that, 
princess, to reunite foe whole iforistian world in- 
foe Eomish communion. He had also long barr 
boured a violent and personal desire of revenge 
. against her for her acts of hostility. These hopes 
and motives deformined him to invade Englatid. 

' ' Every part of vast empire resounded with the 
noise of armaipents and pireparations; Sicily, 

' 'Maples, gpaio;^|>3^u^»' Flaiiders, all were in 
; a^ion ; andfoe^iSpifoiards, oste^tioqs of their 
v-lhfte ;wifo. vada hiipes of success, 

denomiuti^ fohi# aavy, tlm lmincible Armula^ 

upon the armada 
a ednseetated banner, and fulminated a new buU 
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of excotniiiunicattoq against the qiieen; he’ de- 
posed l]er> absolved her subjects from llieir oaths 
of allegiance, puhUshed a crusade against Eng- 
land, and granted plenary indulgences to overy 
onq who "Would engage in tlie invasion of Eng- 
land. This inflamed the animosity of (he nation 
against popery ; but Elizahcdi treated tin? parti- 
zans of that sect with moderation, and would 
not give way to an undistinguishing fury against 
them; she rejected all violent. counsels ou this 
occasion. The catholics, sensible of this gene- 
rous usage, inanifested a grateful ical for the 
public defence. Some gentlemen of that , sect, 
CQnscdous that they could not justly expect any 
trust or authority, entered as volunteers in the 
fleet or army ; .some equip|ied ships at Jtheir own 
cxpence, and gave the command of (hem to pro- 
testants ; otliers were active in animating their 
tenants, vassals, and neighbours, to defend their 
country. 

The conclusion of. the ehterprjze of this invy*-? 
cible armada, whicb had beeq preparing for " 
three years, and bad exhausted ..the revenues 
and force of Spain, long, fllled Em- 

rope with aOKfoty^or 'fix|^ciatiqw,, was mi^arabh^ 
and dishonox^%» lBuC Philip he 

the slave of his ai^ldiian'i-jtfip^ tlm oioirtifj^g 
event blasted all |fell Oh his liLnees, .,5!|hid 

jOxpressedhis joy that the calamity was not heater. 

II 3 
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The Spanish priests had so often blessed this 
crusade^ and so often prophesied its infallible suc- 
c{‘«s. ihey were at a loss to account for the defeat : 
at liial ho^YCver they founds the reverse originated 
in the Spaniards permitting the infidel.Moors to 
live among them. A spirit of horrid bigotry distin- 
gnished this and i)art of the subsequent century 
bevond all other ages of the world. It was ex- 
emplified in the case of Henry III., who had joined 
the liugonots and the King of Navarre. Jaque.s 
Clcmentadoniinican friar, embraced the desperate 
resolution of sacrificing his own life to save the 
popish church from this heretical Idrig ; and being 
admitted to the king’s presence, be gave him a 
mortal wound, an4 was instantly put to death 
by the courtiers, who revenged the murder of 
their sovereign, ;• ‘ 

The puritans now became so violent in their 
treasonable doctrines, that some of them werq 
executed. It w;ill, appear hereafter that these 
fanatics owed tbeiy origin, to the conlrivauce.s of 
Rome; for wheti its loud and open fulmina- 
tions lost their f<^ce> recourse was had ,to the 
jjolicy of eoncealed>aiidjabder]mining operations. 
At tins period 4^aiU>I^Rus, yrho kad been sent 
oyer d>y the a* ArcK^ishop of Dublin, 

mbved h^;5;^jesiiy to, .’I'riuify College,' 
h^ar. , jpablib, in order ' thiil the Irish subjects 
pught no longer be temj^ted to scud their .sous t^ 
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foreign s«nuiiaiies for education^ where they had 
imbibed all the pernicious doctrines of Romish 
policy aticl rebellion. Elixabcth endowed it 
accordingly with all the privileges of an uni- 
versity; and it was hoped, that as foreign contact 
diminished, papal influence would cease. 

Rome and Spain increased their efforts against 
Elizabeth. Cullen, an Irish fencing-master, was 
convicted of having been sent to assassinate her : 
York and Williams were found to have been- 
suborned for a like purpose* by Fuentes and 
Ibarro, who were at the head of Spanish affairs: 
and they also corrupted Lopez, a Portugueze 
Jew, who was one of her physicians,, with a bribe 
of 50,000 crow'ns to destroy the Queen. This 
horrid plot was discovered by intercepted letters, 
and he confessed the matter with, two of his ac- 
complices. At the place of execution Lopez de- 
clared, that he loved the queen as well as he • 
loved Jesus Christ; an expression which coming 
from the mouth of a Jew, exciM the ‘mirth of ; 
the spectators. > 

Philip, two years after, this, excited a fresh 
rebellion in Irelaudi' hi^ng bn Tyrone to de“ 
mand the restitution of estates, kod of .religion'^ -' 
Tyrone ravaged t^ nbrtfa.; itf^jreajed at ojai^ 
with Philip and hujt fcuiliiingiy 

initted to the lord depiit^' tli^letters of that iifo- 
narcli I'hese he presented as proofs of his 
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loyaUr, while it was biit artifice to deceive the 
vigilance of the lord deputy, aud enhance the 
opinion of his own importance. By various stra- 
tagems of this nature he obtained advantages 
over government. 

The resentment of Philip being urged on by 
the influence of tlie pope he dc'tcnnined again 
on the conf[uest of England : but his formidable 
fleet was dispersed. All Ulster and Connaught, 
however, encouraged by bis emissaries, bad how 
■itisen in arms, bigVith the hoper of his assistance, 
but they were vigorously attached by Thomas 
Lord Rurrough, who unfortunately died soon 
after. Durjhg the last soyago of Sir Francis 
Drake, a person named Squire had been taken by 
the Spaniards, w'as persuaded by Walpole* 
an English j^stiiti to attempt the lives .of the. 
queen and the Earl of Essex. He furnished him 
with a poisonous powdfcr to be sprinked for this 
purpose upon the queen's saddle and the carl's 
> chair. Squire j^d the experiment, and it was 
vaiiii W alpofokipp^osing t^t Squire had de- - 
ceived him, 8en||^<l^^^%, revenge, a mah^ to ac-r, 
icuse him. and hatiged 

as .'h traittrffv ,;l^^qheih elways , conceived her 
-jj^fe iu dan^r ^jhvsudi.^t^pjts, on account of 
H^j^^rsfh^^evei^ and'^^liguant bigotry, of 
P^ip;*' which maqe Wni a .ready tool for th© 
^polic}' of the Roman pontiff, in pursuit of lus 
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power and decaying revenue. Pljilip, however, 
now died, after hai ing embroiled Europe during 
many ycais, and having lost the Seven United 
Provinees by an aibitrary administration and mot^t 
eruci bigotry 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ReheUion in Irdand ; Causeit of the ahject State 
of Ireland; Conthired Rebellions in Ireland; 
the Pope's design to make his J^'ephe’W Sovereign 
of Ireland ; Trcachcrij and liibcllion of Tyrone; 
Essex appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; 
Government committed to Lord Loftus ; Rebel- 
lion ; Origin of Protestant division. 

Reign of Elizabeth continued, l5b8-/o 16^. 
The fire of rebellion which Philip and the pope 
had kindled in Ireland, ceased not to burn vio- 
lently after hi8.4ecease, being kept alive and sup- 
plied with all tlie materials of combustion by 
the holy see. The Earl of Tyrone had agaiq 
rebelled; and' through his operations, all Con- 
naught had revolted. A. rebellion was also.raised 
in Munster, and the English settlers were expelled > 
from their houses and plantations. The Earl of 
•Ormond d^featipj^ them, .forced them to yield 
hostages; and ihfh niarching against the rebels 
* of Leinster he^h^<^i^>'yhorough. ’Thus a 
general hlT ^beUion was lighted 

.up by tha^^^l^'^oiicy of holy see, which 
.. -wW, adopteft^i^jSu^^ those ecclesias- 

ful^ndtiottSi.^that h'^ lost all force when 

thefteibrmation was established under Elizabeth. 

♦ , 

The state of Ireland exhibits a rare example in » 
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the annals of luitnan policy. It is curious and 
interesting to the pliilosoplier, and instructive <o 
the politician, but disgraceful to human intellect 
and human nature. The English crown had 
dominion over Ireland, hut without authority. 
All obedience was nominal ; and resistance alone 
real. The system was too weak to keep up civil 
government, and not strong enough to put down 
lawless independence. The institutions were 
calculated to destroy order, instead of preserving 
dominion over a conquered people. The Eng- 
lish army hail, no pay, but received the privilege 
of free quarter upon the natives. Rapine and 
insolence on the i)art of conquerors inflamed 
revenge and hatred on the part of the conquered. 
Want of security introduced despair, and nou- 
rished sloth. The. English, instead of imparting 
to the Irish their civilized custonife; as friends, 
refused to communicate to them the privilege of 
their laws, like enemies. Thrown out of the 
protection of justice, their sole secjirity was in 
force. Flying from tovvns anil cities, the resi- 
dence of their inhtimftn. ma$ters, thej? sheltered 
tbem«(blves for safetr^ in^ marshes and forests. 
Treated like wild rbcasts, .tpey ' be^ine such. A- 
barbarity yet untamed jpio^ jvith haturaV ^ 
dour and heighteilei reveii^, rendercdftlie||’ 
daily more intractahm and more dangerous. 
subdtie those, people w'as not considered as a 
source of lullilary glory for-tbe arms of Eng- 
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lish power. The conquest of Ireland was dele- 
j^ated to private adventurers, who enlisting 
soldiers at their own expeiice, and maiutatniug 
them in free quarters, reduced provinces of that 
island, which they converted to their own profit. 
These conquerors established separate jurisdic- 
tions and principalities; assumed the power of 
peace and war ; exercised military law over the 
Irish whom tliey had subdued : then gradually 
over the English, by whose assistance they had 
conquered : and when their authority struck 
root, they threw off English instit utions, which 
were little favourable to barbarous dominion, and 
degenerated beneath the Irish. For, while they 
ahandoticd'ihe virtues, (hey retained the vices of 
civilized society, on which were superinduced the 
adopted deprayity of uncultivated nature. 

Such was the cause of the abject state of that 
island during centuries. When every Christian 
nation was ardent in the pursuit of every civil 
art, which tend^ tq^ ilte elevation of man in cul- 
tivated life'; ' t|iat:'if;ountfy temperate in climate, 
fertile in sqil, t^ri^hi. m iji^hral and mineral pro- 
'ductioris,, ;pe<3id|^ ..^istrm^i^tui^ibn for commerce 
on t^.giol^/|i^3^ling. ittnUitteral)le harbours 
bice sd^Ji^jftccessibJj; and inhabited by a 
Imoiple qf ■ j^lSt"'"Bn^ntal ^t|^,)i<^dily pbw^s, was, 
ni^^J^^s^anditig aU these moral and physical 
advantages, sunk in the Same deplorable condi'*.; 
tion ^s (lie northern and western parts of Europe, ‘ 
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before they received civility and slavery from the 
refined policy and arms of Home. Rude igno- 
rauce thus placed the Irish, though naturally in- 
quisitive, beyond the reach of curiosity or love of 
novelty, 'when religious disputes agitated the 
minds and passions of every other people. The 
superstitious observance of ancient practices, 
mingled and polluted with many new and wild 
opinions, held unshaken empire over them ; and 
even the example of the English was sufficient 
to render the Reformation odious to them. They 
put to the swotd all the inhabitants of the town 
of Athenry, though Irish, because they followed 
the example of the English, and b^b^un to con- 
form to English customs. ■ 

Shau O’Neil had raised a rebellion in Ulster, 
in 1560, but was checked ; and .eis^ienced im- 
punity. Havihg renewed theyebcfilou in 1567, 
and being vanquished;; he flew to the' Scots, who 
received him but violated the laws of hospitality- 
They murdered him at a feasti|. -Tbi^in^n scorn- 
ed the title of Earl of Tyrone] iind.^a$sumed the 
rank apd appellatio}r^<|^ip^ bf ; he said 
the queen was fats s^y^^|i;;la^j;bqt he never ‘ 
made peace with^|tbr^ekcept,^!^|^ffn|^^ * 

tUrbances. In 15^0, l&p|i^. bf ^pmon4*;<al^V 

tempted a rebellion in Cdnanght, but was fii^d 
to fly to France. In 15781, . btukely, another 
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fugitive, found groat favour and ci'cdit with' tliff 
pope, Clrcgory tlie 'I'liirtccutli, who had formed 
a design of plat ing the crown of Ireland on the 
head of his nephew, l?uon Compagno. Stukely 
flattered his holiness’s and)ition, and so far ac- 
ceded to his scheme of usurpation, that he ac- 
cepted the title of Martpiis ofl^einster from the' 
new sovereign ; and eight hundred Italians were 
levied for this enterjuise. Sent bj’ the pope to 
Spain, he received from Philip great eucourage- 
luent and rewards ; but he proceeded to Lisbon, 
and entered into the service of IJon Sebastian, 
King of Portugal ; with whom he perished in the 
battle of Alcazar. The power and tlie influence 
of Rome, however, ceased not by other means to 
urge on the re-establishment of the sovereign pon- 
tiff’s supremacy: But in 1579, the nevir rebel- 
lion of Desmond was suppressed,, who had been 
supported by a body of Italians and Spaniards. 

In 1580, the pope, however, furnished more 
money, and, a consecrated banner, to reduce the 
kingdom of Ireland to the obedience of the holy 
see, aided, by , the' soldiers' and ships of Spain. 
And for the sai^ .project both Italian and Spa- 
nish troop 9 >|^^d JdVge supiplics of arms', were af- 
terwards se^t'l^ Ireland. 

In assumed ah aspect more for 

midable ; and a most unhappy expedient in the 
government of Ireland was adopted by Sir John*. 
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Pcrrot, the lord deputy, lie put arms into Uie 
hands of the Irish inhabitants of Ulstcrj in order 
to enable them, without the assistance of govern- 
ment, to repress the incursions of the Scotch 
t«laiider.s, by whom these parts were iniich inrested. 
i\l any of the Irish gentry, who through 7.cal for 
the Catholic religion,or the inducement of Philip, 
bad served in the wars of the Low' Country, now 
returned ; and Ireland being thiis furnished both 
with officers and soldiers, with discipline and 
inns, became truly formidable, and was from that 
reriod able to maintain a more regular war 
igainst her ancient masters. 

In 1590, Brian O’Rourk was f,ried and execute- 
id in Londou for rcbcliion. Mac Mahon was. 
ixecuted in Ireland, and his ' estates divided. 
Tyrone was pardoned on condition^ among other . 
•-ngagements, that he would not impose taxes, 
txcrcise jurisdiction, intercept ammiiuitiou or 
)rovisions intended for the use of the English 
garrisons, nor admit into hU territories mphks, 
riars, or malcontents. ^ , 

The Irish chieftians,, however,- all engaged' in a 
cbelHous league, in 15% to expel . the English, 
;arrisons ; and the Earf' of 'Tyrone joined in' this 
onfcdctacy, but sabmUfed[ aftervfiird's, and ’ftraaj 
orgiveti. I 

A rcbcliion was also eXcited, in 1595, U'i^er 
be conduct ofMacgiiire and Mac Mahon; 'The 
jrces in I/lsicr and Conaught amounted to 
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lO^OfK) horse and foot, commanded by CEpe-r 
rienced officers, who had served in the Low Coun- 
tries. The queen offered pardon to the rebels, 
if they would dismiss their forces, repair the forts 
which they had demolished, restore ' the effects 
which they had seized, admit garrisons, sheriffs, 
and other officers ; and discover, their transacr 
tions with foreign princes. They rejected these 
proposals. Tyrone, however, capitulated, and 
gave hostages ; but he excited Mac Hugh to. re- 
new the rebellion. Tyrone himself afterwards 
attacked Armagh ; but made aq i^pplqgy, pro- 
posed a new conference, postponed the .confe- 
rence, and thus amused tlie lord deputy. . . 

£ac(>utaged by foreign emissaries, two parts of 
the nation 'Were in rebellion in 15^7. Tyrone 
endeaVoured4b '^upe the new lord deputy with 
excuses, professions, and prepoi^ls:, bui instead 
of being cajoled by that . crafty rcbcL he march^ 
directly against him, took the fort ofRlackwater: 
and died aqoh., .after. ■ Qripond succeeded him, 
and agreed to. a , ^uce. . ' 

But Tyrone i^newed the rebellion in 1598, 
conquered; : PE«hry Bagnai,nnd re- 

duced. t|te^;|qil' of: Blacjkwatt^. . He •was after.- 
wai^ds def|(|1^, and compelled tp give hostages. 

..Hugh .Nefl, nephew to Shan O’Neil, bad 
bpen i^ai^d to the dignity of Earl of Tyrone by 
the queen; but he preferred the pride of ha?**^ 
barons dominion to the pleasure# of tranquil opn- 
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lencC;, and excited civil discontents in 1599. He 
was cruel, perfidious, and brave ; with a confi- 
dence in the infiiience of his deceitful oaths and 
delusive professions, he put himself in the hands 
of Sir William Russell. Being successful in his 
artifice, he was dismissed ; and relying no longer ' 
on the lenity and inexperience of English govcrn- 
inent, he resolved on open rebellion. He pro- 
cured arms and ammunition from Spain* he 
united the Irish chieftains in dependauce upon 
himself; and became a fnrinidable enenry. The 
expense -requisite for the support of an army 
against such a Leader, not being supplied by Eng- 
land, Sir John Norris was more prom pt,te hear- 
ken to proposals of truce from I'ytdtiei '., But the 
war being thus spun out by artifieds during some 
years, and that gallant Ejaglisttmiui finding he 
had listened to treacherous promtlies, and per- 
formed nothing worthy of his reputation, .diGri of 
vexation and discontent. ■ jtlis succesgnr. Sir 
Henry Bagnal, was stdl niose’bnfortjgtubte i b^ing 
surrounded -in disadvantagaqi|e!r^i?^i^4/:^% 
with l&tiO lueii, Tyrone w.W/tite^,f 9 re, Ipoked 
up to witli tmthusmpi'thy ,th| Jiciah, -hailed as 
the deliverer of his il(niuiry> and pa|r{po of 
Irish 'liberty. ' ''' ; , ' fW'-'' ■■■ 

The jEnglisb couni^l w^re 
their impolicy; the teihpdrising means 
ing truces to rebels, end of allowing tiicm to 
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purchase pardons by resigning part of their 
der, served eventually to encourage iasui’rectio|i 
and disorder. It was resolved, therefore, to push 
the war by more vigorous measures; and the queen 
cast her eye on Charles Blount, Lbrd IVlount- 
jovjfor this purpose. Though more devoted to 
books than arms, he seemed to possess talents 
equal to the undertaking. Rut the young Earl 
of Essex being atnbitious of glory, was desirous 
of the government for himself; and his enemies, 
even more zealously than his friends, conspired to 
gratify his wishes. The queen, prepossessed in fa->- 
vour. of Essex's genius, readily assented, and he 
was appointed governor under the title of lord 
lieutenant. In order to encourage him, the powers 
given to lurp were most extensive : add to enr 
sure him success, he was furnished with an army 
of 20,000 foot and 2,000 horse*' * ilis enemies 
Cecil Raleigh and Cobliam threw no obstacles in 
the way of such great preparations, concoiv- 
ing that the higl^erthc hopes of success 

were raised,, for the event to 

satisfy her,, ©xjpqctations. With this vievy, they, 
even swelled iHe ^igh encomiums which ,4is too 
^anguine 'diffttsed airiiiong the people ofliis 
©xaited geiMi^^is. clegant,endowments, his he- 
roic;c:l$or^,^i^ unbounded generosity; and his 
nohfe .^qualifications. "^Tfiese artful politicians 
were aw, are, that if to his abdaunted spirit opposi^ 
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sliould teaeh temper and reserve, he must 
Ulcome invinctble. They resolved, therefore, 
rather -to give fuU breadth to .those sails, which 
were already too much expanded, and to push 
him upon dangers of wliich he seemed to make 
such small account. 

Essex hearkening to the Irish council, who dis- 
suaded him from earn iug the war into Ulster, 
where their estates lay, marched to Muustercon*- 
trary to the orders of the queeu. His exploits 
were iueonsidcruhle, and his loss of men by sick- 
ress and fatigue was great. He received r.trong 
•epritnands for cont^'-opt of orders, promised obe- 
Uence, and disobeyed again. His troops were 
nuch diminished, but he received sooii from 
England a necessary iuerpase, . He marched 
gainst Tyrone into Ulster, and concluded au 
Qglorious truce. Essex returned to Dublin, 
rhere be was informed of the extreme anger of 
he queen at his .second contempt of orders. Tlis 
dversaries also caused false reports of the queen’s 
angcrous ^llness^to be circulated ; aiid^ stopped 
II vessels from sailing hut those which conveyed 
lis intelligence. ■’';X<pftiis,-tli0u^ high in dig- . 
it}', was more eika^ted by his tRlehts and en«', 
vbied hy his Virtde to hlpiy- thWdlhre, prin- 
pally, Essex immediately tii^haitted the. admi-' ; 
stration It%land, "and sct^^l for EnglRlhd. 
s nothing cah'botter elacldaM the chsiracteris 
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tics of Elizabeth than some of the clrcumstane^^ 
consequent to this event, a short notice of thm 
may not be considered as unpardonable. . . 

Leicester, the former favourite of Elizabeth, 
being informed,, while in the Low Countries, of 
his mistress’s displeasure at his conduct, disobey- 
ed her orders by coming to England ; but paci- 
fied her by his presence, by his apologies, by his 
flattery and insinuation ; and disappointed the 
expectation of his enemies. Essex weighing the 
similarity of circumstances, but not the difierence 
of character between Leicester dnd. himselL ar- 
rived at court ; and though besmeared with dirt 
and sweat, he hastened up stairs, rushed through 
the presence chamber, the privy chamber, into 
the queen's bed-chamber, who having just risen, 
was sitting with her hair about her face. .He 
threw himself on his knees, kissed her hand, and' 
was graciously received. He said afterwards, 
that though he had sufiered much trouble and 
many storms abroad, he found a sweet calm at 
home. But this arose from surprise, and the mo- 
mentary satisfa(Stion at the unexpected sight of a 
favourite. When the queen, had leisure. for re- 
coUectioU^;)iis faults and disobedience returned to 
her memorjr;' and Essex was disgraced. This 
iriumph .of his enemies, and the agony of an 
haughty spirit, occasioned a distemper which en- 
dangered his life. The queen alarmed, sent him 
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n^sage^ “ that if she thought such a step con- 
stetit with her honour, she would pay him a 
isit;” and in uttering these words, her eyes 
ere suffused with tears. Sir Walter Raleigh 
ok alarm at such an appearance of sudden 
volution ; and the conflict of violence and am- 
tien threw him into sickness in his turn. Eli- 
ibeth was obliged to apply the same salve to 
s wound, and sent him a favourable message, 
pressing her desire of his recovery. The queen’s 
sdicine was successful with both these aspiririg 
/als. 

Her anger, however, against Essex was 'kepi 
ve, not only by his private enemies, but by pub- 
events. His misconduct in Ireland, and tbe 
lignificant purposes to which he had used so 
ich authority, force and treasure, became daily 
ire manifest and pernicious. Tyrone, so far 
m being utterly subdued as it was but reason- 
e to expect, thought proper iu less than three 
nths to break the truce ; and- joining with 
Donnel, and other rebels, he overrran almost 
V»!hole;kingdoms „'')EIe was- supplied, with men 
riey and arms frbifl- Sp^ihf^apd- the, pope hay- 
consecrated a crdt^h idr plume bf phoenix feii- 
FS,' sent it to him'; with apiple indulgences. 
as aniniated, he assumed' the title of O’Neil 
exultirig in his phoenix crown, consecrated ' 
the pope, he appeared and was hailed ebapi- 

, 
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piou (»r<lie catholic religion. Me advanced wilbh is 
army and adherents ; but Ormond and the wreck 
of the English forces could only obtain a truce. 
The cause of the pope now' seemed to prosper ; 
but, in order however to arrest the progress of 
this champion of popery and rebellion, the queen 
returned to her former intention of appointing 
Mountjoylord deputy. ' With the becoming de- 
licacy due to lus friendship for Essex, he declin- 
ed the appointment on account of ill health ; but 
she. obliged him to accept it. 

T!;e capacity, vigor, and de(*ision bf Mount- 
joy, scattered the queen’s enemies before him : 
he hunted them with his arms, until they flevt 
for concealment, into the woods and bogs. By 
seich successes . he jg^ve new life to the queen’s 
authority.in Ireland; but the conipari^n and 
contrast of such achievmeiits contributed to 
alienate Elizabeth from her favourite : and tlie 
partiality and prepossession of the people for his. 
merit, complaining of' the injustice done him, 
filled her with ^disgust. In order to justify her 
conduct to the public, she ordered hiui to be ex- 
amined befqfe the privy council. The Attorney- 
<’iciu‘fai^''^pko> Opened the. cause against him with 
all, the iiieo^nce and cruelty which that great 
lawyer, usually 'exercised against the unfortunate, 
lift cxaggcraled the indignity of the conditions, 
which Tyrone had been suffered to propose;’ 
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odious aud abominable conditions^ said he; a pub- 
lic toleration of an idolatrous religion, pardon 
for himself and every traitor in Ireland,^ aud full 
restitution of lands and possessions to them all. 

Tl3edefci]cc of Essex deserves to be notieed in 
part. He began by renouncing with greiit sub- 
inission all pretensions to an. apology and de- 
clared his resolution' never, on this or aiiy other 
occasion, to have any contest with his sovereign. 
Having abjured, he said, all sentiments of am- 
bition, he had no scruple to confess, every failing, 
or error, into which his youthful folly or mani- 
fold iniirmitics might have betrayed him ; that 
hisitiward sorrow for his oBcnces against her ma- 
jesty was so }’rofouiid, that it exceeded all his 
outward afflictions ; nor did he retain any scruple 
>f suboiitting to a public confession of whatever 
ihe had. been pleased to impute to him; that in 
iis acknowledgments be retained only one reserve, 
vhich he never would relinquish but with his 
ife, the assertion of a loyal and unpolluted heart, 
>f an unfeigned affection, of an eainiest desire 
lyec t^’ perform to her majesty, the best services 
v.hich his poor ahUitics Wjpuld permit; and, that 
f this .sentiment vy^is rccognteed by fhe couiacil, 
le willingly acquiesced in^ny condenlnation.or , 
entehcc, which they could pronounce against 
im. This submission was uttered withso (Uitch 
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eloquence^ and in so pathetic a manner^ that it 
drew^ tears from many of the audience. 

Sentence was pronounced against him^ by 
which he was deprived of office, and imprisoned 
at home. The Earl of Cumberland resisted the 
sentence; Cecil, his enemy, behaved with great 
regard and humanity ; but Francis Hacon, so 
much distinguished afterwards by his profound 
genius for the sciences, was blamed by the public 
for appearing, against a munificent benefactor, 
though he acted in obedience to the qneen. This 
man, notwithstanding bis great talents and pow* 
erful relations had been neglected ; but Essex, 
who could distinguish merit, and passionately 
loved it, had zealously attempted to procure him 
the office of queen’s solicitor ! Having failed, 
he conferred on him a present of laud worth 
eighteen hundred pounds. 

The queen was so pleased with Bacon’s con- 
duct on the trial that she imposed a new task 
upon him, of composing a narrative of the pro* 
ceedings, in order to satisfy the nation of the 
justice and lenity of her conduct. Bacon wanted 
firmness of character,, but was not void of hu- 
manity; he gave to the whole transaction, the 
most favoUi^ble turn for Essex f and in particu- 
lar^ he imint^in.'' elaborate, exprmsions, the duti- 
ful submission which Essex discovered iti the 
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defence that he made for his conduct. When he 
read the paper to her, she smiled at that passage, 
and observed to Bacon, that old love, she saw, 
could not easily be forgotten : he replied, that 
he hoped she meant that of herself. 

Essex wrote to the queen, who was much 
pleased with his sentiments, and replied, that 
she heartily wished his actions might correspond 
to his expressions, that he had tried her patience 
a long time, and that she must now try his sub- 
mission. Essex, with the ardor and impatience 
natural to a temper, which being unformed by 
early correction, could not bend long to late 
chastisement, was anxious to be convinced whe- 
ther he could ever hope to be reinstated in cre- 
dit and authority. He conceived he had found 
a touchstone for this purpose in d patent of hi» 
which was near expiring. He possessed a mo- 
nopoly of sweet wines, which he resolved to re- 
quest her majesty to renew. He considered this 
jvent as flic critical and decisive circumstance of 
liis life ; and in fact it proved so. But nothing 
;ould have betn more injudicious than at such a 
noment, to make such a request of a qyieen, of 
iuch severe and haughty temper. $hp r^sed 
iis demand ; and even added in a (^ntemptudfi% 
ityle> that an ungovernable beast must, he stialed., 
D his provender. V 

This rigour, pushed one step too far, for erro- 
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neous conduct, into which he was ' led b}' the ad- 
vice of her majesty's privy council in Ireland, 
in the suppression of rebellion, proved the final 
ruin of this young nobleman, and was the source 
of sorrow and vexation to herself. He now 
burst all restraints of submission ; au<l lost in his 
views of ambition, he hurried on from crime to 
crime until he expiated them on the block. There 
were two circumstancs attending his trial and 
execution, disgraceful to the memories of two 
great men, and therefore afflicting to human 
nature. BaOon owed much to the active friend- 
ship of Essex; and had often experienced his ge- 
nerosity. He was not one of the crown lawyers, 
and therefore was not obliged, by office to assist 
at his trial. ’ Yet in order to obtain the queen^s 
favour, this man was active in bereaving of life his 
generous 'friend, and fond and earliest patron. 
All the tender affections of Elizabeth were called 
forth on the occasion of. Essex’s condemnation : 
she was wrecked^by agftatidns between decision 
and irrcsolutibot i.^he felt the coiiibat of public 
rc.sentmcHf. a^4, private inclination ; -of sovereign 
pride aftd. teiukle . dompassion : "of her own safety 
and'her fa^utlte’s death. Tbfese rendered her an 
. oljjiE^t .of j^j^y^^erhaps more than Essex himself; 
but she sfgii%S' the warrant for bis execution.. She 
e^ntermonded it. She again resolved on hid 
death. She felt a new return of londerncss. Fir 
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aally she resolved, but with a fixed iDelancholy ; 
for it never abandoned her. 

The melancholy spectacle of his execution was^ 
on account of the general sentiment of compasr 
sion, prudently removed from the public eye to a 
private place in the Tower. Sir \V alter Raleigh, 
however, who had urged on the fate of Essex, 
w'ith cruelty and auiraosity, came to the Tower 
to behold his execution from, a window; and 
feasted liis eyes in savage joy with the death of an 
enemy. A conduct so unmanly, and so ungener- 
ous, augmented the generaj hatred under which 
he already labored ; and no apology which he 
could make, could be accepted by the public. 

Rebellion having again broke out in Ireland, 
through the influence and aid of Spain,' tlie lord 
deputy drove Tyrone from his camp, took several 
castles, and secured the abbey of Armagh by a 
strong garrison. -A Spanish fleet arrived at Kin- 
sale under John de Aquila in 1601, with four 
thousand veteran troops : and .the English army 
retreated to Cork. The Spanish general a88:um- 
ihg the title of general in the holy war for the 
preservation of the faith, in Ireland, imintediately 
published a manifesto, declaring tba.t be was Come 
to execute the popeV biill, afeifl re-establish 
catholic religion in Ireland. Hcendeavbute^o. 
pbrsuude tlie people that Queen Elizabeth wsts 
deprived of her crown by the pope ; that her sub- 
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jects were absolved from all allegiance to her ; and 
that the Spaniards were come to deliver the Irish 
from the power of the devil. Tjrrone and others 
resolved to join him : but tlie lord deputy had in- 
vested the Spaniards in Kinsalc, and sent a de- 
tachment who stopped the progress of Tyrone. 
Another reinforcenient of Spaniards arrived at 
Bcerhaven and Baltimore, under the command 
of Alonso O’Campo, and bciugjoined by Tyrone 
and O’Donnel, formed an army of 7000 men ; 
but the lord deputy attacked and defeated them, 
and made O’Campo, with other Spanish officers, 
prisoners. Another reinforcement of Spaniards 
arrived at C.astlehaven under. Syr iago, but hear- 
ing of the defeatof O’Caropo, beset sail for Spain 
immediately.' O’Donnel accompanied him, and 
Tyrone fled to his fastnesses in Ulster. Discou- 

V 

raged by such disasters, Aqnila surrendered. The 
Spaniards being conveyed home in English ships, 
made so unfavourable a representation of Tyrone 
and his coufeder^^s, that the Spanish^king de- 
clined sending any more troops to Ireland ; but 
in order to push forward the re-establishment of 
the cadiolic religion, he suppli^id the rebels with 
money, arms, and ammunition.. 

A rancorous qbarrcl now^ broke out between 
th|| Jesuits! and secular priests in England. They 
aceu-sed the Jesuits of being concerned in all the, 
conspiracies against the queen, of having even 
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liired assassins td murder her^ and attributed to 
their abominable crimes the severity of the penal 
law^ against catholics. Blackwell the supe- 
rior of the secular priests, who was attached to 
the Jesuits, continued to oppress the seculars 
and even declared them to be schismatics. Se- 
cretary Cecil recommended the seculars to the 
protection of the French king; but Elizabeth. 
ordered the Jesuits, by proclamation, to quit the 
kingdom immediately, and likewise snsh secu- 
lars as refused to take the oath of allegiance. 

It appears by an extract from the papers of 
Lord Cecil, which passed dowu through Dr. 
Usher, primate of Ireland, and Sir James Ware, 
to the public ; that a Dominican friar, was tried 
before the queen and Archbisop Parker, as an 
impostor and sower of sedition. This man under 
the mask of a most zealous protestant, was much 
admired and followed, by the people, for his 
seeming piety, but particularly for bis bitter de- 
clamations in the pulpit agaibst the pope.*^ His 
name was Faithful Commin, and in the course of 
his examination bqfore the queen and council, he 
disowned the supremacy, pretended to the gift of. 
the spirit, and it appeared that he assembled the 
first independent dOngregatioridn England. He 
was dismissed upon bail to appear before\,the 
council again. But in the meantime he es^ped 
out of the country. Information was afte^rward 
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laid before (be queen and coiincib that on cqm- 
inj*- to Ro-hjc, he was cast into prison by Pius 
Quintu^i. , But Comtnin wrote to tlie pope^ that 
he had sd>netbing of importance to communicate 
to him. Being brought into . his presence, the 
pope addressed him by saying, “ Sir, I have 
heard how you have set forth ipe and my prede- 
cessors among your heretics of England, by re- 
viling my person and ratling at my church.” To 
whom Commin replied. “ I confess my lips 
have uttered that which my heart never thought, 
and your holiness is not aware, that I have done 
you a most considerable service, notwithstaiKling 
1 have spoken so much against you.” To which 
the pope answered. “Hbvv., in the' name of 
Jesus, Ma 9 ', and all the Saints hasttbou do# so 
I preached, said Commin, against set ; forms qf 
prayer, and I called the English pr^^^s and 

have persuaded several to pray. Spiritually and 
cxitiiipore ; and this hath -so inuch taken with 
the people, that Ib^ church: of^ngland is become 
as odious to ' that sort of p^ple whom I in- 
structed, as mass is to the chur^: And this will 
be a tumbling block to that chni^d) while It is a 
church.” The. pope commend^, ,,liiiin> aad, gave 
him a,re^ard,of ^1^00 ducats for his good service, 
and Faithful Commin departed foe. the 
Countries. The queen’s agents abroad^ were 
immediately instructed to tuke Commiu ^iid send 
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him over to Eng;laii(l. But he was informed of 
hi# danger, and fled back to Roiiier 

This circumstance gave occasion to ihc act 
for preventing popery and aHher ^ccts, Mhicli 
enjoined all people, from ten years old and 
upwards, not having lawful impediment, fo 
repair every Sunday to hear divine service, under 
the penalty of forfeiting txcelve pence for every 
such default, • 

Subsequent to this, a Jesuit named Thomas 
IJeth, pretending to he a poor minis! er, applied 
to the Dean of Rochester for some preferment, 
saying Itc was the brdther of Nicholas Heth, 
Bishop of Rochester iq the time of •Henry Vlil. 
The dean tboiiglit it right to hear him, preach iu 
the c^thdral before he would speak to the bishop 
in his behalf. But vvbile in the pulpit, be pulled 
'hut his handkerchief, and with it a letter, which 
dropped onific floor. It was addressed to him by 
the name of Thomas Finne, from one Samuel 
Malt, a notorious English jesiiit, then at Madrid. 
The sexton found, the letter Jn the pulpit next 
day, and carried: it to the dean, upon- which Hcth 
was- apprehended and brought to examination: on 
tire 22 of November, 1568, It appears 'hy. the 
registry, of the ’’episcopal sc^tpf Rochester ; 
the plah.<#> this Jesuit and his fellow iah^rers 
was, to britjg the prayers of the church into dis- 
credit, *as not being spiritual prayers ; that they 
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preached against episcopacy, and for a purer re* 
formation, or in other words, were puritans', 
while pretending to refine, their intention was 
to destroy. In order also to prevent protestant 
baptism, or children from being baptized pro- 
tcstaiits, they became anabaptists. Several books 
against baptism of infants were found in his' 
trunk, with a littense from the fraternity of Je- 
suits, and a bull dated the 1st of Pius Quintus, to 
preach .whatever doctrine that society pleased, 
for the dividing of protestants, particularly dis- 
linguishit^ the English protestanft by the name ■ 
of heretics. 

Such were the means the pontift' adopted on 
the Joss of his supremacy, in hopes of defeating 
by divisions those whom hi* papal tbiinder 
ceased to aflect. ' -The letter dropt by, this jc-. 
suit was as follows: / 

Brother, 

“ The coupcil of our fraternity have thought 
lit to send you David-Gcorge-T'hcodoriis Sartor, 
and John Huts,, their collections, which you may 
distribute whearever yojii|^may sec -it may be for 
your purpose, according 'to* the people's inclina- 
tions.. These mixtures, with your own, will not - 
only a little puzz^ the understandings of the 
auditors, but makeyourself famous. . We ^oppose . 
your tyrants are not considerable at present, by 
what we have heard, how your flock do idraire 
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ou more and more everysil^r^ Be not over zea- 
^ in your proceedings in the beginning, but 
[iradually win on Ihcin^ as you visit them, and 
ccording as you. find their inclinations bend to 
our design : let me hear how you have pro- 
eeded, for it will satisfy your brethren much, 
nd enable them the better to instruct you for 
be future. 

" Hitkingham, Coleman; Benson, have set 
. faction among* the German heretics ; so that 
everal, who have turned from us, have now de- 
lied their baptism, which we hope will soon 
urn the scaie.and bring them back to their old 
irinciples. This we have certified to the covncil 
.nd cardinals, that there is no other way to pre- 
ent the people frqm turning heretics, and for 
he recalling of others back again to the mother 
hurcb, than by diversities o( doctrines. We all 
rish you to prosper. 

Samvel Malt.” 

Madrid, October 26 th, 1508. ' 

Thus we see that the sects and divisions 
imong the protestants in Germany, originated 
vith the Jesuits : and that the Jesuits, pope, and 
cardinals, agreed upon-it as a maxim, that divi-. 
ions and separations are the mdst effectual steps 
q destroy the protestant religion. 

The operations carried on by the court of 
Home, for the introduction of papal authority. 
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throuj^h the , fesuitsj**%ere most artful aiul'^atl^ 
ecrous, and those through the power of Spafli, 
ceaseless and important. The queen adopted 
vigorous measures against the jesiiits ; and re- 
solved to find work for the Spaniards at home, 
instead of involving her in trouble by fomenting 
and aiding rebellions in Ireland. ' She dispatched 
an expedition to the coast of Spain ; the admiral 
met the galleons', loaded with treasure^ but was 
not strong enough to jattack theiii. Tlie vice ad- 
miral met some rich ships, but they escaped for 'a 
siniilar reason. ^mse~ two bravd officers, LeVi- 
son and Monsoii, determined that their expedi- 
tion shoiuld not be entirely fruitless. They went 
aud attacked Crriinbra, and thdugh defended by 
a castle, by gallies, and by a numerous, militia’ j. 
yet, notwithstanding all thesc> and thit winds, 
and tides were adverse, they brokd.into' (he hai'J 
hour, dismounted the guns, sUnk,''^rnt, orpiit 
to flight the jellies, a.od obliged a carrack to 
surrender >vi|b a'tnillion of ducats. This was a 
sensible loss to tha Spaniards, and a supply still 
more impo.rtant to Elizabeth. 

Rebellion now, raged afresh in Munster ; hut 
after the expuisipn of the Spaniards^ matters has- 
tenpd to a scttlehieut. The activity ,of the lord 
depdty allowed neither repose nor s^uiity to the 
rebels ; the clnetitains fied tp the woods aud mo- 
rasse.** for concealment, aftd some of them , sought 
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lercy and received it. The IrisU'were reduced 
} a calamitous condition ; their bouses and cora 
'ere destroycdj their cattle driven away, and 
lousands of them perished in the woods by cold, 
nd famine. They now cursed their leaders; 
nd Tyrone offered submission ; Mountjoy, how- 
rer would admit but an absolute surrender of life 
nd fortune to the queen’s mercy. Tyrone therc- 
>re appeared before the deputy, at Melli- 
mt, in a habit and posture suitable to his pre- 
mt aate, and after acknowledging his offence 
'as committedtio custody, in order to be sent 
iptive to the queen. ^ 

But an event which resulted from the miscou- 
Qct of Essex in Ireland, had now rendered her 
(Capable of satisfaction at Mpuntyoy’s success. 
I^hen Essex returned frqni his fortunate expe- 
ition against Cadi'/, observing the queen’s in- 
’eased attachment for him, he regretted his fre- 
uent absence from her, while otlier assiduous 
tendantsmight supplant or injure him. Moved 
y this tender jealousy, she presenteid him with a 
Dg, and desiring him to keep that pledge of her 
fection, promised him,, that if be should fall 
to any disgrace, or she tfhould be inspired witir 
rejudices against him, if He v^ouM only send heff, 
lat ring, the sight of it should Recall her tendw; 
■ss, insure him a patient hearing, and n favour- 
de ear tor his apolpgy. This .precious gift was 
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guarded by Essex to the last extremity ; and 
then committing the ring to the Countess of Kot- 
ninghanij he desired she would deliver it to Wr 
majesty. Her Imshandj the mortal enemy of 
Essex, shopped the execution of the commission. 
Elizabeth expected every moment this last. ap- 
peal to her tenderness ; but. after much delay 
and most violent internal combats, resentment 
and policy made her - sign the warrant for his 
execution. The Countess of Nottingham, when 
at the point Of deathi being seized with reniorsc, 
obtained a visit from the queen and confessed the 
fatal secret. The qupen astonished, and crying 
“ tliat God might forgive her, but she never 
would,” broke from her, and delivered, herself up 
to the deepest and njost incurable melancholy. 
She refused all' consolation and denied, all food. 

0 cast herself on the floor, where she remained 
i)niiiosciibie,.a.,prey to lamentable affliction. 
She utlcred but few words, sighs were the vent 
of her despondency. Ten days she lay on the 
carpet deaf to her physicians, until an anxious 
mind preyiiig'.'on a frail body, her senses left 
her, she felt into a slumber, and expired without 
a struggle. ' . . , 

\ ;SIcr talents for government vtere singular, and 
, she possessed the two rare qualifications for em- 
pire, tei%er and. capacity. Uoiding a great 
command ov.or herself, siic obtained an uncon- ■ 
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trolcd ascendancy over her people. By her real 
virtues she secured their esteem, by her pretended 
ones she engaa’ed tiieir afiections. She mounted 
her thione amidst dtfliculties; she sat upon it in 
felicity, for she governed with success. Though 
the fine secret for the government of religious 
factions was unknown to her in practice, yet 
her superior prudence served as a substitute for 
toleration, and saved her people from the confu- 
tion of theological controversy. 
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CHAPTER Vril. 

Janies I.', Popish Plot; Rochester and Countess 
of Essex; Archbishop of Spalato; Bacon; • 
Duke oj Ruckinghojt! . 

1602 to 1625. 

The catholics expected great indulg.jice x;n 
the accession ol’ Jatnes^ both ou ac.oiiat ui' 
being the son of Mary, whom 0)05 ‘<5ipposeil to 
have been sacriScod to their cause : ami becaitse 
be had shewn sonic previous partiv.Iil/ tow irds 
them, which nothing, they hcK-vc'!. uut intciest 
and necessity had since restrained. J. iCs. was 
no enemy to the rc’igion of the catholics, 
but he w'as strongly i.vcTse Jirt;. their attach- 
ment to the court of K ome. He was inimical, 
however, to the puiHa!' 'fhe Scotch presby- 
tcrians had treated his person with indecent 
familiarity, and his power with disrespect; 
and the republican spirit by which they were 
animated, was odious and offensive to a prince 
who cherished the maxims of an arbitrary mo- 
narch. Wherever he cast his eyes every thing 
concurred to encourage his prejudice, because 
he was destitute discrimination. Comparing 
himself with ilie other hereditary sovereigns of 
Europe, he conceived that >s he bore the same 
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rank^ he was entitled to equal prerogatives. 
The power almost unlimited which had been ex- 
ercised in England above a century^ he a.scribed 
solely to royal birth and royal title, not to the 
character of the monarchs nor conjuncture of 
the times. He thought, therefore, all legal power 
was centered in his person by an hereditary and 
divine right. James, however, did not expe- 
rience a complaisance in the Commons to adopt 
those opinions ; but early in his reign felt the 
nsdevolence of the parliament party, and the 
influence of .heir encroaching spirit. He com- 
plained of thiS, not without foundation ; and the 
puritans proceeded, not without interest. For the 
House petitnued Tie* Icing in their favour for a 
relaxHii'Ui of the ec''lcsiestieai laws, by virtue of 
his dispenwlng power; and they disrovered, in the 
same paper, a spiiu ot intclerating animosity 
agaipst the catholics. Jdciiig thus incensed 
against the parliaiuent, .ind disappointed by the 
king, a plot was formed by the catliolics t6 de- 
stroy at one blow the king, the royal family, the 
Lords, the Commons, and bury all their eiS^ies 
in one common ruin. The opportunity for this 
offered itself at the meeting of parliament j and 
the means adopted by Catesby and Pierqy to con*, 
sign to destruction the deteriqioed foes of’thnir 
religion, as a glorious and ui^|^|venjgeance, ^ere 
by an explosion of gunpowdi^r'uMev the hall at 
the very moment the king should address (he two 
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houses. They anticipated the triumph of acting 
like instruments of divine vengeanccj and behold- 
ing in distant safety those sacrilegious wallsj within 
which such edicts against their religion had passed^ 
tossed into millions of fragments, and their inha- 
bitants, while meditating perhaps new persecu- 
tions, pass from flames above to flames below, 
there for ever to endure the torments due to their 
cripes. ' 

Fawkes, an officer in the .Spanish service, 
whose zeal and intrepidity were well known to 
them, was brought over from Flafiders; and this 
man, regardless of his. own life, undertook to set 
iire to the desolating train. The conspirators 
wete bound to secresy by taking, the sacrament, 
as the most solemn rite of their religion, which 
Garnet, the Superior of the Order of Jesuits in,. 
England, a.dministered. Some re^ugneoce wais 
felt at the destruction of the catholics, w’ho must 
of necessity be present in the bouse ; but Garnet 
and Tesmond, another Jesuit, removed these scru- 
ples, by shewing that the interests of religion re- 
quired the inherent to be sacrificed with the 
guilty. 

This dreadful' secret,, though known to above 
twenty persons, had been religiously kept a year 
and a half. No^Vpity, no rcinofSjS,. nib fear of 
punishment por^^pie of reward, had induced any 
'one cortspiraf'or to discover or abandon this horrid 
enterprise, for the massacre of whatever was 
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•great or eminent in the nation. It is a crime 
without parallel. Every moilve of humanity 
was silenced by bigotry, every reasonable thought 
expelled by religious fury. Happily, however, 
the nation was saved by indiscretion. 

A letter to Lord Moiitcagle discovered the 
plot, which was delivered to his servant by a 
person unkn(^il. It is said, however, that the 
letter came from the king,, to whom the plot was 
communicated through the Duke of Sully, by 
Henry IV .. ; and upon this account, among others, 
Ravillac was 'afterwards employed by a party of 
the' church of Rome to assassinate this great 
prince. 

These conspirators, w'ere men neither desperate 
in fortune, nor profligate in character, but here- 
tofore void of reproach. A bigottpd zeal alone 
had distorted prejudice into reason, and crime 
into duty. Digby was. as highly esteemed and 
universally beloved as aiiy man and was parti- 
cularly honoured Jby, the good opinion of Queen 
Elizabeth. After his! condemnation, he wrote to 
his wife, "that noi.causo. drew him to hazard 
iiis life and fortune, but zeal for God’s religion.” 
The parliament met ; and the king in his spepch 
observed, that though t^o .cimspirators had, ..ip- 
gaged in so-criminal an atteii^,.yet all cathdlics 
should not be involved in t^h^^ai|^.,gujlt, nl^.he 
supposed capable of such eadrin^us barbarities. 
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A disiiaction should he made vrith respect to 
those men who, though they concurred in the 
scholastic dogmas of the Roman church, re- 
jected the supremacy of the pope, and never ad- 
mitted the seditious principles of the pope's 
power to dethrone kings or sanctify fiss^ssination. 
At the sanie time he fully disclosed his aversion 
form the. puritans as republicans in principle. An 
act was then passed for an annual thanksgiving 
on the 5th day of November ; and it vvas also 
enacted, that all recusants should take the oath 
of allegiance, renouncing the papal power of ab- 
solving subjects from obedience to their legi- 
timate sovereign, and abjuring, as impious, the 
damnable doctrine of Rome, that princes ex^om-t 
municated or deprived by the pope, might be' 
deposed or murdered by their subjects. -The mn- 
jority of the catholics, with Blackicell, their supe- 
rior, consented to take the oath of allegiance,, 
notwithstanding . a brief jsstied by ' 'the Pope 
W'ho forbade him to,,Coinply,- on pain of eter- 
nal damnation. Jaimes t^ing alarmed at the 
murder of Hpiiry IV. by an inflamed bigot, 
commanded, proclamation, in order to secure 
..himself agaiost men of such detestable princi- 
ples, all Jesuits -to quit the kingdom, and pro- 
hibited all popish yifcusahts from copiing within 
ten miles pf^the.iiiMrt. Nothing blit, extreme , 
pAsonal yyhicb he was said to have ia<> 
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herited from the horror of his mother at the mur- 
der of David Rizzio, could have urged James 
thus to turn his back upon the professors of a 
religion, which had its allurements for him. 
This dread prompted him even to seek the con- 
nexion of Rhilip, by marriage of his son whh the 
infanta. But though a timid prudence prompted 
him to desire the friendship of a great sovereign;, 
so formidable to protestani princes by his sway 
with Rome, and by his own power, there was 
also another motive. The immense fortune that 
he hoped the' infanta vvould bring, and which 
was afterwards settled at two milUous, would, he 
conceived,' supply his necessities, and indulge 
his profusencss. .His grants and donations to his 
favourites were prodigal and boundless. He pre- 
sented -Carr, now Tord Rochester, with an 
order ilpoii the Exchequer for S,000/. 

Tlie Lord High Treasurer, Salisbury, who 
could scarcely find expedients sufficient to keep 
in motion the overburtbened machine of govern- 
ment, regretting that 'James, with "an unsparing 
handy loaded with treasures tlliis useless pageant, 
had recourse to a stratagem, in order to lay his 
prodigality before hia eyes. He .invited his joia- 
jesty to dinner, and conducted him through ^Itn 
apartmeat> where he had altered' the whole 
sum in specie extensively The^kiug 

surprized, ox claimed, at the;S}git of so much 
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gold, s-.d asked wjiat this immfensc Ircasiiye 
for? He answered, vthh afiected indillcifince, it 
was merely what his maj>'sty had ordered for the • 
Viscount Rochester. The king swore it was too 
much for any private man; and desired him to 
jrive him no more tlian 2,000/, 

James was as unlimited in his affections, as 
profuse in his favour. Rochester, w hose name 
was Carr, had no. accomplishments from nature, 
hut good looks ; none from acquiremcnl> but the 
grace of demeanor. Being recommended to Lord 
Hay, this nohlemari, who knew the attachment 
of the . king to exterior appearance, immediately 
discovered tjic road for Garr to mount to 
honours, aiid fortune, .The. k.ing had frequently " 
tournaments at Greenwich, ''apd, withqut men- 
tioning hihi at coiirt. Hay assigned to Carr the , 
’office of presenting to the king hils. buckler jand 
device at a match of tilting, . and hoped that a.; 
youth, pf such grace and fi^fe^ould attract his. 
notice. Fortuna.tely, an incident gave new inr 
terest to such ciatms/ V A^'Garr advanced, most 
splendidly a^jpardllfed,. his fiery .steed flung' him, 
and broke hii leg in the king’s presence. Struck 
with his heau^, James approached him with 
pity and concern, ordered him to be lodged in 
the irntacc,s^.ii carjl^o be taken of him, and in- 
stahtiy t|irfig, went to visit him in his 

chamber. The simplicity of ,tUc boy secured 
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the conquest, which his exterior graces had 
begun. Being totally illiterate, James was de- 
lighted with the prospect of infusing into his 
favourite, knowledge and experience: and, con- 
ceited of his own wisdom, anticipated the result of 
his lessons Jn the mysteries of policy and govern- 
ment, which W'^’-ild place his pupil above the 
sagest ministers of the age. He taught him with 
delight, created hun a knight, then a. peer, gave 
him the garter, brought him to the privy .council, 
and without any particular office, made him su- 
preme dircctcA’ of all his business and political con- 
cerns. Sensible, however, of His own deficiency, 
this youth had recourse to a sincere counsel- 
lor, Sir Thomas O.verbiiry ; and under his guid- 
ance, he enjoyed the rare fortunebf favour from his 
prince, withput hatred from tlie people. . But as 
soon as he b^ame regar4|iless of this safe pilot, 
he was wrecked upon a rock, ..that plunged him 
into the deepest .^abyss of ghilt, infamy, and 
misery. ■ ■ -‘i ■ ■ 

Glittering in the,.*sun-hearas o£ hU sovereign's 
favour, high in fdrtbhV, with tlie'grace of youth, 
and all the attractions, of mabljf beauty, it was 
not difficult -ta attain \Vhat; seemed only w;antiDg 
to complete the measure of his. felicity, i^'l^ind 
mistress. J-ady Esse*, full lus^^of 

beauty, possessed the '|^ tbe 

pouct. llavuig been marrie^^a^^fhe age of thir<- 
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teen years to Lord Essex, who was only fourteen, 
be was sent to travel, and had then returned after 
four years absence. But when he approached 
bis spouse, she met him with aversion and dis- 
gust. The addresses of Rochester had won her 
heart. She imagined, that, by rcftising the em- 
braces of Essex, she could never be deemed his 
wife, and that a separation and 'divorce would 
open the way for a marriage with her beloved 
Rochester. The lover, as well as his mistress, 
was impatient till their mutual ardour should 
be‘ crowned with marriage, and their union be 
rendered indissoluble. He applied to Overbury 
oil. this* conjuncture: So long as Overbury had 
considered bis patron’s attachment to the Coun- 
tess of E^x as an affair of gallantry, he had 
favoured its progress ; and it was partly by the 
passionate letters which be, iu ‘violation 'of all 
moral principle,, bad dictated, that Rochester - 
obtained such success in bi.s addresses., Like an ' 
experienced and crafty coii^fey in those days, he 
knew that a conqu^i of tjiis nature, by throwing * 
a lustre on the favouritej would endear hiiii still 
more to James, -who was charmed to hear of the 
arnours of his court, and hung wkh pleasure and 
delight upon every tale of gallantry. But Over- 
bury’s first false step was now fol^wed by the 
utmost alkl^^'w*!^' Rochester mentioned his 
design of marrying the countpss. He left noar- 
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gument untried to dissuade him from such a pur- 
pose. He represented to him how hatefuh dif- 
ticult, and dishonourable an enterprise it was^ to ' 
procure her a divorce from her . husband ; how 
daugerouSj shaniefuh and base^ to take into his 
bed a profligate woman ; who, being married to 
a young nobleman of the first rank, had not 
scrupled to bestow favours on the object of a 
capricious and. momentary passion. And, in the 
zeal of attachment, he threatened Rochester, that 
if he could so far forget hi^ honor and his inter- 
est, as to form«ucha marriage, he should aban- 
don him for ever. 

Rochester was so weak as to reveal all this to 
the countess, who was so vindictive as to inspire 
him with her revenge ; and he was ‘wicked 
enough to swear vengeance against his friend for 
the highest instance of fidelity and , truth. Ha 
procured Overbury’s committal to the Tower by 
false aceusations, whom she caused her uncle, 
the Earl- of Northampton, to poison. Tl»e di- 
vorce was obtained, vvhich Essex favoured as an 
expedient to separate himself from a bad woman. 
Rochester married her,, and was made Earl of 
Somerset, that tl\e lady should not lose her rank, 
though she had lost her honor. 

The inquiry of justice did pot reach the fa- 
vourite;. but the still smalt ypice ofeonseuem^ 
will he heard amidst the din o^j^leasure, and flat- 
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tery of courts. It astonishes the criminal with 
the sudden sense of his secret enormities ; - and 
dashes his cup of pleasure. The enjoyments of 
love, and the kindness of a sovereign, could nei* 
ther blot out nor console the consciousnes of the 
murder of his friend. The graces of youth were 
gradually lost, the gaiety of manners visibly 
dulled, and the elegant flattery of polished atten- 
tion was changed to repulsive sulienness and si- 
lence. The attachmeOt of the king, which had 
begun in the accomplishments of Somerset, ceas- 
ed when they disappeared and t:ontributed no 
longer to his- pleasures. _ 

The sagacious courtiers observed this;, and 
Somerset's enemies seized the opportimitj' of in- 
troducing to the king’s notice George Villiers, 
a youth of good family, polished, maimers, and 
handsome person, whose air was graceful, and 
appearance prepossessing. Somerset was now 
like a mistress in the wane of her charms ; hut 
the discovery of Overbury's murder, through-the 
confession of tlie apothecaryX apprentice who 
mixed up the poisons, exposed him to the ruin 
and infamy which he merited. The whole laby- 
rinth of guilt was soon unravelled ; and the ac- 
complices' received the punishment due to their 
crime. Somerset,:, and the countess .were irapri-. 
son^ for.Xoiwio, but finally tciCcive.d their 

liberty, and a ’pension, on which they , retired, and 
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latiguislied out .old age in infamy and obscurit)-. 
They passed many years together in the same 
liouSe> without intercourse or correspondence, 
their guilty loves being turned into the most 
deadly hatred. . , 

On the trial Coke told Mrs. Turner, one of 
their accomplices, that she was guilty of the 
seven deadly sins : she was a whore, a bawd, a 
sorcerer, a w'itch, a papist, a felon, and a mur- 
derer. And what is not less worthy of observation, 
llacon, the attorney-general, remarked, thatpoi- 
soning was a popish trick. The king, also, on 
liis arrival at ISlcwcastle, whfen makicig his entry 
into England, gave liberty to all' prisoners cxecj.t 
these con fiued for treason, murder, and “papis- 
try.” Surely the furious bigotry of the catholics, 
which broke out in the gunpowder treason, ap- 
pears less wonderful in consideration of such 
circumstances. 

Northampton’s previous death saved him from 
trial and punishment. He was a catholic in his 
heart, and being warden of the Cinque Ports, per- 
sons of that religion were adniitted into tlic king- 
dom without examination ; so that Euglaml was 
in a little time filled with, popish priests and je- 
su'ti, who had come prepared for the worst pur- 
poses against the ch u i;ch amj. state. By exciting 
ilivUloi^ in the church, >p^?di«^eo.dnati«|jt^^ 
o’nn principles agaiust royal supfeiliacy, iiisdcr a 
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puritanical garbj a harvest of mtsohief and disor* 
ders was expected^ and which unhappily came 
afterwards to maturity. The people began to 
murmur; and the Earl of .Northampton^ being 
accused as the cause of this dangerous influx of 
Jesuits, prosecuted several persons on the writ of 
scandalum magnatum. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, however, in the midst of these prosecu- 
tions, produced a letter of the earl’s to Beliarraine, 
declaring himself a ' 'zealous catholic, wholly de- 
voted to the see of Rome. The king reproached 
him with such foul dissimulation ; and he retired 
to his country house, where he died in a few 
weeksi, a p ofessed papist. 

Marcus Antonius de’ Dominis, archbishop of 
Spalato, arrived in England, as a convert from 
the popish religion. This archbishop had been 
brought up from , his childhood in the study 
of divinity, so that his mind was impressed 
■with a reverential a'we for its precepts, and 
his understanding 'was the willing instrument 
of its authority. Eminent for those talents 
which he displayed in the chairs of literature 
at Verona, Padua, and Bressia, he was ad- 
to the bishopric of Segnia, and was 
afierwards translated to the archbishopric of 
Spalato, and the primacy of Dalmatia and Croa- 
tia. '"J 

It had been his long and anxious wish to see 
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ciuibfcndom unitfid : aad, v^hon retirpcl to hit 
diocese, he sat down to investigate and consider 
the, causes of religious distractions. He bent 
his whole mind to seanb and find mIhI her any 
means could be formed to recombine the catUilic 
rhiirdi upon the basis of its ancient uniou, after 
.so lamentable a divorce in matters of fcuth The 
more he longed for this conjunction, the greater 
was his inward grief to behold men, professing 
the blessed doctrine of cbredianity and universal 
love, infiamed with Such bitter hatred and uu- 
quenrhablc broils, and shamefully cutting and 
teaiiug with manifold diifisions, the seamless gar- 
ment of our Saviour. During ten yOars Im de- 
voted himself to ^ study, allured by no worldly 
bait, for he was already ex^alted. Neither was 
he wliought on by any man’s persuasions, in- 
strueted by any man’s arguments> Uor directed 
by any man's couosels>; for he tudd conference 
with oo^man oU his‘^dertaking, He derived no 
strength boohs of, controversy against the 
doctrines of the Ropsisl^ church; for, he abhorred 
them firpm his youth* and shonUed them as de- 
testable. He consulted the scriptures alone ; and 
was guided by the oithpdox fathers most reuq 
ed and levcred in the catholic church. t 
ith an eye undimuiqjd 'by, human or ten^l^ 
ral views. With a mind thirstihgsolely after 
rttual truth, and wHh a heart fdd »»d demoted 
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to the wise re-union of Christiaus, the result of 3 
life of learning, and ten years most intense sludy^ . 
■was a work which.he prepared for this great and 
most important purpose. He proposed that mat- 
ters deemed important should remain untouched 
ivntil' referred to tire ultimate decision of compe- 
tent future authority ; that matters iudilferent 
should remain so, and be left to every man’s own 
judgment, without any interference between 
God and his conscience ; and that the dispersed 
members of the body of the catholic church, who 
arose from one and the same basis, should be re- 
combined upon the same basis, by reverting to the 
fundamental and great principles of christiahity, 
as laid down in .the gospel and primitive creeds. 

Witii this desiga. the Archhiahop of Spalato 
came to England ; and with liberality and wis- 
dom on t)^ part'of our church, wa^ imme- 
diately made Dean of Windsojr. This' promp- 
titude on oursid^o coalescey^ith others npim the 
pure and i ucpatrovertildn. jrriftcjples of , tfie gos- 
pel, did not, however/hieist an equal rcturaon the 
part of the liotna|i pontiff. - 

The iiitentioiM of the archbishop weve now 
known over .the.' Christian world, and^ 9|| prin- 
eiplea and design declared, to establish unity in 
thf Christian church. He had published to man- 
iind hij||))an of y^qombination,. distioctly 
laid ^dunda for Reformation in the 
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papal church ; but he suffered himself to be se- 
duced to llomPj and fell the victim of barbarous 
treachery. It was proposed, and, no doubt, he 
embraced the proposal with a -view to facilitate 
and forward his important plan, that he should 
accept the high rank and elevation of cardinal ; 
but when he arrived, he was sunk in a dungeon, 
where he died, and his body was publicly burned. 

lie maintained, amidst other points, that the su- 
premacy of the church of Rome was an usurpa- 
tion ; and that every bishop had the ^olo and cv- 
iliisivejurisdictiou of his Gwn diocese, except in 
cases of need, when all other bishops were 
obliged to assist him with their help. He ground- 
ed this upon the authority of St. Paul, the opi- 
nion of Eleutbiii^wt an ancient bishop of '■Rome, 
and the wor^s and actions of Cyprian. So far 
was RoffitsTfRim beiif^ supreme, that, according 
to the archbishop, Cyprian who was bishop of 
«Cartb8ge directed it frequently by his advice 
and conduct, in times of need, as part of the uni- 
versal church. Upon tlie same principles he 
stated like proceedings on the part of P0I3 ear- 
pus, Ireneus, Hostus ofCorduba, Athanasius, Ba- 
silius, both tlie Eusebii, Lucifer of CaralH, Hi- 
lary of Poitiers, Theophilus and Cyrillus of Alex- 
andria, Aurelius of Carthage, and many others. 
" It is therefore agreeable with my office, nay it 
is my most proper duty,” said the archbishop, 
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to endeavour, to my power, as Cyprian teach- 
eth me, to work a cure upon the court of Rome, 
which setteth up and inHiotaincth a conspiring 
faction, rending and ravaging the Hock of Christ. 
My church, with many others, doth groan under 
the pope's heavy joke, who heartily hateth refor- 
mation, and with tooth and nail opposeth it, 
both with his own strength, and with the forces 
of such princes as adhere to the papacy ; so that 
he hath, and daily inercaseth, a boundless power 
of life and death over any that shall lift up a fin- 
ger towards the redress of this his .tyranny. It 
was therefore necessary for me thus to withdraw 
myself from my province, that, having broken the 
bonds of servility, and getting freer breatb, 1 
might > have opportunity to blaze abroad the 
truth; and, without control, deplore the ruins, 
which the iusoleiicies of the court of Rome have 
brought upon the holy universal church.” 

The mortifications of the catholics in England* 
were not so great at Riis time, as fhoM expe- 
rienced hy the presbyterians ; numbers of whom 
abandoned their native country, and formed a 
colony ill New England. A gloomy fanaticism 
had now taken possession of Scotland, and was 
making considerable progress in England. Pro- 
bably as a preservative against it, James resolved 
to grant a petition, with which he was presented 
OR bis journey fi'om Scotland to London, prftying 
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permission to re-establish a piivilcgc^ which the 
vulgar had lost, with respect to amusements on 
Sunday after di\iiie service. He published his 
“ Book of Spoils/' recommending all diverting 
exercises after sermon, which gave great oifciicc. 
The clamours grew loud and extensive ; this was 
looked upon as a remnant of catholic indulgence. 
It was stated that the papists had increased to a 
great degree ; that the king’s eagerness for the 
marriage of his son with a daughter of Spain de- 
noted, as well as other circumstances, his bias for 
the catholic religion ; and the popular indigna- 
tion run high at the execution of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, as a sacrifice to court catholic Spain. It 
was a saying of Prince Henry’s, who had con- 
ceived great affection for Raleigh, '' Surely no 
king but my father would keep such a bird in a 
cage.” When Raleigh was going to be executed, 
he fell the edge of the axe, by which he was to 
be beheaded ; 'tts a sharp remedy, said be, but a 
sure one for all ills. !l^aleigh was a man who 
possessed more talents than virtue. Short!/ alter 
him fell the celebrated Bacon, an ornament to his 

a 

age and nation, but a melancholy proof pf the 
imperfection of human nature. With a char- 
ter of elevation, which he held in his geniui from 
heaven, he was intemperate in a desire of prefer- 
ment, which could make ho hdditiou to his ho- 
nour, but discovered the defect in his nature, A 
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profuse inclination to expense, which could give 
him no entertainment / and a wasteful indul* 
gence of his servants, “which increased his prodii- 
galitj; promoted him to take bribes from the 
suitors in chancery; but his integrity as a judge 
was not warped by the wages of iniquity. , 

Pope Alexander the VI. had displayed an in* 
siance of pontifical suprem|i.cy, by bestowing on 
the Spaniards the whole we^l^ world; and on the 
Portuguese the whole casterh'world ; but whether 
it was the cowardly polfey of James, .thaf urged 
him . to. court the conneeiion of catholic Spain, 
and her power : Or avarice, the child of profuse- 
ness : he hearkened to the proposal of Gondomar,. 
the Spanish ambassador in England. This man’s 
flattery was the more artful, because covered 
with the appearance of frankness and sincerity ; 
and bis politics the more dangerous, ;becau$c dis- 
guised under a mask of mirth and pleasantry. 
He made offer. of the second daughter of Spain, 
with an immense fortune, ‘tot- the king’s son. 
Spain, howcvci^ had .yi^oived not to tnarry its 
princess to a heretic ; but James, beside his mo- 
tives of dread, and desire of security, flattered 
himself that the Spanish connection would re- 
store the palatinate to his , son-in-law through . 
friendship and attachment. Hut while ;his errors ’ 
had so long sought! -this festitutiop ^'by remou^c 
stranecs and entreaties, by argmnents and em- 
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bassies, rather fliun by povK er and compnlbion , w li tic 
his people hcaid of catholics carrjiiig on wars 
and persecutions again'# protestanis, and that 
the reformed religion was rooted qut of Bohe- 
mia, they thought their own interest in\olvod, 
and regarded neutrality as a base desertion of 
the cause of God and his holy religion. 

The Parliament assembled, and the zeal of the 
Commons ilcmoustrated against the progress of 
the catliolic religion, the king’s indulgence to> 
wards its professors, and the expectations of the 
catholics for it^ re>cstablishmcut, founded on the 
Spanish match. They intreated his niajest) to 
maintain lus son-in-law by arms; to turn his 
sword against Spain, whose tieasures and whose 
power were the bulwark of the popish interest in 
Europe, aud that he would enter into no nego- 
tiation for the marriage of his son, hut with a 
protestant princess*. This bold step was an 
outrage upon the king’s favourite measures of 
government, lenity toward (he popish religion, 
and attachment to the Spanish alliance. The 

^ Gondamar said, in one of his letters to thr* Duke of Leima, 
printed in the history of that duke’i life, that he had lulle4 
King James so fast asleep, that he hoped neither the cries of 
his daughter or her children, noif’the repeated solicitations of 
his Parliament and subjects in their behali, should beatutet^ 
awake him/* 
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king wrote to the speaker^ threatening to punish 
such misdemeanors in Parliamentj as well dur- 
ing its sitting, as after its dissolution. The 
Coiuinoos in|lained andterrihed replied, that if 
any member abused bis liberty, it belonged to 
the House alone to inflict punishment upon 
him. When the committee came to present the 
reply, James ordered twelve chairs to be 
brought, for there •were so manif ^gs coming. 
Ilis answer was prompt and sharp, informing 
them, they had no privileges, but those granted 
by the king, and that flowing, fro^i siich prece- 
dents and prerogative, they were only a tolera- 
tion, not an inheritanee. Alarmed by this, they 
opposed pretension to pretension, &nd formed a 
protestation claiming liberty pf speech, and an 
authority to interpose with their advice and 
counsel. The king, informed of this growing 
heat in the Commons, hurried to toiSvP, sent for 
the journals, and with his . ewp hgpds tore out 
the protestation before the CQ.uncil, and ordered 
his' reasons to be inerted in the council book. - 
He then prorogrred , the !l^rliament and after^- 
'wards dissolvect it, > Sir John Saville, a man of 
great power in' (lie House of Commons, and a 
zealous opponent of the court, was made comp- 
trpUer pf Abe household, a privy copnsellor, and 
a bar ok This eyept, is inem0rab]re>tl)eiDg thp 
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first iQstance of a king advancing any man on 
account of iiariiamentary inleccst and opposition 
to his measures. 

'Whether motives of policy predominated with 
Philip orSpaiii, or the* milder views of gratitude 
friendship and generosity, which are frequently 
. paramount among priuces as well as private per*^ 
sons ; or whether the Justice and moderation of 
James in' li» transactions, by his reliance on 
Spain, and bis confidence in her friendship, ob- 
tained at last the cordial affection of that nation 
so celebrated fpr honour arid fidelity, the com- 
pletion of the' matrimonial alliance seemed now 
to be beyond doubt. This was a moment of thc 
utmost importance to the sovereign pontilT and 
to the catholics. Yilliers was now raised to the 
title of Buckinghani, and Tuled over tile court 
and nation. . coolness e-visted between tlie 
Prince of Wales .and him. He was desirous to . 
remove this feeling, and to participate in the 
credii^of the Spanish negotiation. Ue repre- 
sented t6 the prince, that persons of :his exalted, 
station were pecniiswl^/Unfuctunate with respect 
to their njarriage# the. %icf Circumstance in life, ' 
and commonly received' into their arms a'bridV 
unknown to them, aind to whom they were liish 
known, neither endeared by sympathy nor 
by- services, but wooed by fri^ties^ attached By ' 
pegothttions, and married by political interests. 
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lie staicd (liai however accomplished ilie infanta, 
she must consider herself a melancholy victim of 
state ; but it was in the prince's power to soften 
all these rigours, and lay such an obligation on 
her as would attach the most indifferent' temper 
ajad ivarm the cdldest affection. A journey to 
Madrid would bean unexpected gallantry, equal . 
o all the fictions of Spanish romance, and so 
suitable' to the amorous and entcrpril^ng spirit of 
the nation, that it must immediately introduce 
him to the princess under tlie agreeable character 
of a devoted lover add a daring adventurer. 

The mind of the young prince was animated 
by these generous and romantic ideas, end they 
obtained a hasty and unguarded consent to their 
undertaking froin the king. ' But he was no 
sooner alone than he saw the difficulties and dan- 
gers which might occur. He . reflected, that 
however the world might pardon this sally of 
youth in the prince, they wfluld never forgive 
himself, who, at bio. years, 'and with his ^expe- 
rience, could iutrusth^Unly sod, the heir of his 
ci^own, and thepfdp of His sige, to the^ihscretion 
of foreignilES .\?it\ioiit even the frail,, sccuirity of a - 
safe conduct fbr him. .The temerity tbe'-enr 
terprize #va8 so apparent, that the event, hoVr ^ 
prosperous soever, could never justify- it ; ‘ and 
if disastrous, vvould render him inftthious to his 
people;' and ridiculous to posterity, -Tormented 
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ivitb clread> lie begged of them to desist fiom so 
foolish an adventure. The prince received the 
disappointment with sorrowful submission apd 
silent tears. Buckingham presumed to speak in 
an imperious tonCj which always prevailed over 
his too easy master. He bad again tlie weak- 
ness to assent to this, journey. It was 
agreed that the prince’s secretary. Sir Francis 
Cottington, And Endymiou Porter, a gentleman 
of the bedchamber, - sliould accompany them. 
Cotiington was called, and James told him, be 
had always' been au honest man, -and therefore 
he was going to trust hfin in, an affair of the 
highest importance, which be must not, upon his 
lite, disclose to any. mao whatever, “ Cottington,” 
addedhe, '^bereisbabyCharlesandStenny,'” (these' 
ridiculous appellations he usually gave the prince 
and Buckingham^ ) “^who have a great mind to 
go post into Spain, and fetch home the iufantaf 
They have chosen you for, one. What think you 
of the journey?” Sir Francis, who was a pru- 
dent man, and had resided some years in Spain 
the king’s agents Wfs struck with all, the dangers 
of the journey, and scrupled not.to»declare them. 
The king thre^ himself upon his bed, and cried, 

X told you this before;” , and fell. into ^ passiou.', 
and fresh lamentations, complaiiuDg that be was 
undone, and should lose baby^; Charles. , The 
princcisbewed dissatisfaction, , and; lluckingUam 
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broke info a passion against Cotiington. The 
poor king^was thrown into a new agony fora 
servant, who, he foresaw, would suffer for an- 
bvsering honestly. And he said willi some euio- 
lion and an oath, " Stemn/, you are much to 
blame for using him so ; he answered me directly 
to the question, very honestly and very wisely, 
and yet you know, he said no more than 1 told 
^ ou before lie was called in.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Charles arrives at Madrid; unfortunate Mar- 
• riage with a Princess of France; State of 
Ireland ; Exertions of Catholics to return 
Members to Parliament ; Dr. Usher’s Pro- 
motion for his Labour and Learning ; his Ser- 
vices in enforcing the Lawfulness of the King’s 
Supremacy ; tie Lord Deputy’s Representation 
of the Mischiefs of the Priests depending upon 
the Pope's Supremacy for Promotion : and of 
the Papal Hierarchy and Jurisdiction establish- 
ed in Ireland. 

ContinucUion of James, 1603 to 1635. 

The prince anil Buckiagham passed disguised 
through Paris, "where Charles saw .Princess Hen- 
rietta Maria at a -hnlU whom he afterwards es- 
poused. On their arrival at Madrid, the most 
studied civilities were' shewn to the prince.- The 
Spanish monarch presented him vrtth a gdlden 
key,* which, opened all his apartments, that;the' 
prince ntlght, without any introduction, have 
access to him at all hours'. He took the left hand 
of him '00 every ^^cas^dn, except in the apart- 
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mcnts assigned to ■ Cliarks ; for there he said, 
the prince was at home. Olivarez, though a 
grandee of Spain, who has the right of being’ 
covered before his own king,' would not put on 
his hat in the prince’s presence. Ail the prisons 
in Spain were thro\Vn open, and all the prisoners 
received their freedom. And every sumptuary 
law with regard to expensive apparel was sus- 
pended during Charles’s residence in Spain. 
The infanta, however, was only shewn to him 
in public; the Spanish ideas of dipcency being so 
strict, as not to allow' any further intercourse, 
till the arrival of the dispensation from Rome. 

The pope hearing of the prince’s arrival in 
Madrid, took advantage of iti and added some 
new clauses to the dispensation. One article of 
the dispensation ’‘provided, that the children 
should be educated by the princess till they 
attained' the age' of ten. . The pope’s view was 
obviously to impress their^ irifftds with catholic 
principles : arid though sp. teUdCr an age might 
tender tlicologicalfp|'ejp:diceti v^in, yet the same 
reason which bif^d tlie pppe to insert, that ar- 
ticle should have induced the king to reject it.. 
But the'popi^was resolved to lay the foubdation 
of the rc-estaWisKment of papal JniSUence and 
power. Beside ^he public treaty, tl^re were 
separate articles sworn to by 4he king, for *tbo 
su^^sidn ’of the^peaal- lawa^i^inst cathdlits : . 
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the repeal of them in parliament^ and -a tolera- 
tion of the free exercise of the caikolic religion 
in private houses. 

Gregory XV. who granted the dispensation, 
died ; uod Urban Vlll. was chosen in his plaVc. 
The nuncio refused, therefore, to deliver the 
dispensation until it should be rencw'cd bj 
•Urban. That crafty pontisT delayed the dispen- 
sation,, and had conceived hopes to effect the 
prince’s conversion, by some expedient, during 
his residence in Spain: But on ■ the first hint, 
Charles obtained permission to return. 

The reserve and modesty of Charles, his unpa- ’ 
rallcled confidence in the hononrof .the nation, 
his romantic gallantry towards the princess, to- 
gether with bis youth, and figure, endeaired him 
to thc court of Madrid. But, the English free- 
dom and French vivacity of Buckingham, lus. 
sallies of passion and bis imperious temper, 
which he neUber could, . nor cared to disguise, 
rendered him as odious ss the prince was beloved. 
It is stated that Philip’s minister . having re- 
minded Buckingham qC his protnies, that Charles 
should become a proselyte to the catholic'reli- 
gion, the diike gave him the lie without hesita- 
tion! Buckingham was incapable qf dissih^ila- 
tion, headlong in his passions and void of pru- 
dence. He was sincere even from violeiicq, and 
was a warm friend nod a furiqus. euemy. Buck- 
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iiigliani^ aflct hllf arfival, laid a narrative before 
parlianicitt, "wbcreiil be set forth, that the pi^ince 
having experienced artifice and insincerity at 
Madrid, resolved to return, as there v^re ho ' 
’hopes of obtaining the infanta, or of rhsthrrag 
the Elector Palatine. Sir Edward Gokc, rising 
tip in the House of Co’itimons after this' narra- 
tive had been read, called- Buckingham the savi- 
our of the nation. But viofent, refiectipns were 
cast upon Lord Bristol, .the' English ambassador 
at Madrid. He prepared"^ therefore to return. 
The King of SpAio,^lbiiscioirt;oNhB #n's pro- 
bity nnd how unwt^hy such rhti^airdWas for a 
faithful discharge bf his duty^ intreated him to 
fix his abode ttf^Sj^ain, and bf rank and 

for tuhdllbf ?to Bristol 
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roits Englishman^ ivho must necessarihj know it, 
the Earl of Bristol, who will certainly reveal it to 
his master. 

James was pressed by tbc Parliament to pro- 
ceed to severities against the catholics. His an-' 
swer was gracious^ though he declared against 
persecution, according to the maxim, that tbe 
blood of the martyrs was the seed of the church : 
'and, notwithstanding the insurmountable anti- 
pathy of his subjects against all alliance W'ith 
catholics, yet, lest his son should be disappointed 
of a bride, he applied to. the court of France. 
The Christian king demanded the same terms 
which had been granted to the catholic king; 
and as the prince, during his abode in Spain, had 
given a verbal promise to allow the infanta the 
education of her children till the age .of thirteen, 
this article was inserted in the treaty: and to 
that imprudence is generally imputed the subse- 
quent distressed condition of;.his posterity. The 
court, of England, however, it must be confessed, 
alWays' pretended, even in tbe memorials to - the 
French coulrt, that all the favourable condition^ 
granted to the catholics^ were inserted in the 
inarriage treaty merely to please the pope, and. 
that tbeir strict execution was, by an agreement 
with Fraiice, secretly dispensed with. What a 
fatal complaisance to papal influence on the pact 
of Charles! while flattering the pontiflr with ap- 
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parent po\rer for his successors, he deprived of 
leal empire hmisclf and posterif3f. 

] tonriclta Alaria brouji^ht over a catholic csta- 
h]i<>i)!nenl witli her; and erected afterwards a 
catholic chapeP in the centre of her palace at 
t.j'rcen\\ich. Loud nutimurs were raised against 
the conduct of her elergv, and some stioug public 
procet’lliugs tooiv place on this giuiuid in the 
reign of Charles. 

The bigotry of Ireland at this period cannot 
seem surpriEina, when the laws of that country 
were only customs calculated to keep the people 
in a state of disorder and barbarism. Their civil 
code consisted of three lavvsj or customs, deno- 
minated llrcbon, Gavelkind, audTanistry. 

By the Brehon law, no crime how enormous 
soever was punished with death, but by a pe- 
cuniary mulct. The rate of the fine was affixed 
to the rank of the man, Sind was called his cric. 

hen the lord deputy Fitzwilliam told Maguire 
he would send a sheriff into (*^craianagh, which 
had short!} before been made a county and Sub- 
ject to the English laws : Your sberiftV’ &aid 
Maguire, '' slmll be welcome to me; but let me 
know before baud, his eric, or the price of his 

* George Til having confeircd this palace ujon his royj^l 
foundation of the Naval Asylum, this chapel now forms one of 
the tloimitorlc’* for the female orplutnb of the king 5 sailors. 
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head; tliat if ray people cut it oJJ], J may levy the 
money upon iho counlv." 

I?_y the law of (ta\e1klnd; the land a person, 
upon hib deecasc, was divided among all the 
males of the sept or tribe, both bastard and legi- 
timate ; and if any of the sept died after 
this partition, his portion, was not shaied out 
among his sons ; but the chieftain, at his own 
discretion, made a new paitition of all the 
lands belonging to that sept, and ga\e eveiy one 
his share. As no man, therefore, had any fixed 
property or enjoyment of land ; to build, plant, 
inclose, or cultivate, would have been lost labour. 

By the law of Tanistry, the chieftains ant} ta- 
nibts, though selected from the piincipal fainihei, 
were not hereditary, but elective. Their autho- 
rity was absolute, and certain lands were appro- 
priated to the office, but its chief profit resulted 
from exactions, dues, and assessments, not fixed 
by law, but levied at pleasure. The Irish, there- 
fore said, that those dioelt westward of the law 
who dwelt beyond the river Barrow meaning, 
ttiat the lews prevailed in a district of about 
twenty miles, which the English inhabited in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin, and denominated the 
Pale. 

James abolished these Irish customs, establish- 
ed circuits, and the authority of the king and the 
lew ; but the triumph of justice end humanity^ 
«> * m2 
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over barbarism so profound^ was thus only hap- 
pily begun ; to perfect it required ages of per- 
severance. 

The most bigotted support of the power and 
doctrines of Rome prevailed in Ireland, and great 
oflence was offered to government. The lord 
deputy marched to Waterford to correct some 
religious seditions, but the gates were shut 
against him. Two priests, in the habits of dif- 
ferent orders, came out, with the cross erected, 
and insolently told him, that a ptinca who per- 
secuted the catholic faith, would not be obeyed 
by the citizens of Waterford ; and that, by a 
charter of King John, the city was exempt from 
quartering soldiers. He replied, that, with 
King James's sword he would cut King John’s 
charter in pieces/ and their city should be 
levelled to the ground. He was immediately ad- 
mitted ; the inhabitants all swore allegiance, and 
renounced aU foreign jurisdiction. Aided, how- 
ever, by foreign powers, and fomented by priests 
and Jesuits, rebellion wore so general Rpd so me- 
nacing ail aspect, the king dcclure^ procla- 
matioii, that the extirpation of all the English 
subjects in Iceland seemed to he resolved ou. 

In the north of Ireland Sir Cahir O’Dogherty, 
proprietor of Enishowen, in the pride of youth, 
and insolence of Irish chieftaincy^ being inflamed 
by ftirious zeal, resolved to hH defiance to Eng- 

t ♦ 
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lisli government. Sir Henry Dowckra had as- 
signed the government of Derry to Sir George 
Paulette and the command of the neighbouring 
fort of Culmorc to Hart, a valiant English ofti- 
cer. O’Dogherty with subtle artifice concealed 
bis sentiments, and lived in pretended amity with 
'Hart. He iuvtb'd Hart to his house; but the 
base traitor had a band of ruffians in waiting, 
who burst into the chamber of conceived hospi- 
tality, and seized Hart. Holding their weapons 
at his throat, he was desired b) them to resign 
Culmore, or rebcivc instant death. But Hart, 
with fortitude and lo} ally, disdainfully refused 
to betray his trust. The wives of Hart and 
O’Dogherty, rushing into the chamber, arrested 
the deed of barbarous murder, by a forcible ap- 
peal to nature, with all the tears and elpquence 
of female horror. But the savage chieftain in- 
spired his female guest with such terror, that 
while he held her husband prisoner, he prevailed 
on her to accompany him, and, by a fictitious tale 
gain admittance for him and his band of ruffians 
into the fort. She thus saved the life of her hus- 
band ; but the brutal traitor murdered her bro- 
ther, and massacred every other person in the 
garrison. In his rebellious triumph he attacked 
and defeated Derry, where, to glut his vengeance 
on Paulett, who once struck him in a dispute* 
he put him to ^ sword» He then plundmed 
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file towH:, and next burned it. El-itcd with suc- 
cess, bis Tfinity tbrnicd vast expectations of aid 
from forei{.’’!i powers ; but an accidental shot, 
from t!ie musket of au En"|i.sh soldier, put an 
eud to liis life barbarity and rebellion. 

When religious principles expose men to im- 
portant civil disadvantages in society, Ibcy are 
particularly bound to examine tliose principles 
with care and accuracy, lest they sacrifice the 
interests of themselves and posterity to an illu- 
sion. Nothing could have becu more irrational, 
than the professions of zealous' loyalty, and the 
practices of headstrong rebellion, to establish 
civil aifvai.tages. Where there was such repug- 
nant contradiction, there could be no confidence; 
and, the efforts of rebellion tended ultimately to 
defeat its ow'n objects. The friends of govern- 
nieutAvere sensibie of its danger. Many of them 
had arrived with the worsjt impressions of the 
native-s of Irela.nd ; others ^ad come w’itfa a por- 
tion of puritanical zeal* against Jropef^v The 
refprmed considered the Romanists as partisans 
of idolatry, and the imps'hf anti-Christ ; the Ro- 
HiJinists looked witli abborren'ee on the reformed 
as children of- heresy, and tlie blind ministers of * 
Si-atan. Sucli dissehtioas impeded and endangered 
all civil administration. The lord deputy resolved ’ 
to call a parliament ; twenty-seven years of tu- 
wult and destruction had passed vrithouLa meet- 
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ing of- the legislature. Seventeen counties and 
a number of new boroughs had been created in 
that time, and the lord deputy increased the num- 
ber to forty. All the king’s subjects were in^i- 
ted to exhibit their grievances to parliament. Six 
of the lords, however, wrote to the king against 
tin; convening of a parliament without any com- 
munication to them of the laws to be enacted ; 
and requested the creation of boroughs to be sus- 
pended. They desired, also, the repeal of the pe- 
nal laws; and said that the king would, thus 
settle their minds in firm and faithful subjection. 

This rash and insolent proceeding proved abor- 
tive ; and those attached to the papal cause were 
filled with alarms. The clergy denounced from 
their pulpits excommunicaliotis againsi all those 
who should presume to vote against the, friends of 
the holy see and cburcti. Theyinformed the lower 
classes, that Tyrone,, furnished with foreign aid, 
would §0011 invade rJrelapd ; and that all those 
who would stand firm to the Romish faith, should 
soon triumph, over tfieir enemies. The recusant 
lawyers practised diflferetitly on persons of higher 
condition, llopes, fears, paths of - association, 
^nd all the devices of siib|^ile policy and daring 
faction, were used, to influence those who could 
be of service in tjie elections. Such was the suc- 
cess of these efforts to oyer-rule the goverument 
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iu its plans of administration, that roost of (he 
privy counsellors, who stood for the shires, were 
rejected ; and most of the lawyers, known to be 
factious and turbulent in support of papal power, 
were returned. 

When the members met in the house, a scene 
unparalleled ensued. Sir John Davis, the king's 
attorney-general, was proposed for the office of 
a|)eaker ; but the Romish parity proposed Sir John 
Everard, a recusant. They contended, how- 
ever, that the new boroughs were illegally in- 
corporated, that the members eliosen far them 
were illegally returned, and thajt it was neces- 
sary, therefore, to reject , tlmse unduly elect- 
ed, and then to proceed to choice of a 
speaker by eoRstitutidnftl roeiidiers of the eoni- 

mbns. It was repUed, that parltamentary 
usage first efaosc a speaker, then committees tc^ 
decide elections. The alterca$on becaiue vio- 
lent and disorderly, when Sir Olivci’ John ob- 
servHig to the House, that all^ eontrovetsies 
to be decided by questions, and questloashy votes, 
and that the affirmative pdfty usually went ont 
of (he house, and the negative .kept t{ieir seats ; 
lie,thereibcei desired alb those who wmo of opV 
niOB, that Sir. John Davih should be speaker, to 
attend hka to ffie lobby, and ^ fojlbwed by 
theroqjofity. The roc umnt party refused to bo 
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Ruinttered ; and, in the absence of their opponents, 
being easily persuaded that they formed the nia - 
jority of legal Tnembers, they proceeded to <,be 
election while the others were withdrawn. With 
an unanimous clamour for Everard, they seated 
liiiii tumultuously in the speaker’s chair, llie 
•friends of government ou their return were asto- 
nished : they exclaimed against this outrage, and 
declared Davis duly elected. They then at- 
tempted to force his competitor out of the chair ; 
bciug violently opposed, they finally seated their 
speaker in the lap of Everard. This scene i|f 
tumult wasclosed by a secession of the recusants. 
The seditions, menaces, and open declarations of 
appeal to arms and foreign powers in support of 
their cause ; the agitations and cabals ; the in- 
influence of popish emissaries, and- the conse- 
quetrt popular clamour, were all truly alarming 
to the state. But the Lord Deputy Chichester^ 
with tipper and n^nderatioii, guided men through 
tlus stpriR.of violence and p^ioh, until on each, 
tide it wati'gradua,My . allayed... He permitted the 
fecusauts te appeal to the king: iwhere^ force 
fell before authority; The puritdns^ hoyrever, 
^aisplease.dathi^ lenity^ a^ifouted the enbrqioui 
outrages of the popish party to his want bfyigor. 
The ki<^> instructed , by. the knowledge, and 
guided by the wisdpm ofiChichCsteri^ heard the 
appeal repeatedly, and d^berately, ^ith par 
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tience. Tic censured their conduct with severity, 
and reproved the piesuoiptiouc f their first appli- 
cation to the throne. Callinfj flicm ParUament- 
t’dcitmnis in derision, he toid therii, scarcely one 
article ttf their couipKuni had been established, 
and that nothing had teen faulty in the govern- 
ment of Ireland, unless, said James, with profane" 
levity, '• you would have the kingdom of Ire- 
land like the kingdom of Heaven.” 

Government now thought it necessary a con- 
vocation sho'.ilu beheld in Dublin, for the pur- 
pose of framii^g a public, confcssmii of faith for 
the established church of Ireland. Dr. James 
Dsher having distinguished himself for learning 
and abilities, was intrusted with this important 
work. He had imbibed his doctrines from the 
Calviriistical writings of foreign divines; and 
among his articles of faith, there were nine for- 
merly disapproved of by Elizabeth. and James. 
His zeal against popery concurred with the 
Ercnch reformers, in pfonbuiicing the pope to be 
anti-Christ ; and, without - any condescension 
for the king’s.opinions, one article declared,, that 
the Lord’s day sfiojuld be xclwlhj dedicated to the 
service of God.; His.profession was adopted by 
the convocation;, an J was ratified by the lord de- 
puty. A^.^he^ articles were, in jinany instance,8> 
repngnahtio the king's sentiments, some attempts 
were made to prejudice hinct: agjitinst the com- 
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pilcr ; but James was so just to the labour and 
erudition of Dr. ITslier, that he soon promoted 
him to the sec of Meath. 

The polish repilars having' stolen into Ireland 
from their foreign seir.'aaries, v^ith the most uu- 
fricndlv disposition.^ to govcniuienlj wercha .iish- 
cd by proclamation ; was an act of apparent 
rigciir^ but really iiuluigcnt to the poorer caiiio- 
licH, who were oj pressed by an idle, faetiotrs, and 
useless tribe. The opeji procedure of tlie {jopish 
party in erecting abbics, and sljcir iusoiepce in 
seizing churclfcs for (heir own worship/ hccaroe 
grievous and alarming to the reformed clergy. 
Dr. Usher, the most distinguished of this order, 
and the man whose sentiments had mo.st weight, 
was appointed to preach before Lord Faulkland 
on bi.s, arrival. lie chose for his text, Hehcareth 
not the sword in vain : and took occasion to re- 
commend such restraints as might keep the Ro- 
manisty within the bounds of a decent reserve, and 
at least deter tlietp.frora public insolence and 
outrage. ' This impdpular doctrine exasperated 
the Romanists; a t:lainour was raised against 
liim as a persecutor, who? pleaded for the extir- 
pation of those wbp ’J^^uld’hot conform to ' the 
established religion f 6ot the. prelate by a subse- 
quent , discourse very "clearly demonstrated the 
lenity and the equity of such doctrines. The abi- 
lities of Dr. Ushfir were, according to Iceland, 
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of considerable service to government in those 
times of religious and civil corjtests. He en- 
forced the lawfulness of (he. oath af supremacy, 
with demonstrative truths when magistrates were 
cited to the Gastle-chamber for recusancy. 

Lord !l^aulkland soon felt the mortifying task 
of administering a government exposed to the 
insults and perpetual alarm of its enemies. lie 
represented to the king and Council the incontes- 
tible proofs of the malignity of the disafiected, 
and the danger to be apprehended from the re- 
cusants. They formed, he said, a powerful party, 
prompt for any violent measures, which the eccle- 
siastical tools of Home should prepare and pre- 
scribe. The alarming influence of these men ; ’ 
the consequences to be dreaded from their mu- 
tual union and connexion with Rome ; their de- 
pendence upon the pontiflf for promotion ; the 
doctrines and desire of the see with respect to 
its claimed supremacy, all were strongly urged to 
his majesty. It was further stated by his lord- 
ship, that he had discovered an ecclesiastical hie- 
rarchy, with a regular subordination of orders, 
offices and persons, established throughout the 
kingdom by papal power; their jurisdiction ex- 
ercised with as much regularity, and their de- 
crees executed with as' much authority, as if the 
pope were in possession of the realm. By such 
circumstances and acts of supremacy, the suspi- 
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cions 6f the king and his ministers were roused ; 
aiid^ in order to guard the peace and security of 
Ireland, it was resolved, as a measure of necessity, 
to augment the forces in Ireland to four thousand; 
but the king’s death caused the security of Ire-’ 
land to devolve on Charles, with the other per- 
plexities attending the commencement of his 
reign. 
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' CHAPTER X. 

Coii'hiet of the Puritans ; they become Rcpiih- 
licuns; Three Parties struggle for Supremacy i 
Slur Chamber; Abuses ;\Ahbot ; Laud; Rich- 
lieu ; Riickingbam ; Rivalry of Rucleittgjiam 
and Richlicu ; -Siege of Rochelle; Charles and 
Henrietta ; Archy, the King’s Fool ; Supre->^ 
inacy and Prerogative in danger; Rozeftf the 
Pope’s Agent ; Queen’s Confessor impeached'; 
generous conduct qf a Popish Priest. 

, Charles called a purliametity ai^d reposed q. 
confidence in theijr afi'ections for a necessary and 
sufficient supply;' But their 'grant was rather 
a-mockcry pf su(>port, in the circumstances of the 
crown and nation.' Tt is true, that eyen the ab- 
solute Kli-/,abeth' could seldom. extort the requi- 
site suj)plie»; ahd habit, .more tlian reason, is 
found, in every thing, to be the governing prin- 
ciple of mankind* Besides^thq puritanical lead- 
ers of tlie^'ipouimoits saw with regret the result 
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of their ancestors having blindly give.n way to 
practices and precedents, which procured un- 
bounded power for the crown : and resolved, 
therefore, to grant no siipj)Ucs to the necessitous 
king, without extorting concessions in favour of 
. liberty. The new principles had rendered them 
hostile to the court; they. wished to extend their 
own liberty, and leave but little to sovereign* 
power ; to fling olf the restraint under which 
they were held by tlie established hierarchy, and 
to load the crown with shackles, A general 
odium too wa» excited against Buckingham, 
whose influence over the modesty of Charles 
exceeded that which he had acquired over the 
weakness of James. To fortify himself against 
the resentment of James, he had entered into the 
cabals of the puritans- and aflected popularity. 
But sfecure of the confidence of Charles, be had 
since abandoned the, party. Such sentiments 
against Buckinghatn ' so ’ lately and highly 
extolled in- parliament t a rcthsal also of supply 
for a war, so earnestly solicited by theXommons ; 
a departure, , likewise^ from uniform precedents 
in favour of prerogative ; and a determination 
to straiten his authority,', aS it were, by a par- 
liamentary conspiracy; seethed to: CharM very 
little removed from sedition. ’But all tlie mis- 
fortunes of Charles’s reign were coinbined with 
ihe results of religion on civil matters; thro&gli 
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the sentiRients diffused over the nation by the sub- 
tile policy and machinations of the holy sec, 
in its. struggles for supremacy. This policy, 
howevjer, proved a two-edged sword that cut both 
ways, destructive to papal as well as regal power. 
It is a sound observation, long since suggested 
to the historian by the experience of ages, that 
when the religious spirit mingles with faction, 
its operations 4)pon society ure almost supernatu- 
ral and unaccountable; for it produces effects 
less correspondent with their known causes, than 
are found in any other cifcumistainces of govern- 
ment. To such sovereigns, therefore, as;' lightly 
innovate in so dangerous a matter, there is great 
blame due ; and for such as are already plunged 
in an eniterprize of this nature by their predeces^ 
sors, there is some apology, if the event, disap- 
points expectation, and. the undertaking fail. 

Separations, schisms, and divisions,, were 
adopted as the best engine of destructipn against 
the refornied church, when the holy fulmina- 
tions ceased to roll as being abortive. The po? 
pish craissarie&. declared from tlreir pulpits 
against the aiitbprity of king, as well as the 
power ofljish^ops, and ^sertea the right and po- 
pular libi^rty of independent congregations. And 
the bettfeir, .to lURsk their trie^achery, they abused, 
the reformed: church as the remnant of popery, 
ilcnce the spirit of: puriQring the reformed 
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cliurch arose ,• and the puritan appeared, not 
only inspired with hatted against episcopacy 
regal supremacy and popery, hut longing to be in- 
dependent both ill religious and civil matters; he 
became therefore a republican. But cas|ing his 
eye back again upon the catholic religion, he dis- 
covered in its principles and operations the seeds 
and the system for absolute monarchy tyranny 
and slavery. Ilis inflamed imagination imme- 
diately filled him vrith hotror and new hostility 
against such a religion, and Unis the destructive 
policy of popery produced its own punishment 
and defeat. The sect to which it gave birth 
became its most irreconcilable enemy. There 
appeared now three parties struggling fdr supre- 
macy, Rome to regain it, the puritans to usurp, 
and the king to pi'eserve it. And in a more ad- 
vanced period of the civil distractions of this 
reign, the House of Comittops exhibited one 
party hostdc to popery, but not to prelacy or 
monarch^ ; a second, hostile to popery ^nd pre- 
acy, but friends to monarchy ; a third, the in- 
veterate enemies of mdnarohy x^elacy and po- 
lery. The two last wem^h&'presbyterians and 
ndependents, who hdd sw cdmplelely detached 
lie rock from the impeod^igflsli^ that the thin, 
lenaced by its fall, was iaevfetabhh 
The puritans, possessed by the t^rifof inde- 
Uidcnce in church and state, had jHUtup their 

N 
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\oicc against tlic stai-rharabcr, the high com- 
mission court, and the system of n*gal rondiut 
\iith ics|te(t to parliament and sujiphcs In the 
present daw siuh abuses isould be most intoler- 
able; but in the time of Charles they wcie 
s\-.teins continued, not created by him ; he re- 
cci\ed tiicm in spirit and example from his prede- 
cessors ; and as pait of the es.ablished forms of 
goveiinuent, he eonceived it to be his duly to 
uphold them. This doctrine vas strongly im- 
pressed upon him, by those about him ; for 
his eharaeter waa lather that of facility in yield- 
ing to the opinions of others, than of energy in 
maintaining his own. And his misfortunes arose 
from the ill management of his counsellors, more 
than fiom any wilful errors on his side A spi- 
rit of administration was llius adopted, for which 
preecdents were ])lcaded, but the dii>tance was 
wide between the eases. Dispat»-h, expediency, 
and necessity, will justify irregular exertiolis of 
power : hut a continued series of such exertions, 
reduced to a system as a substitute for law, and 
in violation of the fundamental principles of the 
constitution, no provocation could warrant, nor 
was there precedent to justify. If one estate of 
parliami^nt act wrong toward ^he sovereign, is 
he to puuiah the whole nation in their rights and 
hburtios ? 

In Ijie former reign, two parties had arisen in 
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llic clnirch ; the one headed by Arclibi'thop Ab- 
bot, tile bv Bishop Laud. Abbot was a 

ni.ui of iniKl temper and great niodcraliuu, who 
was desirous not to press matters be>oud what 
the peiee of the ehnrch, the prcrogtilive of the 
crow 0, and the ^ood of the state requued. Laud 
was a man not oal} of greater talents and eru- 
dition, but likewise of greater ambition^ and either 
surrendering his judgment to su'vs of eleva- 
tion, or blinded by an intemperate /,<‘al, he sanc- 
tioned those measures which brought destruction 
on his sovereign. 

The uigent necessities of the king, and the 
backwardness of the parliament to supply them, 
had induced him to raise money by loans and other 
means. The catholics were ready with their 
benevolence, and the clergy of Laud’s faction 
were prompt in their contributions. An obscure 
clergyman, named Sibthorpe, maintained in a ser- 
mon at Northampton not only the lawfulness of 
such loans, but the indispensable duty of tlie sub- 
ject to comply with them. Dr. Mainwaring, 
also, preaching before the king at Whitehall, 
asserted that the king is' not bound by laws 
concerning the subjects’ rights or liberties ; that 
the authority of parliament is not necessary for 
the raising of aids and subsidies; that the king’s 
word and command in imposing lokas^ and taxes, 
does oblige the sjubject’s cooscieikie 'upon paUt 
♦ u 9. 
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of eternal damnation." Abbot's aversion fromsuch 
doctrines was well known ; in order, therefore, 
to take advantage of him, Sibthorpe’s Sermon 
was dedicated to the king, and his majesty’s or- 
der was obtain^ ibr Abbot to license it. But 
Abbot refused, and stated his reasons in writing. 
Laud, however, licensed both sermons. Abbot 
was suspended from his functions, and confined 
to his house ; he died in disgrace, and Laud was 
elevated to the see of Canterbury. Mainwaring, 
also, was rewarded with a mitre, and Stbthorpe 
with lucrative preferments. But\he grounds of 
these transactions formed one of the articles in 
the celebrated remonstrance of the Commons to 

• t t 

Charles. The zeal of l^ud fbr uniformity be- 
tween the churches of England and Scotland, 
proved the fatal torch thit put the two countries 
in a flame, and which was augmented by all the 
incentives and artifice of pdpal policy. Cardinal 
Richlicu was a vigorous supporter of the holy 
see, and resisted the Reformation by secret in- 
trigue in England, and by open violence in 
France, lie had resolved to subdue the rebellious 
spfeit of the hugbooH w well as to humble the 
haughty insolence of the gr^t in the latter country. 
UniStmayed and implacable, he prosecuted his 
vengeance. 'He discovered and be dissipated al} 
the hidden' cabab of the gfeat. He exalted the 
^rone; but he held his sover^n in chains; 
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vlicreas BuckiDgliani> while he attempted to elc* 
\ate Charles to the summit of power, levelled 
ius> throne to the dust. Richlieu seized the scat* 
tered liberties of Franco, and bound them in a 
simple monarchy. Buckingham rashly let loose 
the prerogatives of the crown, which the Com- 
mons secured and converted into a basis, whercou 
has been since raised a regular sj'stcm of liberty. 

A rivalship between these two ministers 
prompted Buckingham to prevail on the king, 
to embrace the protection of the hugonofs, and 
to invade France. Charles regarded the hugo- 
nots as puritans, and had no great attachment 
toward them ; but he gave way to the solicita- 
tions of Buckingham. Thus a war arose from 
Buckingham's havii^ awom, '' that he would see 
the queen in spite of.all the power of France,** 
The cause of this oath was the jealousy of the 
two ministers, not founded on rivalry of power 
and politics, but love and gaUantry. 

When Buckingham bad been sent to conduct 
Henrietta Maria to England, the curiosity of the 
prince was called toward i|- tqan canipicuoua for 
the favour of two successive monarchs, and fer 
early elevation from* a private station- to the 
absolute 'command of kingdonat. His hpauty 
grace and splendor -bu attrac^ve elegance 
and polished talents; the gaiety^ of tdanaaPbers 
tnd magnificetiee of his expense, sisdijtMd^ univo^-*- 
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sal admiiatioti. Elevated and emboldened by 
the smiles of the court, he dared to carry his am- 
bitious love to*the queen. And to a heart not 
undisposed to such tender feelings, his addresses 
were not unimpressive. A sympathy of mind so 
delicious, but so dangerous, seems to have been 
encouragcfl by that princess. 

Information of this roused the vigilance and 
the jealousy of Richlicu. He too, from vanity 
or politics, had ventured to pay his .addresses to 
tlic queen. ^ But a priest past middle age, severe 
in character, and occupied in vast plans of am- 
bition and vengeance, was but an unequal match 
in love for a young courtier like the gay and 
gallant Buckingham'. The great cardinal was 
disappointed ; but he resolved to counterwork the ' 
amorous projects of., hiit rival ; for "when the 
duke had obtained an embassy for himself to re- 
turn to Paris, a message was sent from Louis; 
that he must dot .think of such a. journey. 
Buckingham, ip a' romantic passion, swore, 

*^ that he would s^ the' queen in sjpite of all 
the power of Frait«e,’* . . 

He proceeded, vvith' a /fleet of 100 sail, and an 
army of '%00^)iieii, to 'Rochelle. But,, altoge- 
ther,i(ii^^uainte^: with land or' sea service, he 
lost two-thd^ds of his' land forces; and gained 
only thqlviiil^r praise of , courage and personal 
bi^yery.‘' ^^% iSarl of Denbigh was afterwards 
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sent to relieve the hiigonots^ but he returned 
without attacking the eperaj’s fleet. In order to 
repair this • dishonour, Buckingham went to 
Portsraoutli, where he had prepared a consider- 
able fleet and army; but while conversing with 
SirThonias Fryer, he was suddenly struck over Sir 
'riionias’s shoulder upon the breast with a knife. 
1 11 the same moment, pulling out theknife, he said, 
the villain has kitted me," and breathed his 
last. One ‘Felton, a religious fanatic, formerly 
a lieutenant, to whom, the duke had - refused a 
company on the fall of his captain, Inflamed by 
vindictive reflections, efiected this bloody deed. 
The command of the fleet was given, on the de- 
ceiise of Buckingham, to the Earl of Lindsey, 
who -sailed for BocheH^. The, vast .genius of 
Richlieu, which conceived not only the greatest 
enterprises, .but the greatest means, had dared.to 
project and execute a mole .o.f a mile’s extent 
across the harboqr in • tbat'hoistero'us ocean; 
Lindsey ' in vain made various attempts to break 
through the mole, and foi^ into the harbour 
with relief to the inh.ibitad'l^ywhQ.^ suffered 
all the rigours of a siege^ajEtd, famine^ .. Finding 
their last hopes fail, tbeth^y^ey were indeed to 
surrender in sight of ^thj^||aglish admira|^ ele- 
ven thousand having" perllWd, and only, four 
thousand survived. -‘A toleration,-;h^e;^er| was 
given to the hugonpts, the only pp^%|hd aT9y!$.d 
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toleration in any European kingdom ; but their 
sufferings were extreme: while the catholics, 
without toleration in the British realms, enjoyed 
considerable indulgences. 

The Commons were now very loud in their 
censure against the Arminiaos, among whom 
were included Land and other bishops. They 
imagined that the remo\al of these men would be 
a mortal blow to the hierarchy, which formed a 
solid basis for the support of monarchy. Fatahsm 
and free will had occupied divines and pbi|oso> 
phers in all*the tranquillity of retreat, without 
helng able to satisfy some men by their solutions: 
and now a popular and fanatical assembly pre- 
tended to discuss and decide these questions. 
The first reformers in, Eng land had embraced 
the most rigid tenets of predestination and abso- 
lute decrees. But Arminius and his sectaries 
opposed these principles ; and his doctrine dif- 
fused itself here, being embraced by many of the 
hierarchy, though ^ejected bj' the puritans. The 
puritans were now united bv one common appel*' 
lation, ;vct wefe' actuated Ly difiereni views and 
motives, and oensisted of three parties. The 
prlitical puri^E^is malpiaincd the highest prin- 
ciples eff civil lihmty : .th^ puritans in discipline 
were averse froin* the ceremonies afid doctrines 
of the chimolk} aud the doctrinal puritans rigidly 
defended fhdr^stem of .he drst refbrmeis. These 
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.three formed, however, one body of opposilion 
to the court party, ^the hierarchy, and the Ar- 
minians. 

At court, in the midst of his family, CIuilcs 
was most respectable and amiable; kind in> 
dulgent and gentle to those around him ; mo> 
'derate in temper, sensible in discourse, and 
accomplished in endowments ; of excellent taste 
in the arts, and learned bejiond most men. His 
address, morestatel} than in<-i.iuating, correspond- 
ed, however, with the gravity of his nature, 
though it occasioned the remark afterwards, that 
he conferred a favour with less grace than his 
successor refused one. 

Henrietta Maria, possessed of sense spirit 
and beauty justilied the fond attachment and 
ceaseless confidence of the king. But her hasty 
temper sometimes precipitated him into impru- 
deut counsels ; and her extreme attachment to 
Imr religion, which could not have suffered if 
tempered by discretion, did great injury to the 
court by the impolicy and publicity of its 
effects. 

I^aiid was a man of virtuous, but sciwre span- 
ners; his seal was unremitljiiig in the cause of 
’eligion, but it out ran bis judgment. What 
'ould be more wide from the nakedness of the 
>uritaa’s religion, ihap the pompous, ceremonies 
vhich he introduced ? No contrane^kia>in nature. 
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couI4 be iiioit^ opposite. Instead of attraction,-^ 
be constituted repulsion, out of tbe elemcuts of 
iliH’oid, lie proposid to produce iitiison by violence 
andii|;otir. Nollil.ic; could be more prci osterous, 
e\cfp( tbc e( t* .aoiiies (lieuisehcs. They tended 
luiiiiiafi 1) towd.d lu-s destiuetion, and biouj;,bt 
i'o\,u upon hue, at Jl.e isioiucut, tbeftuspieion and 
ac( usaiioii el beirp; \thatlic was not, a catholic 
W hen he asked the r.ail of Devonshue’s daugli- 
ter. wtio was attaebed to the court, why she 
turned catholic ■* It U said she, hecmi'^t 

[ halt to travil in a crou^d. Bekig; requested to 
explain hter nuaning, she replied, I pet ceive youv 
Ciaf( and mantj others a) e making haste to Rome; 
a>id iherefoi c , in ord( r top) < rc nt mp being n'oxtded, 

1 hatx gone bcfo)'e i/on. The pride of this man 
participated of a sickly sensibility, which argues 
not a ( oasciou« possession of great qualifications, 
h<it rather an adcetation of them that is always 
apprehetisise lest the pretension or appearance 
should not pass for the leality. Arcliy, the king’s 
fool, has ing by privih gc of office a right of jest- 
ing witli his mastecand l' e whole court, happen- 
ed uqluckily try his wit upon Laud. News 
having arrived fioni Scotland of the first commo- 
tions exciled by th^ liturgy, which Laud had 
sent for adoption, Archy seeing the primate pass 
by him, called to him. Who is fool nou\ 'mi/ 
iardf Tli(| prelate, instead of Idughing at the 
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''excellence of the fool, obtained an order of 
council, that Archy should have his fool's coat 
piillcd over his ears, and be dismissed his ma- 
jesty's service. The Scots considered this liturgy 
as tinctured with the primitive poilution, and 
but a species of mass with some less show and 
embroidery. ■ It gave birth to the famous cove- 
nant for the renunciation of popery, and resist- 
ance against religious innovation. I'hc king 
now adopted the policy of concession after con- 
cession, which occasioned demand after demand, 
and while it discovered his we4kness, it encou- 
raged their insolence, and gave no satisfaction. 
Such were the results of the original machinations 
of Rome, which papal power still accelerated by ' 
a Band often invisible. The plans of Rome and 
Richlieu had been' getierally conducted with 
secret success through his Scotch secretary. But' 
now Richlieu was roused by the imprudent can- 
dour of Charles, in'^declaring that he would op- 
pose the- ambitious project of that minister, to 
divide the Spanish Netherlands with' Holland. Ta 
revenge, prompted by religion, and irritated by 
foiled ambition, this enterprising minister fo- 
mented the , first ' co'mmdfipns in Scotland, and 
supplied the covenanters money audwrms^' 
against their sovereigBv -f^* ' ' r 

So great was the spirit of fan.)^^i8iu, ^at 
.women, laying down high rankattd)g$i^^^,a^ 
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forgetting the delicacy of their sex and decorum 
of their character^ mixed with the rabble to carry 
rubbish on their shoulders to complete fortifica- 
tions. A pretended saint, a woman of whimsies^ 
tiamed Micbolson, partly hysterical, partly exla- 
tic, uttered her sacred oraclOs, and told thousands 
that their covenant was ratified in heaven ; but 
that the king’s covenant was invented by Satan ; 
and that Christ was a covenanting JeSus. A 
xealous covenanter, named Rolls, was desired by 
the spectators to pray witli her ; he apolt^zed 
that he durst not, it would be ill manners in him 
to speak, while bis master Christ was speaking 
in her. A correspondence was now detected by 
the Earl of Traquaire between the Scots and the 
French. By giving birth to distractions, the 
papal emissaries found they had weakened the 
church ; and by multiplying those distractions, 
it was hoped t^at the catholic power would be 
called in to support royalty or rebellion, and in 
either case to re-establish itself. 

By reducing .the 'crown to necessities, the 
puritans found thai the king was forced into 
violent measures, serviceable to his adversaries ; 
and by multiplying these necessities, they fore* 
saw his prerogaiUes woqld be'^ utidermin^ and 
overthrown^ Such werq the dangers in which 
the and prerogative were iiivohed by 

pa^i aiubitioii and artful policy. Ju the midst 
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of these events, the Count Rozetii, who was an 
agent of the Pope’s, was received in a public 
capacity by the king, through the influence of 
Henrietta. Rozetti was suuimoned to appear at 
the bar of the House, but retired to the continent 
with precipitation. An impeachment was also 
brought against father Philip, the queen’s 
confessor ; and another against the superior of 
her majesty’s capuchins : but these proceedings 
went no further. The clamours against the 
catholics became extreme. One Goodman, a 
Jesuit, who had been condemned, being respited 
by the king, the two' Houses took up the matter. 
They presented a joint remonstrance to the king, 
desiring he would not interrupt the execution of 
justice upon this Jesuit and apostate. This ge- 
nerous catholic petitioned the king, himself, that 
he might be pot to death rather than occasion 
any diflerence between the king and parliament. 
Such generosity shamed the Commons into si- 
lence Public dissatisfaction, however, ran high, 
on account of the favour shewn to the catholics, 
who were protected and caresned at court. Loud 
murmurs also were excited against various modqs 
of supply, adopted by tfle government under flbe 
pressure of circumstances. The city of LoddoU' 
having refused a loau to the king, was accqs^ 
before the star-chamhel^ of having usurped more' 
jlapd than wns granted to it, in the potmtf ‘for the 
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csfftbli^hmeuf of the colony of Londonderry ; and’ 
v-vas condemned in a forfeiture of thfir patent^ 
an;I the payment 'of a large fine. Sncli rigour 
alienated tlie hearts ofthe citizens ; and increased 
the ])e])idar ouisini, so long roused by the sen- 
t« !ices ofthe star-( hainber and other courts, w Inch 
were cxIremeU severe on most trilling occasionsr 
A waterman, belonging to a man of quality, 
liu'. ing a squabble with a citi/eu about his fare, 
shew ed his badge, the crest of his njaster, which 
happened to be a swan ; and then insisted on 
belter treatment from the citizen': But the other 
re])licd carelessly, that he did not trouble his 
head about that goose. For this offence he was 
sunimonod before the marshars court, and W'as 
fined, as having opprobfiously defamed the no- 
blemnn’s crest, by calling the swan a gUusc ; and 
was in effect reduced to beggary. 
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CHAP. XI. 

^i\lacl}tiial!on<i of JRomc. Slrujjiml inif cached: 
Conduct at the Table of Lord Chancellor Loftns • 
Pi)m and Hampden: State of the Kin% : Bishop 
Jux'on’s.ddvice: generous Vondnet of Siraford : 
Finch, St, John: the Jiuin of the I Her arch if 
rciolvul on : Say, Es^ex, Fi ’lines. Vane; Sa~ 
•prcmacy and Prefogatire in Danger : Bishops 
impeached : Parliumenl assume Military Au- 
thority. ‘ 

Continuation of Charles, 1625 to 164^. 

The causes of disgust which had been grow- 
.ing duiiig thirty yca>rs, were now come to a 
maturity that' menaced some great revolution. 
’J'lic machinations of Rome had overspread the 
land with its various broods of fauaticism^ en- 
gendered .by its hypocrisy, and nourished in en- 
thusiasm. Gradually infatuated bv the seductive 
hopes and projects of levelling principles, they 
resolved on the utter ext^tnination of the hier-» 
archy and monarchical government. The House 
of Commons was besieged with pelitiods of 
gricvanceSt Mr. Pym signalised himself by fox- 
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miilljf acriising (lie king’s adnainistration Tvith 
every shadow of erjror, misconduct^ or grievance, 
that accuntulaiioB could collect, and aggravation 
in dame. He complained that the laws against 
papists were suspended, that per.«uns of that 
comm union were favoured vritli places of trust 
aud honour in the commonwcnllh ; that they* 
were caressed at court ; that within its walls 
they held their secret councils, and planned their 
designs; and that a nuncio. exercised and dis- 
played the authority of the pope in England. 
He inveighed against the audacious support of 
popish tenets, in hooks, sermons, and public dis- 
putes : the new ceremonies in ^religion, such as 
altars, images, crucifixes, and strange genu- 
fiekions, and theatrical pomp and parade. He 
compared the innovations in religion to the pa- 
rable of the dry bones in the prophecies of Eze- 
kiel. They first j lined themselves ^gether; 
then came the sinew t and ilesh ; these were after- 
wards covered wi(h skin ; and at last tfaic whole 
was inspired with the hieath of life. It was his 
picture of the progressive revival of popery. 
Thus the storm was guided by Pym against Laud, 
which i)urst and overwhelmed both the Arch- 
bisbop>aud Sirafibrdt 

The sagacitv of Strafford descried this rising 
temp^; and h6 therefore 'wished to retire to 
bis govocni&ent of Ireland. Charles, amidst the 
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perils that surrounded him, pkcinaj hiV chief 
confylcnce in the capaoitj and attachment of 
Stfa fiord, ' 'onld not dispense with his attendance, 
hut promised to protect him ag'ainst all llw fui_y 
of the Commons. llexAas, liowever, suddenly 
impeached by Pyra, and as suddenly taken into 
custody. Laud Was likewise iiupi!aclied,and sent to 
the Tower. A most rigorous prosecution bein;'^ 
commeftced against the king's ministeis, ail his 
adherents were frightened into submission, and 
he was soon abandoned by his tletendauts. He 
now found the 'torrent irresistible; and ho\ing‘ 
previously manifested a dispo>itiou to i.*ecounlia> 
lion, he adopted a system of aequiccceuce and 
concessKHi. 

Stral^rd was brought to trial, hut instead of 
heii^ guilty of the crime of treason, his con- 
duct, if common allowance be made for human 
» 

infirmities, appeared iuaoccnt atul laudable. He 
had promoted in Ireland all the arts of peace and 
industry, increased its shipping an hundred-fold, 
tripled ks ^usto'ms, doubled its expotis, ad- 
vanced its agriculture, and encoiwagcd the pro- 
testant religion withenit the persecution or dis- ' 
content of the catholics. One of the strmigest' 
uccusations against him originated ia a circum- 
stance that took place at the tabic of Lord 
jChancellor Lofttfs. It was mentioned thece, that 
ope of Strafford’s attcmhmts; who was a wlathe op 

0 
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Moun^mbrris's^ on moving a stool, had hurt his 
maslftr’s lo-it, which was inflamed with the gout. 
Pei haps said Mquntmorris, who was present at 
table, he did it to revenge the aflront which my 
Lord Oeputy formerly gave me. But I have a 
brother, who w ould not have taken «M<7t a rezcn^c. 
For this ambi^ou^ expression, Mountmorris,' 
who was an oflicer, was tried by a court-martial 
for .sedition, and condemned. Mountmorris is 
represented as a man of most infamous, character ; 
but the answer to this article of the impeach- 
ment was, that the sentence was' the judgment of 
a court-martial, in which Straflbrd had no share. 
On the contrary, sensible of tho iniquity of the 
sentence, Streflord said, he had not kept that 
noblepaan a npnute in suspense, but instantly 
told him, he would himself sooner lose bis right 
hand than execute such a sentence. 

Strafford's confutation of each article was re- 
plete with conviction, and displayed great wis- 
dom, constancy, and eloquence; but when he 
combined all together, and repelled the whole 
force of the imputation of treason, the victory of 
reason and innocence was decisive — he moved 
the hearts of all, ?ome few excepted, to remorse 
and pity. My Lords," said be, " I ha.ve troubled 
you, longer than I should have done, were it not 
for the interest of these d.ear pledges, which a 
• siaiul in .heaveu has left me." Here be made a 
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pjiusc, poiiilinj^ to his cliildrei), asid shtddiii*;- 
tcaPs — tlien proceeded.’ What I forh-it injself 
is nothing;, but that riiy indiscrciidn should cv- 
tcnd to ihv posterity, wound'ctjr me to the very 
soul. You will pardon hiy inlinnify, Sfnno- 
Ihing T should have ad^j^d, but let it pass ; and 
now my lords, for niy^islr, T have hceutaughl, by 
the blessing of Almighty God, that the alllictioiis 
of this present life are not to he compared to the 
eternal weight' of glory, which shall lie revealed 
hereafter; and so, my lords, even so, with all 
tranquillityof mind, I freely submit rnysolf to your 
judgment, and whether that judgment be of life 
or desih, Te Deum landmnus." 

The triumph of Strafford’s innocence would 
have been too important in Its results, not to 
rouse up a determined resolution of his rnin by 
all expedients. For beside the dread of his ge- 
nius and authority, ,Pym and Hampden wore me- 
naced vyritlr an impeachment by him ; and no 
roan had more to answer for the calamities of the 
nation than Pym. His *hcad was deep in the 
guilt of contrivance, atid^his hand in the execu- 
tion nf public mischief^ *He . l!a:d be<;u a cleik in 
the Exchequeri and possilscid those parts, tltet are 
derived from industry . ^iSout flu; powei opgc- 
ni us,- or ornaments of ej^uc^tbn. I^knew, (hfoitg-h 
experience, the errors and mistakes of g(>veifu- 
inent, apd failed not to magnify ifeem, so as to 
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giv^ to errors the colour of crimes. He spread, 
however, his shield over many delin^ueiits, whose 
quality raised suspicion, that he had sold- hts 
protection to them, for valuable eonsiderations. 
Hatbpdcn was a man who bad retired from licen- 
tious pleasures to strict sobriety, yet retained his 
cheerful aflPability. His, integrity in. private life 
was allowed by all to have been beyond ejicep*- 
tibn. This, together with the opinidnof his pub- 
lic justice and fortitude in resisting the shipvmo- 
ney, raised his reputation biglh He was .not a 
man of many words ; he rarely began a debate, 
but hearing all opinions, he took up the argument, 
which be stated shortly, clearly, and craftily, 
so as to conduct it commonly to the conclusion 
' which he desired. If he discovered thnt he could 
net do this, he with great dexterity diverted the 
debate to another time, in order to prevent any 
decision in the negative, 'which uriglit prove a 
future inconvenience. In private ‘conversation 
his address was equ^y artful ; it consisted of a 
shew of great civibfyii and diffident modesty, that 
seemed to have po.. opinions or resolutions but 
such as be iinbtl^ from the di<Mmurse of >those 
with wlrntn' he conyers^ i but whom be had a 
wonderful art of govenpnj^/ .and leading into his 
own principles and inclij^ioos, while they be- 
lieved be d^ended on their couiisels and advice, 
tn a. "Word, «ay» Clarendon, what was stated' Qf 
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CinRa, oii^ht be applied to him: be had a 
head to C0Dtriye> and a tongue persuade> and a 
band to execute any mischief.*' He was distin- 
guished by his discernment in council, and elo<^ 
quence in debate : and his valour> during the 
war, shone out With no less lustre. 

The popular IeaderSj..in their own defence, bad 
brought .^.bill of attainder against Strafford ; and 
sofne nof^ii of a debate in council, taken down by 
Sir, Hehry VanCi the secretary, were produced 
as evidence; But different itiembers Of the coun- 
cil testified that they had nO recollection of those 
words, no^ were the words- themselves a just 
foundation for his condemnation. The cry of' 
justice, however, had been raised by the fanatics 
against Strafford. Alarihs. were daily, given of 
new conspiracies i of vast multitudes of papists 
assembling in -l^ncashire ; of sec ret ' meetings in 
eaves in Surry ; of a plot to blow up the river 8.04 
inundate London. Tbe people .were urged to 
insist On fhe death of Strafford ; the lords were 
prevailed on /by ''popularl. violence j.yet out of 
forty-five peers, nineieen oppo^d it. ' The king 
was deafened in his palace by the popofar tii- 
mults and; shouts for ju8tji|e.% ,Wberevet:^Cbar!es 
turned his eyes, ^ saw/i^^fecurity. . WhejrieyCt 
he sought advice, tiisWvs^ts, basely j^Onsunidg 
their owasafety rather than thmr mastei!%h^or 
or dij^ity, deeiined the iqterpqili^tip^t of -their 
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counsel, between him and parUaiiie'nt. The 
queen terrified and alw;ay8 disliking Strafford^ 
implored the king to satisfy the people; and se>' 
cure safety. One man, however, there was, who, 
with virtue equal t» his wisdom, advised Charles., 
if his conscience w'erc against the bill, never to 
assent to it; Had this counsel of Bishop J uxon, 
conspicuous for, that exalted courage, which 
stands undismayed, with au eye and a heart fixed 
only upon innocence and truth, been followed by 
Charles, lus friend and his ebuntry; might have 
been saved, and himself; for in acceding to the 
sentence ofStrallbrd, lie .signed his own dedth- 
warrant, ITe evinced to his friends, how unde- 
serving he was of confidence or support ; and to 
his^nemi^, that he bawly yielded to fear. How 
dillcrcut'^Vbs the generosity and fortitude , of 
Strafford ; when informed of the king's irresolu- 
tion and anxiety, he wrote a letter, entreating his 
majesty, for, the sake of public pbace, to -put an 
end to his unfortunate; liowe.vcr innocent life. 

The king alarmed jh-f/tbe fate of Strafford, and 
witnessii;^meh violence and. cruelty, determined 
to endeavour tor nppease them by immediate con- 
cessions.; Thb 'Star-chambor was -given up ; and 
thebts?of 0 liip;monoy.. Tliis tax; had. originated 
with 'AthifeWsy-geiieral fNby, who conceived he 
shbdld.^^vb the strongest tiStimony, .-that his 
le^nlnjgiii the surpassed the knowledge of all 
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ollierSjby making that to be law which other locit 
believed not to be so. He - was an unfortunate 
and most memoralile iQstan<;e; how necAsary 
botka good education and a knowledge of man- 
kind are^ to make either a man of wisdom, or a 
man of business. Sir John Finch was gifted by 
nature with good talents ; but upon this founda- 
tion, thdre. was rio superstructure pf'kno\yledge,, 
with respect to the profession whereby he was to 
rise. . Hd. took up the question of ship-money 
where Noy left it^ and beiiig a judge, proceeded 
with it to that pinnacle^ whence he almost broke 
his own neck. 

An altcratidn \vaS now proposed in the com- 
mon prayer of the puritans, which Mr. |Iyde, 
afterwards Lord Clarendon, most vigorously re- 
sisted. Mr. Pyra, in a conference with the lords, 
’inveighed against the, bishops, and Mr. St. John 
afterwards proposed an act to abolish their votes 
i n parliament. This was a man who nqver 
abated nor dissembled his malignant spirit j\bujt 
opposed with open and uniform obstinacy everj* 
tiling which might advance the king’s , service, 
both after and before be; was appointed his soli- 
citor. His plan of exetuding the pislrdps was 
now rejected; butifvi^^i,rCsolved, notvvithstehdr , 
irtg, by the fanatics, iff' bumble the king ip 'Suejh 
a maimer, as to deprive him of the power of pu- 
nishina: them for the mortifieatibnsi. which they 
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bad inflicted upon hiio. Tbey determined, there^ 
fore^ to abolbb tbe bieraxobyj-'as the>sappu?et of 
monarchical government, and as the great mound 
which opposed the torrent of puritanism that 
now menaced tbe three kingdoms. 

The other great leaders, who managed the mu- 

rhine of fanatical oppobition in parliament, were 

Say, Essex, Fiennes, and Vane. Lprd Say was 

ranked among those pilots, who steered men 

fraught with sedition to destroy the gOTeriiment. 

lie hastened on, however, with ardent keenness 

to preferment ; and, when he wished finally tO' 

stop the current of calamities, he thep found, 

that he had authority mily to do hurt, and none 

to heal the wounds which he had given.' He fell, 

therefore,, into as much contempt with those 

whom he had led, as he was with those whom he 
< 

had undone 

Lord Essex was one of those characters whose 
pride is a substitute for ambition, and 'which 
wade him angry to b. c any man receive more re- 
spect than himself, because he conceived uo one 
deserved it more, or requited it better. Fo, he 
was just and fair in bis friendships, and incapable 
of loul practices, even toward his enemies. No 
man had sufficient credit wkh him to corrupt his 
loyalty, s 'long a> he coutd uiscriminate wliai 
treason was. But the new doctrine ui ailoj. iaoce. 
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and the distinctioa of the king’s power io psir> 
liainejtt, and the king'’8 power out of parUanieut, 
so bewildered his understanding, that he resign- 
ed himself to the guidance of those, who, he 
thought, wished as well, and Judged better than 
himself. His vanity disposed him to accept of 
high command, by which he imagined he would 
become the preserver, not the destroyer of king 
and kingdom; but with this ill-grounded con- 
fidence, launching out into a tumultuous sea, 
amidst rocks and shelves, he never could return 
to a safe harbour. 

Fiennes was a man of talents and learning ; he 
had studied at Oxford, travelled in Sw itzerlaud, 
and acquired there an aversion oward the Eng- 
lish church, 

Sir Henry Vane, the younger, w'as a man of 
extraordinary talents, possessing wonderful sa- 
gacity to penetrate the thoughts of others, and 
deep dissimulation to conceal nis own. Ills com- 
pliance was prompt, where contradiction would 
ha\e been unseasonable; yet he never lost ground 
by this condescension, in mistery and artifice^ 
if he did not surpass Uam{>den, be wRs exceiled 
by no other man. He wast selec^d to deceive a 
nation, which, says Clarendon, vvas supposed to 
exce.l in cunning ; and performed his part with 
notable dexterity. Fur he. prevailed on a people, 
whocQuld no otherwise be prevailed upouthan by 
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advancing^ their idol preshjtery;. to sacrifice theii^ 
peace interest and ‘ faith to the erecting-i of a 
power, that resolved to persecute presbytery to 
extirpation. • ' - . 

The disturbances and distractions created by 
tlicsc men, prompted the catholics of Ireland 
to undertake a. most horrid massacre^ which 
shall be noticed hereafter. Rigorous steps- were 
taken against the English catholics, -and vigorous 
plans proposed with ' respect to ; lireltUid ,* but 
iiotwillistandiiig all this ardour in appearance, 
Hotbing Was done in' realit}', except what was 
calculated to keep alive the war in Ireland, rather 
than subdue* theyrebels. The fanatical leaders 
were taught by the Scotch irivasion, to take adr 
vantage of the Irish rebellion to foment the fears' 
of the English peoplei '<and' keep their soverdgn 
in a state of dependence. They raised money 
. for the Irish War, but received it for English p^r- 
poses^ they removed arms from the king's ma- 
gazine* to eiup)oy them against his own person. 
A remonstrance was' ibade to the king against 
thegfovVth .of popery, the employment of Jesuits 
and Romish emeries, vvhile public tumults 
were eicited iajii^’'^^in^ter, to moke the air ring 
with’^jiclSmations of:^‘ no bisbopis! no bishops !" 

• TKey a^u introduced a bill for the exclusion 
of bishops'^' fropi parliament^' and menaced the 
kiitdr> that if- they would not consent to bills for 
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the preservation bf.tlie.people, they, with' such of 
the peters as would join, them, would act w'ithout 
them. The majority of the .'peers plainly saw 
tbajjthe authority which would remove bishops 
from the rights of barons, would soon remoYe all 
■other baror» and:^nobles from their respective 
rights of' peers: thtey clearly foresaw also, that 
tlie depression of nobility must inevitably, follow 
popular h^rpatioos on tiie crown. At the same 
time the rigid proceeding, enforced hy the puri- 
taas, . and -acceded. to by the king, against the ca-- 
tholics, -inflamed the hostility of the latter against 
the supremacy. The papal party therefore in 
their turn, by secret emissaries, spurred on the 
puritans to destroy the supremacy ; and,, the coii' 
cessions of the king to fanatical ttimuh^ joined to 
the ..preceding causes; rendered the downfal of 
prerogative and supremacy almost inevitable. 
Unforlunatfl}’, too, indiscretion follow'ted iiidis'- 
cretion to; accelerate this rutii, of which a- strong- 
iusUace follows. , ■ 

Williams, Archbishop of York, was a man of 
imperious aiid fiery temper, with much freedom, 
but not precise veracity iu his discourse ; and. of 
great learniogi but tooliftle gravity tor a bishop. 
His passion and his levity provoked ■enemies, to 
whom' his indiscretion gnve advantages pver hincr. 
In consequence of affronts received from tlie-nn- 
ruly pop'ulace collected about the: .house, of par- 
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liament, he assembled some of the bishops, and hy 
his advice twelve of them protested, that beiog 
exposed to insult and danger, they co.uld not 
attend their duty in pdrliament; and th^efore 
all proceedings during their forced {d}8enee 
should be considered as null and void. The king 
hastily approved of this step ; and they were 
iaimcdktely impeached of high treason, for 
endeavouring to invalidate the auUiority of par- 
liament. Some few days after a more fttal ihdis^ 
cretioD followed onthO part of the. kitig, from 
which ruin immediately commenced ; ^is was 
the impeachment of Lord Kimholtop 'and five 
members of the Commons. The solid and subtile 
plans of the puritans were calculated to Oxcite 
the passions of the kijog into indiscretions, in 
order to take advantage of them. They resorted' 
therefore to insolence, in their language, and in* 
decorum in their address ; they astmrsed his cha- 
racter with the blackest caiumni^, and loaded it . 
with the abominable odium, of the Irish massacre. 
Charles being provoked to find that no concessions 
could set limits to thek. demands, that , no grace 
couIdwintheirfaYour,began toascribe such intoler- 
ableoutragcs tolus own indolence and facility. The 
queen aUoatimulati^h^p^ioDshy urging, that 
such darii^ usurpations of bis subjects would 
shrink beforp. him, if he only -exert<^ the vigor, 
and disphsyed^fbe majesty of a mofimeh. At tbia 
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critical moment the ‘Jadgment of Lord Dighy 
lYas called in. &igby Was a man with g-a:e in 
Ills person and eloquence 'on his tongue, and 
a kpn^sdedgeso universal for discotusc, that he 
_^was equal to perform a part in the greatest 
aft'airs, hut the most uii6t to conduct them. His 
.ambition and vanity were paramount to all his 
endowments, and inspired him with a confidence 
in sometimes intoxicated, often 

transported^ and always exposed him. He sup- 
ported such, counsel at this moment as suited the 
passion of Chiles; who, though eommohly mo- 
derate, wasever disposed to precipitate resolutions, 
aud now gave way to the fatal importunity of his 
friends. . ; , 

' • His Majesty’s attoruey-^neral was command- 
ed therefore to impeach Lord Kimboltoii, and five 
members of the Commons, of high treasou. The 
nation was amazed at this important accusation. 
Three of the five members, Pym, Hain^derr, and 
Holies, vmre the very heads of the popular party. 
Holies was the younger son and brother of the 
Haris of ClwA. He possessed more accom- 
plished talents than ^y of < be party, and 
had derived great repiib^ion from his coa- 
duct against the codth'l^ Buckingbata. ' He 
was in all the secret councils, and was respected 
with submission as a idan of Comthandii^ autho- 
rity, Bat he could not prevent the persecution of 
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Strafford, who was married to his sister, and 
therefore would in np d^jree fake part in the 
rouncils against him, though it did hot otherwise 
interrupt his friendship with the liipst yiejmi of 
the porscedtors. But wonder had liardlj arisen 
at this impeiaebnient of him and the other mem- 
bers, when astoifishment succeeded at a step more 
imprudent. , A sergean^. appeared in the king's 
name, and deroanded-of the 'Koiite the five mem- 
bers. But however great tlje' cause pf^wpndcv. 
and astonishment j^before, a measure stilt more 
precipitate and fatal took place. The kiug^ went 
in person fo demand, perhaps seize, the five 
members. When the Jking- entered, the Commhns 
-stood up to reefeivh him, and the speaker with- 
drew from his chair; The king took possession 
of it, and^said, that he came to. demand the liiem-. 
hers ; and assured them that - whatever he had 
done in favour of his .subjects, he would maintain 
'it. ^Looking around for the membfers, he aSked 
the speaker if any of. them were in the house. 
The speaker falHng,on>.his knee, prudently re- 
plied : Sir, I have ^neither eyes to see, nor 
tongue to '8pealiit** tl*is place:, but as the House 
is pleased' to direct me, whose servant I am : and 
lliamhlyask pardon that i^^aohot give any other 
ansvver tdvwhat your Majesty ^s pleased’, to de-. 
’ ihand of;the;^' . . '' ' . 

Thfi vtewoii dvsotder arose, and as the king 
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retired, some, members cried aloud 'prit'ilesc ! pri- 
vilege! it ^as repeated , in Ihe streets, and the 
reiterated echo of this expression, which now • 
excites a smile, ' then 61 !cd' the nation with the 
deepest and most real consternation. The impru- 
dence of the king in this transaction, no man 
attempted, to justify. But the legality cf 
his proceedings admitted of many and jiist apo- 
logies. No maxim of law is more clearly esta- 
blisliedi ‘Or more universally allowed, than that 
the privilege of parliauicnt docs not extend to 
treason, felonj', . or breach of' the peace : nor 
during former ages has, cither House ever 
pretended to interpose in behalf of its members, 
in any of those. cases. Though some inconveni- 
ence might arise frovp the observance of thi# 

, maxim, there is arT ample rcmc<ly for .^iich tem- 
porary inconvenience : but there is none for the 
abolition of a grea^ .principle, dnd uninterrupted 
precedent. . |J poo ihis principle the sovereign, \as 
the great executor of tliejaws, was legally pre- 
.sent to enforce their administration,., which bad 
been before despised* anATo guard the Commons 
against these insults, .^wluch past or continued 
disobedience so well iimfited. - . - ? ' 

This proceediRg^;i^i'^fHe king waxa^ribed to 
the counsel of papfeitx.aorf. their adherents. : .And 
. this was torrohot&ted by a letter pretended to be, 
intercepted between two catbolics^, which repre- 
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seated that the profane heretics would soon be 
exterminated in England. The pertinacious plots 
of the holy See for the recovery of Supremacy 
were well known to the crafty leader s_^ of the 
puritans; who rather encouraged than suppres'sej 
such efforts, in order to use them as an engine for 
their own purposes. The parliament now as- 
sumed military authority, and gave the command 
of the city militia to Skippon, who, at the head of 
a tumultuary army, re-conducted the members to 
estminster. The king retired from London to 
llauipton Court. Petitions in defence of pri- 
vilege of parliameut were procured from the 
counties, tlie city, the London apprenticeit, por- 
ters, poor people, or beggars, and the females, 
headed by a brewer's wife, who expressed their 
terrors of papists and prelates, massacm, and 
outrages,, such as had been practised on their sex 
in Ireland. 
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CHAPTER Xfl. 

Prcrogatii e and Suprcmacjj toiler' Plotiof Paphi^ 
r barged to the King : Puritans undi rminc the 
Cou<,tUution : Abolition of Supi'cmanj rtqnired: 
Booh of Common Prayer nholishtd: Parliament 
usurp, Sovereign Authority; Laud: Cromx\ell 
models the Army : Romish Machinations the 
Ruin of Supf’emacy : Toleration of Protest ants 
refused: the King goesto the Scotch Army ; Con- 
duct of the Army : Commissione7's to the King • 
Chtirles refuses to violate his Coronation Oath. 

ConHnuaiion of Charles, 1625 to 164^7$ 

The Commons haviag made an attempt to 
excite the kingdom to take up arms for tlicir own 
defence, against papists and other ill affected 
poisons, failed tbrougli the opposition of the 
Peers ; but they resohed, by a bold and dccisi\e 
stroke, to ss-ize at once the whole power of the 
sword. Home severe votes against the lieuteuants 
of counties had deprived HI , magistrates of mili> 
tary authority sufficient for ilie dcreuce of the 
nation. A bill thcre0ll|e was passed by the two 
Houses, to restore Uehtenuits and depoiii^si to tiieir 
military powers and the names of all Ueutenants 

p 
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'Were inserted in whom the parliament could con- 
fide. Thu‘. they were appointed without the 
king's authority ; and by the bill they were made 
answerable to the parliament alone for their con- 
duct. Prerogative, as well as supremaeyT 
tottered to the foundation. 

To a bill so destructive of royal authority was 
prefixed a preamble breathing wanton insolence 
and defamatory outrage upon the honour and 
character of the king. It stated — that the Idle 
aliempt upon the Commons teas a dangerotis and 
desperate design^ which they bad' just cause to 
believe an effort of the bloody counsel of the 
papists, and other ill affected persons, who had 
already raised a rebellion in the kingdom of Ire- 
land; and, by reason jof niuny discoveries, they 
could not but fear, they would proceed not .only 
to stir up like rebellions and insurrections in 
this kingdom of England^ but. also to back them 
with forces from abroad. There can hardly exist 
a dbubt that the secret plu|s of Biehliou and 
Rome, and all the operations of their emissaries, 
were most craftily encouraged by the puritans 
themselves, as a.l^aticry for their purposes against 
the supremacy *0# the kiug>. the power of the 
prelates, aad,the existence of the church. At the 
s^tne time the efforts of papists, which they 
had thus incited, were coi|ydried into a charge of 
crime a^^st .the king. In hu reply to their 
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menacing iu\itati(\n for iiis return to linden, he 
aaid, " God so deal with me and mine, as ail m v 
thoughts and intentions arc uprif.lit for the maiu- 
tciiance of the true profestant profession.’’ 
y’ In order to reconcile the people to tlie u-.ni'p.i- 
tions of the puritans, extraordinary niinour? 
were difTused, and terror’s of in>asion, with •* 
dread of the English and Irish papists ; by which 
artifices the most unaccountable panics \sere 
spread throughout the nation. Petitions teemed 
in, demanding loudly that the parliament choiihl 
put the natiod in a pasture of defciiee ; and the 
county of Stafford expressed the dread of popi<<h 
insurrection to he such, that every main was con- 
strained to be upon his guard, and no man dared 
to go even to church unarmed. Most extraor- 
dinary is tiio mind of roan ! } iclding at once to 
violent and sudden impulses ; or borne away by a 
train of habitual impressions, it becomes blind, 
deal^ and infatuated : all the inlets of sense and! 
the power of reason are lost ; and man, instead 
of being a reasonable creature, is the animal of 
dclusioi]^ At the moment that puritanical rebel- 
lion was sapping and undermining, one after 
another, publicly and obv^iously, all the great 
Cfbt works of the constitution in cburcli-and state, 
the nation was duped into a panic about pro- 
tcinkd' popish insurrection, ft must be acknow- 
ledged, however, with caimlour ai^' truth, that 
r 3 * 
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•whatever were the crimes of individuals among 
the catholics, the whole body have often been 
" more sinned against than sinning.’' And the 
odium and imputations so generally cast upon 
ihem^ should have been rolled rather upftn tlib< 
ambition and avarice of papal power, which 
made some of them tools of its temporal vices, 
under the delusion of being spiritual agents; 
like instruments of heaven. Roman connection 
has in truth done more injury to the civil in- 
terests of the catholics of these realms, than all 
ttbeir doctrinal principles could ever have occa- 
sioned. 

The distant parts of England, far removed 
from that furious vortex of new principles and 
new opinions which absorbs and transp'mts the 
capital, still retained a faithful attachment to 
church and monarchy. At York the kin^ was 
highly gratified by dutiful communications from 
the principal nobility and gentry of England ; 
who exhorted him to save himself and them from 
ignominious slavery. That one fatal and pas- 
sionate event of the accusation of the numbers 
seemed &r oUt'Wcl^,e^ by the numerous acts of 
deliberate vi^linCj^, since offered to the king, and, 
_^ery branch of the legislature. The sound of 
,|iberty is'klWys' sweet to in'ad‘: But that mode- 
rate freedon^ which had Inmn transmitted from 
their aneeep^' being now better eecured by 
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<iucli importaut concessioQS from flie king, was 
adhered to by many. They wisely preferred it 
to a giddy search after greater independence, 
and a manifest risk either of incurring a cruel 
■‘'^subjection, or of abandoning all law and order. 

The Commons proceeded to confer by an or' 
• dinance the command of the whole military 
force of the realm on persons of their own ap* 
pointment. The dread of popery and prelacy, 
the, antipathy to ceremonies, and the liturgy of 
the church, were excited by extreme clamour; 
and the fanatical spirit, let loose, confounded 
and dissolved every civil and moral obligation. 
In order to counteract the malignant impressions 
which the din of falsehood might make on the 
minds of his adherents, the king solemnly took a 
protestation before his whole army, assembled at 
Wellington, and said, , 

I do promise, in the presence of Almighty 
Gpd, and, as 1 hope for his blessing and protection, 
that I will, to the utmost of my power, defend and 
maintain the true reformed protestant religion, 
established in the church, of England ; end ,by 
the grace of God, in the same will live and 
'•ttie/' 

Each party being desirous ta throw on its an* 
tagonist the odium of .civil war, the con diet of 
the pei^ precede that of the swoxid^^ Charles 
had here a doulile advantage, llis cause was 
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more favourable, being H support of tbe a'ncieu^- 
g>,^crlnHcnt iu church and ^tate against the most 
un!aN\fiil piclcnslons : it m<>s also defended with 
more ait and etoqueiKc. J/ird Fa}kl|£})tl had 
accep^i'vl I he office of sec ret? r}, a man '’.oenunciit 
and o\li.iordin8!j, that i ho wises! puipo‘-e, and 
mosf honourable duty of bisto.v >1 u*" d>, i" 
fill piled, by transioittn j; the jrreat cvi i'|h* of 
Ills Airtucs for the imithtion and cnudittloa of 
pnstdity. lie adorned (he pure&t virtues atid 
iuijr‘1 eudo'.vmc. oofnatuie. \>i(h^tlic moit pro* 
digioos ac of Icaruin' . Ilis s.)c' »y 

dlifused around an iiuuiKable *v ''clncis .’.ml de- 
light. auj bis life was a of lunpluitv 

and ii.t^rity. A rare union if ( tiaUties Wus 
found in Falkland; he potrewd splendour of 
V. it and solidiiv of jiidgmeotj a hin< y o inhnite 
w,ith a knowledge so sast, that ' e wa* not igno- 
laijt in anv thing, jri bumble, as if liehaf known 
nothing. Ilishou->eat Test, in the vitindA d 
Os-ford, bee dine the resort of men (ho mo.t 
celebrated for genius, learnii^, and poKtem . , 
not so much for repose as study, 'th^y re- 
paired from the university to Tew', a** to the seat 
of the Muses, to examine andrcfiue those gros^ern^j 
propositions which la^iueipa and consent made 
current iu vulgar cent oi‘a(ion. 

Superior' $q |he passions and pursuits of coni- 
mou miu4s, fats ambition w,a» spotless it aimed 
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at excellence in knowledge, and tlie esfcem of 
good men. He fell in the field of honour, fight- 
ing for his king and country, in the thirty-fourth 
year of^his age; illublrious iu that iunucence, 
'which bles^s the youngest; and adorjird with a 
knowledge of the w'orld and books, that the old^ 
est rarely* attain. 

He was low in stature, ungraceful in address, 
and his aspect not inviting ; his voice was still 
worse, liSing so void of harmony, that instead- qf 
pleasing it oflended the car. Hut that little 
person contained a heart so vast, and a nature so 
fearless, that no composition of the human frame 
ever disposed man to greater enterprise. And 
that untuned voice and longue soon discovered a 
mind so e:rccllent, that the wit and weight of all 

a 

be sa^, carried greater lustre with it than all the 
. ornaments of delivery could ensure. 

By him, with the assistance of the king, were 
the memorials of the royal party composed. So 
sensible was Charles of his superiority in this 
matter, that he dispersed every whore the papers 
of the parliament, together with biS'OWn; in 
order that the people might form their judgment 
> accordingly. And so seO|iblc was the parlia- 
ment of its infetioriiy in this point, that 
wherever they distributed their own statements, 
they pnt^iously gup.pressed all thi^ ^,the king's 
composition. ‘ • . 
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During the uegoliations at Oxford, the piiri- 
taiiSj who before had only insinuated, now de- 
manded in express tcinjs, the utter abolition of 
x'piscopaev. This demand fell to the ground, 
with the conferences which vequired'prcrogatiVte^ 
supreinary and sovereign power, instead of the 
rights of subjects, 'flic sentiments of Charles, 
as expressed in a private letter to Ibc queen, are 
worthy of observation here. He said, that unless 
religion was prcseivcd, the militia of [England 
would be of little use to the crown ; and that if 
the pulpits paid no obedience, which would 
surely be, if presbyterian govermnout was abso- 
lutely established, the king would have but little 
comfort of the militia. I'hts tcasoning shews, 
says IJume, the king's good sense, and "proves, 
that his attachment to episcopacy, though partly 
founded on religious principles, was also, de- 
rived from the soundest views of civil policy. 

The success of the Scottish covenanters flat- 
tered them in the fervor of their zeal, that they 
should be enabled to establish theij: religion, not 
only in England, but iu the neighbouring king- 
doms, aud by supernatural assistances to carry 
their triuiiiphant covenant to the gates of Rome 
itself. R^hlicu, on the contrary, had carried 

, cause of Romish supremacy to the ^tes of 
]^inburgb, Dublin, and liendoil. This minister 
bad excite the first, commotipas in Scotland * 
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And La Ferte, the envoy from France, acted as 
a spy for the Parliament. Richlteu being now 
dead, his successor, Cardinal Mazarine, adopted 
all the maxims and policy of bis predecessor. 
The King of Spain bad also encouraged and 
assisted, not only the rebels in Ireland, but bis 
ambassador at London held an intimate corrc- 
cpondence v^ith the parliamentary leaders. The 
Parliament, by continuing their violent persecu- 
tion and still more violent menaces against 
priests and papists, confirmed the Irish catholics in 
their rebellion. By disposing before baud of ail 
the Irish forfeitures, they rendered all men of 
property de‘«perate ; for they seemed to threaten 
a total extiip.itioa of the Irish natives. The 
Parliament ohered to every subscriber one thoU' 
sand acres in Ulster for 200/. ; in Connaught 
for 350/. ; in Munster for 450/. ; in Leinster for 
bOO/.' And while they thus maddened the ca- 
tholics, no measure of support was adopted to- 
ward the protestants, now reduced to the last 
extremity. 

In times when enthjasiasm led to distinction 
and prefeiment, it was impossible to confine 
within any natural limits, what was directed 
toward a supernatural object Every man as 
prompted by the ardor of liis temper, etfeited by 
emulation, or supported by the habits of hypo> 
crisy, endeavoured to distinguish buni^f beyond 
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bis fellows, and arrive at a higher pitch of saint- 
»Mp. In proportion to its fllhaticism, every sect 
became dangerous and destructive. The presby- 
teriahs sought to bumble and restrain the prero- 
gative ; the independents to abolish monarchy, 

’ and to introduce democracy. The pfesbyterians 
rejectelf the hierarchy; the indcpeudfiits re- 
nounced all forms ofehuuh government; and 
the election alone of the congregation bestowed 
the sacerdotal character, 'flicy rcjcctk'l all or - 
dinatioris, threw ofl’ the- restraint of litorgirs, 
and in their fanaticism of imiepcndciicc, (lit:' 
(fained creeds and sy.storas, uegkctod every cere- 
mony, and ebrifounded all ranks and orderi 
The soldier, the merchant, {l;e li’cchauic, indulg 
ing the fervours of /eal, a'.nl gnided by the illap-' 
ses of the spirit, resigneii hiaiself to an jn’ward 
imp]uho> and was consecrated by enthusiasm to 
te^h, preach, and expound tl e ibcriptures.’ 

.T^e catholics, long imprjessed with tlu! infal- 
libility of their pputificai- guide, le^ justilied 
upon that principle their df^Ctrii^^Ubd' practice 
of persecution. The presbytef;^8, imagining 
that’ su,chi'’'Cl^'rJijand unerring tenets, as those 
which they adopted; cosild be reje'^d solely 
from ^^iwiBab^Ud pertinacinsi$ obstinacy, had 
gr^tifi^d? themselves in ii'Jike do.ctriue and' 
^^Kctice..r|j^^^^eas the-'ii|dcpfeBdentSj , .^BOrihe^ 
exireEpiili?^;iaie aao)^ z^V were led 4Utl» tolera^’ 
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fion. A doctrine so roasoatible ovYcil ils origin 
not to reaMoa, but to extlravagaTice and faiia- 
(icisiq^' Popery and prelacy- uloae, whose ge- 
nius they conceived tended towards rnperstition, 
the iitdependeiiis were inclined to treat with 
rigonr. 

. ■ * 

'their political .sysbepi kepi pace with their 
redigions. Not (ghutciit wit!’, coisfiiiing to very 
narrow limits, aiid reducing ilic king to the rank 
of lirst njagistratCj as the presL} ierians desired, 
this sect more ardent in the pursuit of liberty 
aspired to an j^uttljr e^Liermiuation of monarchy, 
and even av^^pc^y ; and projected an , entire ' 
equality of rlnfcikud order, in ,t republic quite 
free and independont. To co’ sequence of this 
scheibc, they adopttid tlni maxim, that whocyer 
drky^ybis sword, against his sovercigni should 
throw^ aw;iy:^dhc scaohard. Oliver Cromwell. 
andSirllcnry Vane were among the leadets.qf 
■ this s^'f. 

• > H,-'! ' . , > % 

On t|ie.f^i^tli> d% ef January 1644, ithei .two 
Houses passed^n o^inance for the ahoTitipj^'iof the 
‘book of common prayer and the Utiirfl^-iahd- for 
e|| 5 iib!iscirft^-^ (xirectory comgj^sed hylilie ecele- 
si^^jcab/ki|Hhly. , This pyietitj.was oininpus to 
the agitatiou:hfetweeni.'^|tiog ,^nd 

. parliapji^. jpl^' pco'poidt^hs this tr^ty 

sooh,.^:a^^red^ ^ivest ' 

sovereigivdf ‘in power, aiid^^rijf^ayf^riiOf the 
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ensigns of rojalty. They demanded that the 
hierarchy should be abolished^ and preskbyteri- 
anism established in both kingdoms ; that the 
king should subscribe the coscnaiit ; abandon his 
fHends as traitors ; give up the militia^ and sur« 
render even his children to the direction of the 
two Houses, which now engrossed all supreme 
and sovereign authoiity. 

This usurpation w.is most iniqiiitously dis- 
plajed by a barbarnu® act of tjramiy upon Laud, 
'lliougb one hundred and fifty witnesses were 
examined, and though the same illegality of an 
accumulative crime and cou^tructive evidence, 
which appeared in Strafford’s case, was resorted 
to; still so rotten and so false was the ground for 
a support of any judicial sentence against Laud, 
that they were forced to pass an oidinahce of 
Parliament to deprive of life this aged prelate. 
No rebelliou could be more against law than 
this .murderous act. Throughout the trial the 
groundless charge of popery, though belied by 
his whole life, was urged against him, in order 
that every other error alleged, might be ren- 
dered unpardonable by this imputation, which 
was considered aa the blackest and the highest of 
all enormities. Tlie vigour of Laud’s genius 
vras not ^^jfxbausted by loii|;' imprisonment; it 
evinced its spirit on his tr^, and sunk npt un- 
der the horrors of execution. " No one," said 
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lie, " can be more -willing <o seii4|^ me out of life, 
than I am desirous to go.” lie ^’vas a man of 
’ exemplary virtues, though alloyed by natural in- 
firiniticb of an unpopular cast. To produce the 
best ends, *he ncser studied the easiest or most 
conciliating ways ; but conscious of his o\s ii iu* 
tegrity, he was regardless of the opinions of 
others. It is to be regretted, that a hiau of so 
much spirit energy and enterpiise, had not iiii- 
bibed more enlarged sievss of things, and had 
not embraced principles of conduct more suited 
to the nature bf men and genius of human 
society. 

The army of the Parliament being now new 
modelled by Crumnell, was composed of fanatic 
independents. The oflicers, in the intervals of 
militgury duty, were seized with extasies of devo- 
tion, and poured forth rbepsodics, which they 
mistook for prophecy and inspiration. Thus 
actuated they mounted, the pulpits and poured 
forth their principles in a torieiit of that sort of* 
eloquence, which, though least understood, is 
most edeetual to ^ndle the blaze of enthusiasm. 
Infected with this contagiojo, the cmniBon sol- 
diers were seized by the same holy fervots, Con- 
ceiving they weie under the operations of grace, 
they communicated their mutual feeling^; and 
giving utterance to the spirit, they advanced to 
battle singing psalmt ; they fought the* 
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mosf cajrcr 7Pol ; and died in fiill'eonfideiirc of 
the crown of martyrdom. With a detachment 
of these f.inati<,al warrims, Cromwell marched 
fionl Windsor, aud cut in pieces four regiments 
of the kin.^’s cavalry, near Islip, on the 34th of 
April, 1645. Disaster was but the precursor of 
disaster, and the king’s affairs went fast to ruin. 
Fairfav and Cromwell weie Mctorious in all di- 
rections; and sovereignty aud supremacy were no 
more. 

Faiiaticism, that 'instrument of Romish machi- 
nation for prolcstant divisions and the down- 
fal of rojal supremacy, had uow cOinplet''d the 
woik of destruction; but the sovereign pontiff 
derived no advantage from such triumph, fie 
had falsely reasoned, that the supremacy must 
pass from the king to him ; whereas he found all 
hi) hopes and conceptions prove abortive. Tlie 
spiritual governmait was now reduced to an 
established form in congregational classical 'pro- 
•bineial and national as'-emhlics. All the inhabit- 
ants of each parish were ordered to meet and 
choose elders, on whom, together with the mi- 
nisters, was bestowed the entire direction of all 
spiritual concerns with the congregation. A 
number of neighboiiiing^ parishes, commonly 
between 't''^^clve aud twenty, formed a clemis ; and 
the eoiut which governed thfs division was com- ^ 
posed of all the ministers, together with two, 
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Ubrec ov four elders^ choson from each parish.*, 
Tihe proi'inoinl msLin^ I / retained an inspection 
over several neighbouring classics, and was 
conaposed entirely of cleigyuieii. The nntional 
as^tcmbly was constituted in tlie same manner, 
and its authority extended over the kingdom. 

Many members of the Parliament still mindful 
of the civil interests of -ociety pressed for a tole- 
ration <»f the protettanti.. The fanatics cried 
out for extirpation of heri'^y : evclainiingthatlhis 
indulgence would make the church of Christ re- 
semble Noah’s ark, and render it a receptacle for 
all unclean beasts. 

Charles was at this period in danger of being 
made captive by Fairfax, at Oxford. To be led 
in triumph by his enemies, exposed to the insult 
and violence of an enthusiastic soldiery, who 
hated his person and despised his dignity, was 
an extremity desperate and abhorred. Muntre- 
vill, the French, minister, interested for the king 
by the sentiments of natural humanity, and not 
by instructions from his court, whoso policy fa- 
voured the Padiaoicnt, had solicited the Scotch 
genet al and conimissioners to protect, their dis- 
tressed sovereign. He received professions and 
promise.<>, and transmitted them to the king, per- 
haps 'with some exaggerations, the result of his 
xcal aud feelings. Ffom bis su^^stion^, Charles 
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embraced tbc resolution of repairing to tlis 
Scotch arm) before Newark. In order to con- 
ceal his intentiouSi directions were given at every 
gate ill Oxford to allow three persons to pa s ; 
and in the night, the kin^\ actomj/anied by 
Dr. Hudson and Mr. Ashburnham, went out at 
that g.itc which le.nls to London. He lode be- 
fore a poitinantean, and called hunsclf Ashhurii- 
ham’s seivant. He passed through H'nlcv, St. 
Alban’s, Harrow on the Hill; and passed b) cross 
roads until he arrived at tbc Scotch camp before 
Newark The generals affected ourpiise on the 
approach of the king ; and though the) paid all 
exterior respect to his dignity, they instantly 
put a guard upon his person, and under the ap- 
pearance of protection made him in reality a pri- 
soner. No intercourse was allowed with his 
friends by letter or conversation. The Scotch 
generals would cuter into no confidence with 
hiai: they treated him with feigned respect; 
but every pioposal, which they made him, tended 
further to his abasement and ruin> until they de- 
livered him over to the hands of his enemies, on 
the receipt of a aum of 400,000f. The Scotch 
nation had a large amount of arrears due to 
them for services, and made the payment of this 
sum a ^asiiof the arrangement for t^ d^ivery of 
the king. But tbey were ^reprUaehed , with the 
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■infamy of betraying and selling their prince for 
money : and such grievous stains are not easily 
wiped away. 

The presbylcrians and independents bad hi- 
therto acted in t.oncort against their soseiuign : 
but now their animosities toward each other be- 
gan to appear. Cromwell, who influenced the 
whole conduct of the independents, had gained 
u complete ascendency over Fairfax, and filled 
the array with oflicers devoted to his interest. 
The majority of the members of Parliament were 
presbylcrians, 'rt'ho being supported by the city 
of London, and dreading the views and principles 
of the general officers, proposed to disband the 
array. The soldiers, urged on by Cromwell, mur- 
mured and complained of this treatment. They 
elected agitators or deputies to discuss their affairs, 
and communicate their resolutions to a council 
composed of generals, field officers, and captains. 
These were*the instruments by which Ciomwcll 
and his associates moved the wLi'mc military ma- 
chine. The army now became tumultuous; its 
directors determined it should not be disbanded, 
but kept up .as a counterpoise to the presbyte- 
rian intercut, A part of them seized the king's 
person ; then impeached eleven men>bcrs of Par- 
liament ; and’ overawed the House td comply 
with various demands. The speakers of the two 
Houses, with other members, foreseeing that the 
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army inn-»f picvail, retired to it, in order to sate 
themselves fumi destiuction Publishinj? a ma- 
nifesto, wheieby they deelaied they would sup- 
port the two speakers, who bad fled to their pro- 
tertion, the aimy advanced to Hounslow, nndei 
Fairfax. He entered Ijondon w ith a body of dra- 
goons and re-seated the members in the House, 
■which voted a month s pay to the array. Being 
indulged to such a degree of liccntiousne'^s, su- 
bordination had vanished, and Cromwell found 
much danger in a sect, whioh he had strength- 
ened for his security. The Parliament, he saw, 
was now subjected ; there w’as no further 
occasion for the concurrence of the soldiers ; 
therefore their councils were ordered to be dis- 
continued and the agitators were remanded to 
their respective regiments They refused to 
obey the orders ^ the councils and conferences 
were continued ; they claimed equal share in re- 
gulatihg the goveinment with their generals; 
they insisted on an abolition of all distinctions, 
and thence acquired the name of Revellers. But 
Cromwell, by his prompt resolution, nipped their 
growing auarthy in the bud. He repaired to a 
meeting of the Lescllers with a guard of chosen 
men; b^t finding expostulations vain, he fell 
upon t|i6in suddenly, killed some, hanged others 
en the spot, and sent the rest to London. Bj 
such vigorous and intrepid means he broke the 
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mutinous spirit of the Levellers^ and reduced the 
army to submission. 

Arms were taken up in the king's cause by w 
I'ious districts^ which only served to magnify the 
ruins of royalty^ and add to the fame and powci 
of Cromwell. The dominion of the parliament 
had been of short duration ; for no sooner had 
they subdued their sovereign^ than the army sub- 
dued them;, and tumbled them from their slippery 
throne. But while the forces were emplojediii 
all quarters, the parliament began to resume 
their lost liberty, and act w ith wonted courage. 
The eleven members, who had been impeached 
by the array were recalled, and the vote of their 
expulsion reversed. They sent comipissioners 
also to Newport in the Isle of Wight to treat 
with Charles. When these persons presented 
themselves before the king, they were struck by the 
manifest change that appeared in their hapless 
sovereign ; being bereft of his servants and cut off 
from all human communication, he laid aside all 
care of his person. He had allowed his beard to 
grow; and his hair too, being dishevelled and ne- 
glected on his discrowned heqd, was now almost 
totally silvered by the liapd of time or pressure of 
anxiety ; and his apparel bore the marks of mis- 
fortune and decay. Thus he stood before them a 
l[epeiab^ figure of mspesty in djs^s ; which 
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‘even his enrtnies could not contemplate Mrithout 
fixed reverence and compas&ion. But notwith- 
atandim; such external marks ol decline and de- 
cay, the vigor of his mind was imbtokeu. Dur- 
ing two mouths he sustained the argcineot against 
fifteen men of the most di-linguished capacity in 
both Houses ; and thc\ could never obtain any 
advantage over him. The Eail of Salisbur}', 
surprised at these instances of uncommon con- 
ception understanding and eloeution, said to Sir 
Philip Warwick, “ the king is exfrenicl;^ im- 
proved of late.” " lie was always so,” replied 
the other, but now you arc nt last sensible of 
it.” 

Charles assented to all the demands except two. 
He would neither give up his friends to punish- 
ment, nor desert his duty to religion. The bit- 
terness of his repentance for bis abandonment of 
Strafford, had determined him against the repeti- 
tion and guilt of a like error. With respect to 
religion, be declared, his conscience would never 
consent to the abolition of episcopacy, which was 
the great work of Apostolical institution : and as 
to the sale of lauds destined tor the support of 
the church, he held it to he not only sacrilegious, 
buta |lirect<and express violation of his Corona- 
tion *oath> bt/ which he was soleiwtUtf bovnd ta 
fiaintain the rights (if Ift'e Two of the 
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parliamentary theologians, who attended the dis> 
cussioii, told his majesty with more fanaticism 
than charity, “ that if he would not consent to 
the utter abolition of episcopacy, he would be 
damned.'* 
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CHAPTER XUI. 

Conduct of Ireton ; conduct of Lady Fairfax ; 
Charles executed ; want of fidelity to Strafford ; 
consequences of Graces to Irish Catholics ; Vis- 
count Fly; Ormond; Papal Hierarchy seize 
Churches ; Efforts for Papal F.stublishment : 
PeheUion ; Sir W. Cole’s Conduct ; Sir George 
Rawdon; horrid Massacre; Di-eadful Reta-- 
nation; generous Conduct of some Popish 
Priests, 


The siege of Colcliester was made memorable 
by an event new and without example. After 
having sufiered the utmost extremity of famine, 
and feeding on the vilest aliments, the garrison 
desired to capitulate. This was acceded to, but 
Sir Charles and Sir George Lisle were made in* 
slant sacriCces to military punishment. This un> 
usual and unwarrantable severity was loudly ex- 
claimed against by all the prisoners. Lord Capel, 
fearless of danger, reproached Iretonyvith it ; and 
in high and noble indignation, challenged him 
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names of the prisoners, to exercise the same 
impartial vengeance on all of them, as they were 
hU engaged in the same honourable cause. Lord 
Capcl had no obligations to the crown, but he 
felt his great duties to his sovereign ; honor 
and conscience devoted his person and his fortune 
to the support of legitimate rights. He w'as a, 
'man, in whom his enemies could discover but few 
faults, and his friends need not have desired more 
accomplishments. He was happy in his domes- 
tic aflairs, and more happy in lliinking himself 
blest in them. • All men revered his memory, 
though few followed his example ; and he whose 
virtue courage and fidelity can stand compara- 
tively beside Lord (!Iapel’s, will be one of those 
who deserve best of the English nation. Lucas 
enjoyed such a great name and esteem in war> 
that although he possessed neither good under- 
standing humour nor conversation, yet all men 
desired to accompany him ' in his death. Lisle,* 
notwithstanding the fierceness of his courage in 
the field, had the softest and most gentle nature ; 
he was kind to all, and beloved of all, and with- 
out a capacity to have an enemy. 

Iretou, bloody and obstinate, was regardless of 
Lord Capcl’s remonstrance ; and Lucas was first 
shot. But he gave the order to fire himself, and 
with the. same alacrity, as if he commanded a 
platoon of his ow'n soldiers. Whemhe fell. Lisle 
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ran insfaiHly and kissed the dead body ; and 
presented himself to a like late. Thinking the 
soldiers stood too far from him, he desired them 
to come nearer. One of them replied, “ 1 war- 
rant yon, Sir, we will hit you." He answered, 
smiling, “ Friends, [ have been nearer to you, 
V'hcn you have missed me.” Thus perished this 
generous spirit of modesty courage and huma- 
nity ; but both were sacrificed for their military 
excellence by ireton, a man of the worst pur- 
poses, and upon all occasions of an unmerciful 
and bloody nature. Ilis determined obstinacy 
often extorted the concurrence of Oromwell him- 
self against his inclinatious. Ireton forced the 
pas'>i\e Fairfax into, this measure at Colchester, 
whom Cromwell had consigned to his govern- 
mcni during his absence. 

Fairfax, though invested with supreme com- 
mand, w'as but second and subordinate. He had 
no expanse of mind, though great in war ,* hut 
his courage wa.s equalled by his humanity ; in his 
conduct he wa-s open, in his views disinterested, in 
his professions sincere. No personal advantage 
could tempt, nor ambition seduce him from that 
course of public conduct, which he had adopted, 
though uphappily derived from errors of religious 
and phrfy zeal. He had neither talents for cabal, 
nor penetration to discover the cabala of ntiiers^ 
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he ^pihiccd his whole confidence in Cromwell ; 
Avhose impend rable dissimulation, under the ap- 
pearance of open sincerity and a scrupulous con- 
science, imposed on the easy nature of this bravo 
and virtuotis man. 

Tito pdliauienl tlion.;li de-titufe of a hope of 
Miecess (ietenmnedto ie'-is<, and resolved thattlicy 
diould proceed to the '■eltleinetit of the kie^doirt 
on the basis of the kin!»’s late concessions, uot- 
vvit’io^andi.oV Ih^y Ind ^■‘^oro voted his proposals 
with resout to the chmeli iin'-alisfaetory ; but 
l\ide, femtefly *a dt:i)man, now a ''olonel, seized 
a ntiiidx'i of the ineiohets ; ami the House being 
thinned o* ahoiit tv,o hmidied, this invasion vvasi 
donoininatf d I’luh's }ni7';ii . The rcinainingmtra- 
ber» voted that the king’s eonecssions vveie un- 
tatisfaetory, and that no membov absent at the 
passing of this vote fhould he leceivcd until he 
subscribed it. Hal the extreme of all iniquity 
and fanatical extravagance )ot remained ; the 
public trial and execution of tlieir sovereign. 
For this pin pose, the Iloine voted that it wav 
treason for the king to levy war against his Par- 
liament ; and liavingthus invented a new treason, 
a high court of justice was appointed to try 
Charles. 

Before Charles was conducted 
to'Xondon by Colonel Harrison> the- most futlouu 
enthusiast in the army, llUtoiltotf, who Wn pu 
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soner there, was admitted into the kind's pre- 
sence : falling on his knees, he passionately ex- 
claimed, My dear master /”— — I have in- 
deed been so to you,” replied Charles, embrac- 
ing him. All the symbols of sovereignty were 
withdrawn, and being treated by his attendants 
with familiarity, rudeness and disrespect, the re- 
flection of Charles was, “ Nothing is so com- 
temptible as a despised prince ” 

The arrangement for the trial being adjusted, 
when the crier, calling over the court, pronounc- 
ed the name of Fairfax, a voice answered from 
among the spectators. He lias more ivii than to be 
here. When the charge was read against the 
king, iti the name of the people of England, the 
same voice exclaimed, not a tenth part of them. 
Orders were given to fire into the box whence 
these insolent observations came; but it was 
discovered Lady Fairfax was there. Borne along 
by the violence of the times, she had fanned her 
husband's zeal against the royal cause ; but now 
seeing the awful and unexpected results of all 
Fairfax’s victories, she, as well as he, was struck 
with abhorrence and remorse. The soldiers were, 
instigated by their superiors to cry for " justice 
and ex^^ion,” as Charles walked through the 
hall frjpoi the execrable tribunal. One miscreant 
reviled and scoffed at him, and even presunaedto 
spit in the face of his anointed SuvOreign. He 
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bore th^nsult with all the piety and meekness of a 
.primitive martyr, saying " poor souls, for a little 
money they would treat their commanders in the 
same manner.” A soldier, however, roused by 
manly sympathy and virtuous loyalty, implored 
aloud from heaven a blessing on oppressed and 
fallen majesty ; his oflicer, hearing his zealous 
prayer, beat him to the ground, in the king’s pre- 
sence. The punishmeitl, mctliiuks, exceeds the 
tlffmce, said Charles. ^ 

The French, the Dutch, the Scotch, the Queen, 
the Prince, ail addressed the Parliament, for the 
king in vain. His fate was fixed and irrevocable. 

Four generous men, high in dignity, but more 
exalted oy their virtue, rcprcscntcd,thatthey were 
the king’s counsellors, and had advised all those 
measures which were now imputed, to hiih as' 
crimes ; that he as king cmld do no wrong, there- 
fore, in law and fact, he was perfectly innoceht, 
but thait in both they were guilty. Richmond, 
Hertford, Southampton, Lindsey, called therefore 
for punishment on themselves, and to spare that 
precious life, which every branch of tliC' legisla- 
ture, every department of the state, every subject 
in the realm, ought with the utmost hazard, and 
to the last, extremity, to protect and ti^^;d€feud. 
Such a generous efibrt must immortalize their 
names, :hut; could noPsave the king’s life. He 
^as con^mheil to death. An , av^e excited by 
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this dreadful event overwhelmed the people with 
fear and astonishment : they waited irr silent, 
horror, as if they expected a dissolution of na- 
ture, " There is. Sir,” said Juxoii to him on the 
scalTold, “ but one stage more, which though tur- 
bulent is yet a shori me ; it will carry you from 
earth to heavevi, and tiier-’ you will find the prize 
to which you hasten ; a c«*own of glory.” “ I 
go,” replied the king, '• front a corruptible to 
an iut’orruplible crown and at one blow his 
head was severed from his body. Such was the 
dro-v.lful result of f:r,atical divisions excited by 
the lust of ambition and avarice on the part of 
the holy see, and accelerated by its struggles, not 
only in England but Ireland, to regain Supre- 
macy. Che {>;uslo di tagliar teste coronate!’* 
" What pleasure to take off crowned heads,” was 
the Itorrld expression of papal ambition, panting 
for supreme power. 

.The fanaticism of the soldiers was wrought up 
to such a degree of enthusiastic phrenzy by pray, 
ers, sermons, and exhortations, that they imagined 
the bighdst merit in tlie ey'es of heaven consisted 
in a furious disloyalty toward their prince. 
Fairfax, who absented himselfi&Qm the trial, now 
straini^ il^ery effort to arrest the executwn of thd 
fataf sehteh'ce, but w'as duped by religious arti** 
fice. Cromwell and Iretoh eihoic^him 
directions from heaVi^ pa this impor^^ 
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as tlie^king seemed to be rejected by it. Har- 
rison was appointed to join in pra) er for this pur- 
pose with the credulous f;;eneral. ^’hey had, 
however, previously signed the warrant of execu^ 
tion ; and Harrison prolonged his doleful cant 
until intclligcocc arrived, that the fatal blow was 
strnok. Harrison rose from his knees ami de- 
clared to Fairfax, this event was the miraculous 
answer of heaven to their devout supplications. 

Charles was unhappily born in a period when 
the precedents of past reigns participated of ar- 
bitrary power, and the spirit of . the nation rushed 
forward to liberty. He was brought up, also, 
amidol sentiments of high prerogative ; and he 
conceived that ids duty as well as hoPor obliged 
him to maintain tlicin. . But the tide of funati- 
disjn j^^bornc down the- Religion of tbc country ; 
the principles of supi'emacy and sovereignty had 
given way loan epthusiastic frenzy of indepen- 
dence; and the people became mad and mighty 
in tbeir^fury to destroy .all those restraints, which 
regal power had derived from the constitution. 
Charles- had neither dexterity to manage and4urii 
aside this torrpnt of popular encroachment, nor 
vigoitr to subdue its. pretensions. With 4 judg- 
ment far superior to that df/his compilers, he 
h'ed . nof confidence in his ovrb understanding, 
'bjB^jiXj^^ed himselftobc guided by .pjroud partial 
ahdXiilliexibib aieq. Uufqi3{j|d84«ily'.b>o his at- 
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tachment to his consort occasioned too ii^cli de- 
ference to her wishes^ who was superstitionsly at- 
, tached to .popery^ and importuned him incessant- 
1y in favour of the catholics. Towards bis de- 
pendents Charles was not liberal ; his conversa- 
tion was not free^ nor his address pleasing ; whereas 
thcrcis no- policy more easy, and none more sure 
or more vvise, for all the public and private pur- 
poses of princes. The prepossession of address, and 
the dignified facility of conversation, raises men 
to a momentary elevation, which conciliates their 
feelings, and inspires confidence ; while gene- 
rous words and acts towards dependents, beget 
a flattering sense of personal •kindness, that in- 
sures attachment and fidelity, where there is vir- 
tue, understanding, or emulation. 

The memorable and, awful examples ages 
tell us, that if the cbhfidants or companions of 
kihgs and princes be void of such qualifications ; 
royalty suflers for their guilt, and is loaded with 
the odium of their vices. , Unhappily Charles by 
his own conduct, struck at the root of all confi- 
dence and fidelity, when instead of protecting he 
deserted Strafford, his zealous ahd faithful friend ; 
hut ill his last moments he reproaOhod himself, 
and said>S® acknciyledged the equity of his exe- 
cution ift.tfiC’eyes of his Maker, for as ^e’lind'^Tff- 
fered an u^ust sentence to .take e|e^t 
feiend, he -^’ks pqoishcff fey 
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tenc'e upon himself. Charles was humane and 
truly pious. His cqnccption was quick ; .his ua- 
'derstanding clear^ his elocution chaste^ and his 
manner dignified. He was one of the best hus- 
bands^ best fathers, worthiest men, and best Chris- 
tians of his age. 

His^isfortunes were accelerated, by the events 
In Ireland, which make it necessary to take a re- 
trospective view of the afiairs of thaif nation pre- 
vious to his death. The British government hdd 
been so long in the impolitic habit of neglecting 
Ireland, that it vwis not attended to oh the im- 
portaiit event of the Reformation. The conse- 
quence of this neglect and mismanagement was 
obvious in the effects : the Reformation had made 
but little progress ; and consequently the adhe- 
rents of papal power far out-numbered the sup- 
porters the king’s supremacy. The spiritual 
power of Rome was employed t o encourage and 
inflame its votaries. Pope Urban the Eighth 
exhorted them by a bull to lose their lives rather 
than take .that wick^ hnd pestilent oa th of su- 
premacy, whcTjehyv tW sceptre of the catholic 
church was wrested from the hand of the vicar of 

I ^ , 

God .Almighty, Such senseless blasphemy had 
full effect upon their ignoran^ .Rnd superstition. 
To recover this supremacy w^ritt their ^tima- 
tio)]> to. j^re heaven. , 

of a^^^i^^iKumy ex. 
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erHonof lo\aUy, tbey oflercd a loan*of 0Me“*huu- 
du'ti and twenty fboi-sai d pounds to Charles iu 
his nemsities ; but they solicited eertain graecs 
in return. tJnder the saiution of those i»iacoo, 
they proceeded to celebia»o ilieir leligious wor- 
ship with all the parade of pu’dic soloiauit^^and 
pompous ostenf atioii * they seized on eliu^|^|sir''^r 
their service, e^eiehed cceles^astieal jiui«<!ietio» 
opinly, and severely ; en^cicd friaiies ami nun- 
net les ; and iu the city of Dublin, under the '’ye 
of file goi ern.re.it, establislied an acadenne ’ ody. 
Nrynb^s of ecclcsiastii s swardied into the kingr 
^om frOin foreign seminaries, filled w Ith invete- 
rate prejudici's against England, betularb and 
regiilais, bound by path to defend papacy against 
the world; to labour for augmentation of its 
power and privileges; to execute’ its mandates 
and persecute lieietics; s^U appeared in danger- 
ous conceit under the authority of tlie holy See, 
and subject to the orders of the congregation of 
pj opagcnidajide lately established at Rome. 

The ('omtnons of England watched these pro- 
ceedings with severity. A proclamation was is- 
yued against such presumption, by the Irish go- 
vernmept. Clanioins ensued amongst the Irish 
catha))<^> ‘together ytiib a tardiness ki fhe|r pecu- 
niary aim • 'Eharlcs and his miuisiors« impatient at 
these murmurs and reli|cpnce of the pectitiRnts 
to msiko good the«*cngageme«(^^'fefaUi?d'Eord 
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Fai^kland, and committed the administration of 
Ireland for the present to two lords justices, 
liOftus Viscount Ely, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
and Richard Earl of Cork, lord high treasurer of 
that kingdom; men united by fr^cmdship and 
affinity, and of considerable weight and conse- 
(iuence in the nation. Charts, however. Saw 
that the authority of the crot^ih Ireland must 
be maintained by military force, ahdthereibre re- 
solved id commit the government of that king- 
dom to Lord Wentworth, as soon as he could 
dispense with* his services in England. But the 
tendency of public affairs in Ireland accelerated 
his departure. 

Wen^'ortb, who had formed a contemptuous 
opinion of the whole Irish nation, revived an 
order of the late reign , against members wearing 
their sworfls in parliament. The object was to 
prevent the consequences of any excess or trans- 
port arising froni party in debate. It had been 
cpmpli^ with by the members without consider- 
ing thie' insult pn their privileges. The Earl of 
Ormond, yet tn youth, but with all the feelings 
of the qld J^ttglish nobility, whose spirit was 
high, and Understanding solid, .heard the drder 
with 3c&tiy and refused didiver up the ensign 
qf .his d^niiy, when dehianded by the ud^.|^ of 
rod, who stood at the dqot; to twelve 
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tile swords of the peers. Provoked at tl^e pe- 
reinptory repetition of the demand, he toli this 
officer, if he must have his sword, he should re- 
ceive it ill his body, and proceeded to his seat 
with stately indignation. Wentworth, incensed 
at such singular conicmpl of his authority, sum- 
moned Ormond betbve the council. This yonhg 
nobleman appeared; he avowed his perfect 
knowledge of the order, and his own wilful dis- 
obedience ; but he added, that he had received 
the investiture of his earldom per cinctnram 
gladii ; and was both entitled and bound by the 
royal command to attend his duty in parliament, 
gladio chtetus. Wentworth was abashed and 
confounded. Ormond became a favourite with 
Wentworth, and at the age of twenty-four was 
admitted to the council table. 

The papal hierarchy novy e.vcrcftcd regular 
jurisdiction, and in various places had possessed 
them^lves of the lands ,of the church. The 
Scottish presbyterians, outra^ously. zqalous for 
their own discipline and vvorsbip, inshlted the. 
established church daily, abused its rites, and 
treated its worship with contempt, Puritans 
anid recusants, ^^ncouraged by the alarming dis- 
orders. in'Bcitain, now became formidable. The 
bii^ was ihlB'am^ by the zeal of popular indepen- 
dence, the.,^tber infected by the cont^p^ o( 
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tactious turbulence, and both united in s^s* 
fcmatic opposition against the king and his 
rights. 

I'^nrortuualely the peace of Ireland was soon 
nio‘>t fatally destroyed by rebellion. The causes 
were of long growth, and the cftccts have been 
of penuaiu'nt duration, for they have not ceased 
to operate after a period of one hundred and 
sixty-eight years. 

Instead of extinguishing prejudice by policy, 
the system of years had been calculated to in- 
flame animosit f Smarting with the remembrance 
of ages of contempt and sufferings, the Irish re- 
garded the English government as a cruel and 
injurious usurpation. Numbers of the old Irish 
race, excluded during centuries from the benefit 
of laws and civilization, and bound, as it were, to 
barbarity, retained in remote districts their ori- 
ginal manners with their original resentmentjs 
augmented and inflamed. 

'J'lic professed policy of the preceding reign was, 
to unite all the Irish, and to abolish all odious dis- 
tinct ions. The real policy of his ministers and their 
successors was to divide them into two parties, the 
one consisting of loyal subjects, who were late 
SCI va .its of the crown; the other including dan- 
gerous or disaffected subjects, who were all the 
rest of the inhabitants. The old English settlers 
thus insulted, were spirited and proud ; bpt to 
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ibe insult of infatuated folly wa<< added tlie- ini' 

quity 6f injustice and barlmroiis opprt^ion. 
Obsolete claims, fictions of law, frauds and 
circumvention, and all the artifices that interested 
wickedness could invent, were practised against 
them. 

To the influence of such circumstances upon 
the human and mind, in estranging the old 
settlers as well as natives from English govern- 
ment, tlie still more powerful operation of reli- 
gious principles and deep-rooited prepossessions 
was added. The strangely neglected and rais- 
Hianaged cause of the Reformation had rendered 
the greater number of the inhabitants most obsti- 
nately devoted to popery. The Romish clergy 
enjoyed that unbounded influence over the gentry, 
which, the tenets of their religion gave them: and 
the uninformed people they governed at their will. 
These ecclesiastics had received their education 
and principles in' the seminaries of France and 
Spain. They returned bound solemnly to the 
fope in wdimited submission ; and were' public 

TEACBEUS WITBOUT PROFESSIOH OR BOND OF 

ALLEOiANCE TO TBE RING ; fraught With z^l, and 
propagating doctrines which tlie moderate men 
of their ownr communion professed to abominate. 
’!£))ey malhihuned the utdv^sed monarchy of the 
pope, civil as well as spiritual; his authority to 
exeonuntudeate and.^pq^ priqcqs^ ti> absi(dtf ' 
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subjects from oaths of allegiance^ to dispense 
with the laws of God and mau^ to sanctify r^l*- 
lion and murder^ and to change the essentia} 
nature and differences of vice ind virtue. With 
such impious and afflicting sophistry of the 
schools and councils they filled their superstitious 
'Votaries, contrary to the letter, sense, and design 
of the gospel ; to the writings pf the apostles and 
the commentators of their immediate successors ; 
to the belief of the catholic church for ten ages; 
and to the clearest dictates of nature.* ' * 

Ecclesiastics of this description, teaching such 
principles, enjoyed a. spiritual jurisdiction in 
Ireland, under the authority of the pope. But 
this jurisdiction was precarious, being subject to 
the restraint of civil power, and therefore did not 
cbmppi]^ with those feelings pf authority imbibed 
where popery was legally established. The state 
eonnived at the private exercise of their religious 
rites. But tlieir imaginations were impressed 
with the 'public splendour of religious ceremo> 
nips in foifeigh countries. They h^d Vritnessed 
the grandeur of their prelates, the reverence of 
Ae clergy, the magnificence of their endowments, 
and the rtehpst^ iRf their revenues. Small as the 
income ox the protestaiit clergy at tJbat 
time, ^^yet the superstition of the laity, and the 

* Wabb, me Irish Fnmebw^liemontuaiioe, Dedicate,' Le. 
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di'ead of ecclesiastical censures^ would soon have 
' augmented it, if possessed by the popish clergy, 
in emulation of the splendid examples abroad. 
Whereas mortified in their situation at home, 
reduced to disguise and secrecy, enjoying but a 
scanty and dependent subsistence, they •were 
impatient to exchange it for an established and " 
splendid income. But to accomplish those 
desires, except by arms and insurrection, would 
h|iTe been an attempt as absurd as fruitless. Hence 
therefore arose rebellion. 

With this view they inflamed the Irish abroad 
:by the remembrance of lost grandeur, and the 
brave efibrts of their fathers for their religion 
and their liberty. They aniihated them to rise 
from their present state of depression . to the 
assertion of their rights and civil elevatipn, by 
executing vengeance bn their oppressors. By all 
the merits of their being sufierers for religion, 
by all the blessings of their aiding so pious a . 
cause, they implored succours from foreign, courts ; 
and. while they ^magnified the strength and the 
impatience of the Irish catholics to take up ai'nis 
for the faith, tliey received no unfaypurable an- 
swers, Such intii^tipns of encouragement were 
coiomiihic^d with.ze&l to:%e who, 

querulous, proud, violent, linemployed, apd dis- 
daining evet^jf profession .but that of armsi ''veto 
easily toused"to any i||s^^ate attempt. 
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Heber MacMahon^ a Romish ecclesiastic^ gave 
early information to Lord Strafford of a general 
insurrection intended in Ireland, for which he 
had himself been employed to solicit assistance 
ffr»iii forefgn courts. Strafford only restrained^ 
but did not suppress its spirit by his vigilance. 
He increased its violence bj his severity. 

The government was well acquainted that there 
had passed from Spain a considerable number of 
Irish churchmen for England and Ireland ; a.s 
well as some good old soldiers, under thepretejfct 
of raising levies* for the King of Spain ; and that 
it was whispered by the Irish friars in that ktng> 
dom,' a rebellion was expected shortly in Ireland. 
Roger Moore was the bead of a great lirish 
family, which bad been expelled from princely.' 
possessions in Leinster, by the violence and fraud 
of Mary: His hatred - of the English had. been 
conlirmed, and his knowledge and manners ijoa' 
proved abroad. .Rreatbing vengeance for the' 
subversiQU of old establishments, Moore returtied 
to IreUhd. His heart \yas on Ajm, but his heaid 
was cool, cautious, and deliberate. Graceful in 
person, and dignified in aspect, 'he was courteous 
and insinuating in his address:, quick. 'to discern 
the characters^ of to him- 

self to. their. sentiments and passions, “W ith such 
qualities he soon conciliated the esteem, and won 
tbe^iffcctioris'of tlie nii|^d^Ifish. . T^ey behdd 
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this gallant chieftain '^^ith an extravagance of 
rapture; looked up to him as their glorj and 
protection ; and celebrated him in their songs. 
It became a proverbial expression^ that their 
dependance was on " God, our Ladj, and Roger 
Moore.” 

He soon attached id him Richard Plunket, a 
man vain in bis temper, indigent in fortune, 
and hotted in religion. He had been bred in 
Dngland, and obtained • in Flanders military 
command distinction and advancement. With a 
politeness which recommended him to numerous 
connectiops, his plausibility enabled him to in- 
fluence and govern them. He next addressed 
hintself to Connor Macguire, Baron of Enniskil- 
len, who was chieftain of his sept in the county 
of Fermanagh. He was a youth of mean under- 
standing, licentious life, and expensive habits; 
overwhelmed with debts, proud of ancient gran* 
deuf» and impatient of his. pre^nt poverty and 
. distress. Moore told him, this Was the^ moment 
to restore the’ possessions and religioti of his 
fathers; unless ha’WQtdd meanly suffer the Eng- 
lish io rob him of his rights> atiil extend their 
pers^cutidh of iii^'^^^hdh’c^ inth^'&^^ for the 
exUrminiiip^of prhf^or 'of the Romish 
faith. Tte artifiee of Moore prevail|id on Mac*, ; 
guire, anii:^^ise <dlM^ 
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resolution of these conspirators, an emissary ar^ 
rived with assurances of arms money and aintnu- 
nition from Cardinal Rlchlieu, and instructions 
to hold themselves in readiness for insurrection. 
Owen O’Neal informed his associates that he imd 
himself received the most solemn promises of 
assistance both from Richlieii and .the Spanish 
ambassador ; that thoir object was the de&noa 
and rights of the catholic religion; and that 
every catholic power must necessarily espouM 
the cause. It was resolved by the conspiratom, 
that the rebellion should he general, that it should 
commence on one day in all places, aud be con« 
ducted with as little bloodshed as possible. And 
it was proposed by some that the whole island 
should be reduced to the obedience of the pope. 

The progress of rebellion soon hastens men to 
excess ; and extravagance is ever in proportion to 
ignorance and inexperience. Heber MacMahon, 
who has been raentidned before, was admitted to 
the secret consultations of the conspirators. A 
meeting of the Romish clorgjij, together with 
some laymen, was held at the abbey of Multifar- 
nam in the county of Westmeath, where the. fate 
nf .Uie English and bther protestants Was the 
subject of .debate. Soinb’pitbposed l^eir banish- 
.Ipent ; others pro posed. the same lenity exercised 
.-toward, the ]V|<oCrs on.ibeir expulsion Gra- 
- by the Ripg of pwotolestcd de- 
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pasture with someeffects. Others exclaimed against 
this : and as an effectual bar against any return 
to regain their possessions or execute vengeance, 
insisted upon a general massacre and utter exter- 
mination of the English and other protestants. 

Sir William Cole, a gentleman of Enniskillen^ 
informed government of very suspicious appear- 
ances, which he had observed ; but in ten days 
after, by his , vigilance address and loyalty, he 
obtained and furnished a full account , of the 

* k 

.intended rebellion. Yet this uistance of his zeal 
proved ineffectual. His letter to the lords 
justices was cither intercepted or suppressed. 

The flame burst out : and the conflagration was 
general. The chief places of Ireland were imnm- 
diatcly seized : towns, forts, castles, entire coun- 
ties were in possession of the rebels. Sir William 
Cole, however, by his bravery and vigilance, had 
secured Enniskillen ; though Maeguire had pos- 
sessed himself of nearly the "whole of the county. 
Nine others were actually reduced by the Rebels. 
O’Neal soon found himself at the head of 30,000 
men, who had flocked to his standard. The. 
reports of insurrection were scarcely heard before 
the English were id the hands of their ruthiess 
enemies. ]Few .of thdm, howjeter; fell by the 
sword, except in open wj|,r or assaiiltr The Irish 4 
adhered to thb. original ■ pldn In t^c commence- , 
meat of this so^ne. , ,']P|iei]pl%lish were confined 
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to prisons, in momentary dread of destruction ; 
or were driven from their habitations naked, des- 
titute, exposed to the rigour of a severe season, 
fainting and dying in the highways, or crawling 
,fo some place of refuge, in the ghtutlincss of fear 
' and famine. , 

, Blit the ignorant mass' of rebels being told that 
the government of both Ireland and England had 
resolved on the' extirpation of the Irish catholics, 
their -^pgeance and fury were awakened. They 
vowed not to leave one Englishman in tlieir 
country : and to have no king but one of their 
own nation. 

A manifesto was published 'by the leaders to 
g'ivea specious colouring to their cause, and amuse 
government ; while the immediate object of their 
solicitude was to obtain succours from abroad, 
and to engage the pale to join in their rebelliop, 
Richlicu held out to. them the most encouraging 
hopes of powerful support. 

.The %st army of the rebels regularly formed, 
was' that which hiadie a violent assault upon the 
town of Lisburn.’;’ It was sustained with steaidi- 
ness, and repelled .with vigour j hut by the arrival 
of Sir Geprgjp Rawdon, an eminent English 
settler and gallant officer, '&1bd by his disjpositiobs 
at''ttiti.momebt of dangeri^the :rdpbated efforts of 
the besiegciy only augmented their/ confusion, 
and swelled the number efthe sllin. ' They vi/ere 
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finally put to shameful flight by the skill of Raw^ 
‘don, and with so great carnage, that the num- 
ber of rebels slain trebled *fhc amount of the 
English garrison. The consequences, however, 
of this success were horrible. All humanity fled. 
The protestants of whole districts were indist^^ 
minately massacred, without regard tosex!^ 
or condition. Some were dragged out of prisons 
in which they had been previously confined, 
goaded forward like beasts, by guards exq|^lrig in 
their sufferings, and determined on the destruc- 
tion of those who should not sink under such 
tortures. They enclosed, some in houses or castles, 
which they set on fire witlr a brutal indidereiice 
to their cries, hod a hellish triumph over their 
expiring shrieks and agonies. Some were plunged 
into rivers by their tbrmenters. The Romish 
ecclesiastics encouraged' this work of carnage': 
the women forgot thf tenderness of their sex, and 
with execrations, like furies, imbrued their hands 
in blood : even, children in their feeble malice, 
lifted the da^er against the helpless prisoner. 

' Those who escaped languished in miseries most 
horrible.^ Dii^rd^cd in their imaginations by 
such frightful. sc^s'pf biii^hery .fecoliectiou 

^ horrorJ/ev«t^ sugge8tj,ptt oif phjt^ipzy tortur^ 
them without, end. Tj^ tbinds others .oyer^ 
powered wi^kened by;{error, Jis|^iied to the 
tales of dis^ered itnaj^tiations, which suggested 
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miraculous escapes from death, and miraculous 
judgments on murderer^ ; marks of slaughter on 
the guilt}, indelible by every human effoit, with 
vi‘>ions of 'spirits ehaunting byfims, and ghosts 
rising from rivers shrieking out revenge. St.cli 
are said to have beeu the frightful fancies 
raised by distempered imaginatious, and propa> 
'gated and received as iucontcstiblc under a weak 
and superstitious horror, among an ignorant 
and superstitious people. 

A viblent and enthusiastic liatred of tlie Irish 
arose from these events. The English, who had 
escaped by being in places of security, forgot in 
their rage the humanity practised in numerous 
instances by the old Irish, who rescued the suircr> 
iiig protestants from destruction. Blinded by 
tire fury of vengeance, their abhorrence became 
indiscriminate, and trausported them into the 
same cruelty which had provoked this abhor<- 
rence. The Scottish soldiers particularly, who 
had reinforced the garrison of Carricktergus, were 
possessed with an habitual hatred of pppery, and 
inflamed to an implacable detestation of the Irish 
by multiplied accounts of their cruelties, horrible 
in themselves, and exaggerated not only by the 
sufferers, but hy those who published and inag> 
aified their barbarities. On a fatal night they 
issued from Carrickfergus to an adjoining 
district# denomiatted Island Mag6e, whore a 
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number of the poorer Irish resided, unoFcR '\'r. ^ 
and untainted by the rebellion. AndtlK-#. b 
barous and most iiiiquilons monsters, i‘ . c 
may believe one of their bloody leaders 
sailed thirty innocent and nnsuspeitinc: (ah; s i, 
whom they massacred with calm dclj’i'j.r..'e 
crueUy while in their beds. Such a a- 
lallelcd outrage upon inn<»< ence cast m: h'd ' ;c' 
stain upon the authors of a deed, whicli > > c 
can W'ash out. 

In the commotions of the sonlli, many oi ’.':e 
Irish leaders were solicitous to fireserve the per- 
sons and the property of the English from out- 
rage. The barbarity of their followers could not, 
however, be efl'ectually restrained in the fury of 
rpvoflge, the violence of rapine, and the cruelt y 
of bigotry. But to neither parly were the virtues 
or the vices of humanity peculiar. .Saint Leger 
was no less horrid in his fanatical fury, than the 
rude Irish in their brutal outrages. In the 
eite'cutiou of martial law, he spared neither sex . 
nor age : but his countrymen testifled a gentTou.s ■ 
indignation, and feproached his unmanly and 
brutal cruelty with horror, Ir the excesses of 
rapine, some ‘higher condition amongst 
the^jCebela inixcd with.th^.insur^pts;. buflxifd 
■ Monntgafrei shot Itis friedd for solhase a deed. 
Some popi^i ecclesiastics preached their horrid- 
doctrines vo.f masgacre, and blood 1 but others. 
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with zeal and humanity, made every effort to 
moderate the excesses of war> and formed various 
plans of protection for the English ; they con- 
cealed them from the fury of their enemies, even 
m their places of worship, and under their 
very altar® 
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CHAPTI'R XIV. 

Co'idnct of Ormond“^t Jewel voted to him : Armi 
from France for Rehellion : Declared laxoful ; 
Minuter frmn the Pope, and Absolution to 
Rebels: Nuncio arrioes: Seats in Parliament 
and Papal Jurisdiction demanded: English 
Catholics encourage the* Irish Glamors,an's 
Offi,r to malic Peers for the Nuncio’s Partt/ : 
Results of Popish struggles, furious zeal to 
■ extirpate Catholics as a rchi llious race : Nuncio’s 
desire to destroy the King : J'lews of Rome more 
malignant : Apology that Irish Bishops tool the 
Oath <if Allegiance without scnqde ; Nmu io 
Sovereign Supreme attd Infallible: Army claim 
Ireland.-— No toleration for Protestants : horrid 
Principles of a Romish Jesuit : Nuncio’s power 
declines, but kept up by Ecclesiastics looKing for 
preferments. 

Continuation of Charles, 1625 to 164d. 

Ormond now carried on the war against the 
rebels with moderation vigour and success. Lord 
Gormanstown remonstrated against his martial 
proceedings, and threatened that his wife and 
children should aRswer for his actions. '' My 
wife and children^’* said Ormond, are in your 
power; should they receive any injury from 
men, I shall never revenge it on women and 
children. This would be not only base and 
unchristtan^ but infinitely beneath the value at 
which r rate mj wife and children.*' Whatever 
were the professions of the chief governors. Sir 
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Jolin Borlase and Sir William Parsons, the 
, only danger they rcallj' apprehende^, was a too 
speedy suppression of rebellion. Extensive for- 
feitures were the chief objects of themselves and 
/riends, with whom they kept up a regular cor- 
respondence among the leaders of (he English 
Commons. Ormond, however, pursued his 
success. Having a body of 30(K) foot, bOO horse 
and five field pieces, bu^barassed by fatigue, much 
encumbered, and ill provided, he was encounter- 
ed on his return to Dublin by sevi raHebel leaders 
of Leinster, who eommanded a body of 8000 foot 
and some troops of horse, lie engaged and killed 
several hundreds, and gallantly put the remain- 
der to llight. Such a total dispersion Of their 
army ensued as gave considerable consequence 
to this victory obtained at Kilrusb. Not only 
high encomiums were received by Ormond, but 
by order of the House 5001. wOre expended upon ^ 
a jewel, which was presented to him to be worn 
as a mark of distinction, and in commemoration 
of his services. 

The rebels, however, continned in detached 
parties to harass the loyal lith&bitants of Lein- 
sfer, ravage their posseSSjbns, ^and besiege their 
castles. Lady O^ly vris hahimied fjy the in- 
surgents to surtender her castle Qeasall, and 
bet letter in reply is not ubWorthy of rbebrd.— 
• “ i received,” said Lady’ Offiily, ** yoiir letter. 
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’Wherein >ou ihroalcii to saik this my castle by 
liis ina Jests 's authority. I am and cser hasc been 
a loyal subject, and a j^ood neighbour among yoUj, 
and therefore cannot but wonder at such an as- 
sault. I thank von for sour oiler ol a convoy, 
wherein I hold little safety. And therefore my 
resolution is, that being fiec from olHnding hi'' 
luajestv, or doing wrong to any of 3’on, 1 will 
live and die innocently ; iyid will do luy best to 
defend luv own, leaving the issue to God 
Though 1 have been, and still am desiious to 
avoid the slmlding of Chiistian blood, yet being 
provoked, your thieats shall 110 whit dismay me 

Lcttick OrvAEv .” 

The rebels were reduced by repealed defeats 
and disappointments to a state of hopeless des- 
peration, when Owen O’Neal arrived fioni Dun 
kirk with one hundred officers and a considerable 
supply of arms and ammunition. He was an 
officer of great skill, long c\periciK‘e, and high 
reputation, having served in the imperial and 
Spanish armies. He had defended Arras against 
the French witli such ronsiimmatc ability, that 
Ins surrender crowned him with as inneh lionoui, 
as vietorybis antagonist. As a soldier be posscss- 

all the skill of his proftvssion ; was <|uitk to 
discern, and diligent to improve every advantage- 
offered by the enemy or gained by himself. But 
being more circumspect than enterprising, hi* 
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genius was peculiarly adapted to a war of defence 
and protection^ and therefore be possessed the 
qualities most eminently useful in a system and 
service which he was now to undertake. As a 
man, the world had taught him knowledge ; and 
he had derived prudence from experience, so- 
briety from habit, caution from judgment. 

His first act, as a general, was a public ex- 
pression of bis detestation of the barbarities com- 
mitted by Sir Phelim O'Neal aud his brutal fol- 
lowers. lie ordered the houses of the most guilty 
to be burnt, declaring ho would Join the English 
if such wretches were suficred to escape without 
punishment ; and at the same time he dismissed 
the prisoners whom they had taken. To increase 
the confidence of the Irish, two vessels arrived at 
Wexford from Dunkirk, laden with arms and 
ammunition. After this. Colonel Preston arrived, 
a soldier of experience and reputation, in a ship 
of war attended by two frigates and six other 
vessels, laden with ordnance for battery, field 
pieces, and other warlike stores, five hundred 
officers^ and a considerable number of engineers. 
TVelve other vessels fitted out at Nantes, St 
Maloes, and Rochelle, SOpn arrived with artillery 
arms and ammunition together with a consider- 
able number of Irish officers and veteran soldleis 
discharged from the French sci^Viee hy Cardinal 
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Richlieu; all ampfy provided, and confideRtly 
assured of further succours. 

The popish prelate of Armagh now summoned 
his clergy to a synod ; which declared the war of 
the Irish to be lawful and pious, and eshorted 
all persons to unite in this righteous cause. 
Plundec and murder , were at, the same time for- 
biddeh : but a general synod of all the Romish 
clergy of Ireland being thought' necessary, it 
was convened and sat at Kilkenny. Here the 
fam.pus Confederacy was formed, whose bond of 
union'’ was solemnized by an oath of association, 
and a sentence of excommunication . denounced 
against all those who should refuse to take it. 
They ordained provincial councils composed of 
clergy and . laity ; and a national council, to 
which the foruier should be subordinate. They 
decreed that embassies should be sent from thi» 
assembly to foreign potentates, and that the pope 
the emperor and' Kiiig/of France should be par- 
ticularly solicited to assist their cause. The su- 
preme council tuking; into its own hands the ad- 
ministration of pdbllO justice, and the command 
of the sword, appointed a guard of honour, and 
security fpr i^lf.v Havi!^ adjusted this system 
of goverififnadnt, "it appointted^R^ provincial ge- 
nerals, ahd dispatched ambassadors to fore^ 
courts. ' 
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Lord Leicester, who had been a soldier and 
ambassador, was now Lieuieniint of Irclapd. He 
was not a practical, but rather aspcculatn'e man ; 
and from his process in matliematical studies, was 
led to expect more certainty in the progress of 
deliberation and its results in haniaa affairs, than 
the combinations of human counsel or the busi- 
ness of the world is capable -of. Yet strange 
to say, nothing cou\dbe. mbre uncertain and un- 
resolved than his own nature. Hence he fell 
under great suspicion and reproaches. Some have ‘ 
said he was a man of' honour and fidelity toward' 
tlie king ; others have av^red that he was attached 
to the parliament. Hiscooduct toward Ormond 
sanctions the latter. For, it induced Charles to 
render Ormond independent of the Lieutenant, as 
commander of the army in, Ireland. ' The king^lso 
being awarethat the insurrection in Trclaiid'had 
been- essentially useful to his enemies, by affording 
them pretences for raising men and money : and 
finding the professions of the insurgents at this 
. moment to bend to peace'; be sent a, com- 
mission to the Marquis of Ormond and otbegs, to 
treat with the principaF recusants. 'The lords 
justices, who iicted wi|ffthdrcomi»ittefe of parlia- 
ment, were provoked at thia'eyentt'and promoted . 
, a remonstrance against this commission; However 
five agents from the supreme council met the 
king's commissioners, after' somic address and 
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great efforts for this purpose by men of temper 
and moderation on both sides. Ormond, how- 
ever, considered the propositions submitted to 
him by the confederate insurgents as inadmissible : 
but he condemned also the representations of the 
lords justices, on these propositions, as tending to 
countenance a scheme of ^extirpation. Parsons 
was consequently removed from the ofl&ce of 
lord justice, and froslase, \fho was in himself 
harmless, was continued with Sir Henry Fich- 
' burne as his new colleague. 

Invol ved in all the miseries of a civil war, and 
influenced by the plea' of necessity, Charles 
directed Ormond to treat for a temporary cessa- 
tion of arms with the rebels ; until time niight 
produce'a, treaty of final peace, upon more equi- 
tablp termEi than what bU affairs could now ex- 
pect. Ormond in due obedience, but with 
proud regard for the. honour of his royal master, 
deemed it necessary that the first overtures . for 
a cessation sbojuld be made by the rebels. He' 
instructed his agefits at th'e asseibbly of Kilkenny 
to proceed acceidingly. The popish clergy, 
who always derived "^their estravagant hopes of 
power riches and' splendou^ from the confusions 
of the kingdoR], .wi^re averse: from every measure 
tending toward the restoratidp of public peace. 
But the majority of the assembly, with more 
temper, and in Conformity to their professidfis of 
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loyalty and the settlement of a distracted realm, 
determined on a cessation for twelve months. 
-Ormond was now empowered by commission un- 
der the a^reat seal, to treat with them. The rebel 
forces were at this period abundantly supplied/ 
haying secured the harvest and hlied their lUa^a- 
ziues. The kipg's^ forces were grown mutinous 
through distress, and several garrisons - were 
abandoned tlirough want. , ■ ' 

The assembly of Kilkenny were not insensible 
to the advantages of their cause. Peter Sea- 
rampi, a father 'of the congregation of the ora- 
tory, arrived as minister from tlie pope. .. He bad 
brought supplies of money and ammunition for 
the rebels,' letters from the holy See to the su- 
preme council and Romish prelates, and vvhat 
was more, important than all, a bull, granting a 
general jubilee and plenary absolution to those, 
who had taken up arm.s fur the catholic religion. 
The 0I4 Irish crowded round him 'yyith super- 
stitious attacbracni. He. impressed on them a 
horror of any trpaty which did not expressly stipu- 
late for the frep, public, and splendid exercise of 
the Romish' worship*. Il^^nstrances, however, 
of an opposite naturpj ^y thp l^dcrs pf the con- 
federates, proved successfpl^^rctmd the. treaty of 
cessation, was signe 4 < , > , 

The English -Fairtiament was, ineppsed at this. 
transaction, which' deprived them of a popular , 
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pretence to raise money for their own contestj, 
and attbrdcd to their adversary the means of as- 
sistance. They loudly ascribed the disorders of 
the two kingdoms to one cause, Jesuitical prac- 
tices and a horrid -sclietne to , subvert the protes- , 
tant religion. The barbarities of the rebels seem 
to have possessed the people of England with in- 
discriminate aversion toward th^ whole kingdoni 
of Ireland, and inSgOied their detestation of po- 
,]|)ery. For when a great majority of inhabitants, 
the relative proportion of whom being above df- 
teen Romans to one protestant,* were treated 
by a feeble government with moderation, the; 
English indignantly made the realm to ring with 
the cry not only of scandal, but of menaces at the 
condescensions shewn to impious and barbarous 
traitors. Some ascribed, the cessation to the 
queen ; some coqsiclered it as a' violation of the 
^solemn protestations made by Charles against po- 
pery, and declared that after this fatal discovery 
of his sentiments, they could no longer support 
his cause, and they abandoned him. totally. 

Charles exercised ‘i^reat indulgence toward the 

■* According tp, the most credible tiocbunts^ the bhabitants, 
of Ireland nbW omoiint to about four millions, of whom 
t\vr><®,id a are 'Catholics, and one and a half protes tan ts, 

Tlie relative proportion' therefore is not two io one, but as five 
to three. This is a great change from &e former proportion 
of jrbout fifteen tp one. 
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catholics in Ireland ; but he soon discovered the 
instability of their promises, in return for favours 
60 odious both to his enemies and the general 
body of his subjects, and so repugnant to his own 
^ declarations. He engaged, by a private letter to 
Ormond, that if the Irish g^ve him the assistance 
which they had promised, and he should be re- 
stored to his rights, he would consent to a repeal 
of all the penal statutes, except those against ap- 
peals to Borne, and the exercise of foreign jwis-' 
diction within the realm. To demonstrate their 
own power and consequence, and to recommend 
themselves to foreign courts, the confederates 
sent about 1^400 foot to the service of France, 
and other levies to Spain. But when Ormond 
applied for 2j000 men' to be sent to Scotland, 
they refused by an explicit Unswcr; that no 
such assistance should be ^ven to the king yntil 
a peace should demonstrate by- its. nature, that 
they had taken up arms for the sake of religion, 
pud its establishment in full splendour. 

'The confederate Iris,h were filled with vast ex- 
pectations by the arrival pf ^^lamorgan in Ire- 
land, -a noblemao of .great influence and power 
vvith the king, who was also CQUhected ,with them 
by affinity and religion. Ho .yf»s,^of gentle and 
conciliating maimers, with lively . imagination 
and sanguine temper, but wet&;,in, jjudgment. 
He came authorised hy the king, to arrange.coh- 
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ditions privately with the confederates^ which 
could, not be yielded by public intervention^ or 
acknowledged in the king's present embarrass- 
ments. They were also, elevated by the success 
of their embassy to the holy See. Innocent the. 
Tenth received Bellingi their minister* with 
marked , respect, < smd sent in return Rinnuudni, 
Archbishop of Fermo, as nuncio to the confede- 
rates. The nuncip. was eloquent in discourse . 
and graceful in his address, regular and even 
austere in his life;, but ambitions, fiery, bi- 
goted, .qnd vain.' He' was exalted by an extra- 
vagance of spiritual pride, and governed by a 
suficrstitious and fanatic prepossession, that he 
was the appointed instrument of Providence for 
the' eonversion of the western islands. 

Among other fiistructions, he was directed to ' 
unite the Romish prelates in an unalterable de- . 
claration of w^r, until their religion should be 
finally established, and the government of tlie 
country restored in a catholic lord lieutenant. 
He was to prevail on Ormond to return to the 
bosom of the- church; to visit. the queen at Pa- 
ris, and assure li^r that religion was the sole ob- 
ject of Jus rnijs^qn., , 

ft The £^ri 'of4!l}anricarde bad assured Ormond, 
that if bc';*wouId grant a repeal of the penal sta-, 
tutes, a. final-.accotnmodation Would ensue, and . 
tliai.'^'Uie Irish would at once embark their lives 
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and fortunes in the ^oj^al cause. But the Irish 
.clergy now sat in convocation, facUous, proud/and 
selfish ; and the least exceptionable' of their order 
were zcalmis to recommend themselves, to the 
.pope and his minister^ by a solicitude for the 
supremacy of the popish see. They thundered 
in the ears of their followers .that there should be 
no peace, which did not ipyest their prelates 
with full jurisdiction, together with the right of 
sitting in Parliament ; that they should retain for 
ever the churches, abbev^, monasteries and cha- 
pels now in their possession ; tliat they shouhi 
have an equality in number and eminence of all 
civil and military offices; .that they . should have 
.schools and universities ; and that all the- penal 
statutes against recusants and provisors should 
be utterly abolished. 

Charles expressed his indignation atfSucli de- 
mands, in favour of pOpery, as roust destroy the 
protestant religion. lie directed -Ormond to 
procure a further cessation'; if not, to endeavour 
to divide their party, and , leave 'air matters to 
tfie chance of war.' Olaiho^an, however, ne- 
gotiated, and tlifoug^i extrai^i^inacy concessions 
obtained by treaty a.stipuji^ipn for a levy^of 
10,000 men in afd of' tbe Was neces- 

sary; notwithstanding;^ rePeW the public trea% 
with Ormond. ': Tbe'civil matterf wef^^justed' 
lifithoqt difficulty ; hut the propositIttDS'Jwith 
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respect to religion were insidious and extrava- 
gant. They amounted to a legal establislmient 
of the Romish worship and papal jurisdiction. 

Ormond resisted .such deniands ; but it was 
filially ag^c'ed to refer the propositions to the 
' king i apd peace- was on. the point of final set- 
tlementj when all w’as frustrated by the arrival 
of the pope's nuncio. 

The clergy had represented to the pope the 
danger of a pcace^ which did not secure to their 
religion all the splendour of a public establish- 
ment, and all the advanfages of papal jurisdic- 
tion. The English catholics, having been in- 
formed, that the queen had sent Sir Kenelm 
Digby to solicit subsidies at Rome, requested 
the nuncio, that these subsidies should be re- 
fused, until the . Irish catholics should be gra- 
tified in their demands, with respect to religion ; 

. which would form ^ basis for the English catho- 
lics to build equal .demands upon, and obtain 
equal indulgences. They propos^ to unite 
vyith the Irish .catholics, to facilitate and forward 
their purposes, and form an.‘ army with them for 
the king they urged the previous conces- 
sion of all'dem^nd^ and fuir security fol their 
'.performance' • Th® king; said they, “ is not to be 
trusted.; mid there can be po reliance on his word, 
as appears from the case of the: Earl of Straf- 
ford and the bishops whom be sacrificed, though 
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sworn to protect them.” The vanity and super- 
,stition of the nuncio now flattered him that he 
was in negotiation for the extirpation of the 
Northern heresy-;, the . object of all his labours, 
and the final hope of the English catholics. 

"Under this impression he objected to the terrasi 
of both the private treaty of Glamorgan, and 
the public one by Ormond, ^ as being insuflicient 
and precarious. The council endeavoured to 
obviate these objections, and discussion succeeded 
to discussion, which only confirmed the nuncio 
in his opinion, and the confederates in their pur- 
poses of accommodation. 

The nuncio, finding it impracticable to bring 
the council to his raeasurcsi determined to oppose 
theirs by every means. . He summoned the Ro- 
mish bishops to a private meeting. Eight at- ' 
tended and joined him in a. protest against the 
peace, and iu a resolution to oppose* it. , The 
nuncio then addressed himself to Glamorgan; 
He gravely assured him,^ that the king was de- 
ceived by heretics ; .and that the enUrc safety of 
his crown depended, next under God, on the 
pope, and the unipn'of his iD#thb,lie;isubjects with 
those of other coutdries. AfliNiw it \yas of the 
last moment to bis safetj^ .iO;gifatit- the petitions 
of . the Irish catholics, he urgiad that his It^rdsh^r 
shoiildttse his extensive 'powers tb^ejrye the- king 
and monarchy, and establish the'dfthodox faith. 
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The earl, wliDse temper and understanding •were 
nearly on a level with those of the Italian nuncio> 
rcEldily yielded to these instances. Bigotry and 
vanity induced him to sign an instrument, by ■way 
of appendage to liis former treaty. ' He agreed 
that when ten thbusandi Irish should be sent info 
England, the king should engage himself never 
to employ any other than a catholic lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland ; tp allow the catholic bishops to 
sit in Parliament ; universities to be erected un- 
der theii* regulations ; and the jurisdiction of 
the supreme council to subsist until these private 
. articles were ratified. > All these secret negotia- 
tions, however; were bafSed by a peculiar inci- 
dent. The popish archbishop of'Tuani, leading 
an 'assault upon the town of Sligo, had forced his 
way; and was on. the point of expelling the 
British garrison, when his forces were suddenly 
alarmed with the intelligence of the approach of 
a strong northern army. They retired, , were 
attacked, .defeated -by Sir ChaHcs Coole : and 
the arGhbi^bop feU in the action. Among his 
baggage waa fouhld- an auth^tic copy of4he 
private treaty cphicluded by Glahiorgan with the 
(ionfederat^^f in Which wpS -contlihcd a recital of 
■^his comnu^ion;-.ahd his o^h to the confederates. 
An acjg[ui$ittoh so important was instantly trans^- 
inittcd (p tlh©'. English Parliatpentr Tbe-inipcrs . 

diflfused in all direction^, to 
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disliohour of the king, the scandal of Jliis pro- 
tcstant adherents, and the triuinpliaut exultation 
of his enemies. Glamorgan was committed to 
custody, and examined before tlm council. He 
confessed the Avhole transaction, but said it was 
not obligatory on his majesty ; yet without any 
blemish on his ,own honour and' conscience. For, 
he had obtained a defeazance signed by those, 
whose names were subscribed to ' the treaty, 
declaring it should not be obligatory on his 
majesty, otherwise than he himself might please ; 
but he had pledged his word and honour,.* 
that bis majesty, should not be informed of the 
dcft-azaucc, until he bad endeavoured to induce 
his majesty to execute the treaty. The lord 
lieutenant and counciF imputed, his ofience lb 
injudicious zeal, and Glamorgan was sent to 
K.ilkenny to obtain from the confederates tlrfec- 
thousand pounds for the king’s army, in 
which he succeeded. The king declared to the 
English Parliament, that Glamorgan, had no 
commission to treat on any thing, without the 
privity of the Idrd lieutenant, much less, to , 
form any capitulation cbni^^niDg religion.” v 
. The pope’s nuncio had laboured to baffle every 
-accommodation, except on'j^rms of extravagant 
^advantage to the interests of ibe Romish chiweh. 
'The popish clergy were dewted to his nod* ex- 
, cept soa!|e bishop?, whom age had rendered rao*" 
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derate^ and some regulars whom their missiort 
made independent of his authoritj. With such 
support, he was confident and presumptuous; 
manifesting an indifference to any interests of the 
king, a zeal for all those of papal authority, and 
engaged entirely 'in the establishment of the ca- 
tholic worship in all its dignity and magnificence-. 
Some of the confederates being disposed to peace, 
on term? of toleration, without the public esta- 
blishment of their religion or papal jurisdiction, 
he produced, in counteraction of such pnr|i0scs, 
■ the plan of a treaty said to be framed by bis ho- 
liness the pope, and transmitted by his nephew. 
Cardinal Panipilio. Its provisions for the church 
were .extraordinary. The nuncio as empow- 
ered to subjoin additional articles ; he made it 
still more extraordinary ; and the whole collec 
tion of absurdity and presumption was presented 
as a treaty framed at Rome : but which in all 
probability had no- other origin than in his own 
imagination. He assembled his- clergy, who rea- 
dily signed a protestation in favour of this treaty. 
, He ventured , to. assure that assenibly, that the 
original of this treaty was. daily expected from 
Rome by the; bauds of Sir Iveneljn Digby, the 
Queen’s minister. Sir Kendin was a uiau of ex- 
traordinary stature, whose person attracted the 
eyes of alll^cbof which were soon fixed by his 
yrOnderfui grace, and a glowing courtesy of manr 
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nets, with such a volubility of language as sur- 
prised and delighted the hearers. The mould of 
his ligurcj and the gravity of his moveiucnt.Sj were 
all in accord with the tune of his voice. He had 
. gained renown in arins^ and posst’ssed the rarest 
advantages which nature and art could give, 
lienee he felt a confidence and presence of mind^ 
that buoyed him up against those prejudices 
whicli would have suppressed and sunk any other 
nuuij but never clouded his appearance, in the 
best places and best company, with the best esti- 
mation. ^Vhenthc nuncio ventured to promise 
the original of his treaty by tiie. hands of Higby, 
an ecclc.slastic, with a virulence intolerable to 
the* nuncio, asserted that his tale of a Roman 
treaty was a slander on the queen, and an imposi- 
tion on the Irish, devised purposely to ruin the 
king and prevent peace. Glamorgan endeavour- 
ed to moderate the violence of the nuncio, and 
even signed an instrument whereby he engaged 
in the king’s name to ratify the Roman treaty on 
certain conditions. The nuncio yielded to such 
condescensions, but suspected his sincerity. Gla- 
morgan, to remove such impressions, pledgedhim- 
self by a voluntary oath to support the nuncio 
in bis measures, a^inst Ormond, his {lartisans, 
and all otlvers. The suspicions of the nuncio 
were thus quieted; but the suspicions, of Gla» 
iQorgaii awoke with apprehensions of the instabi*- 
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lity of the nnncio, and bis opposition to succours 
for -the king. He repeated, therefore, by letters 
from ^\'atertord, where he went to inspect the 
ernbarlcation of troops, his Eealous assurances 
of attachment, and bis magnilieont promises 
to the nuncio. He offered to use his power 
of conferring titles, and to create one earl, 
two viscounts, and three barons, at the nomina- 
tion of the nuncio, so as to enable hint to gratify 
his Irish friends, and to strengthen bis party. 

While the Earl of Glamorgan was preparing 
for an embarkation never to be effected, and in- 
dulged his imagination with splendid prospects 
never to he realized, the confederates were en- 
gaged in the final settlement of a treaty, to send 
succours to the king's forces ; but which was 
protracted until he had not the appearance of an 
army left in England. Such was the result of the 
pride imprudence and bigotry of the Irish catho- 
lics, .jencouraged by the machinations of Rome 
against the supremacy of the king, and for the 
establishment of its own jurisdiction. Ormond 
now received intelligence, that Charles had re- 
signed himself to the Scottish army; but a lettrt 
from the Prince ofWales assured him of his con- 
^^irrehce. to the Irish treaty*. It was therefore 

» i ,K ' - 

Ojj^ of the articles of this treaty may strike a Reader with 
atid fepatempt, if not explained.' Jt provides' tj^ktethe 
old of the Irish parliament shall be repealed, Wldpb pro*- 
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signed, and ratified by proclamation of cotiricil. 
Such an event produced no settlement or com- 
posure in the aspect of affairs but srattered 
in its progress the most prolific seeds of dcstrucr 
•tion. This peace of forty-six was utterly dis- 
claimed by the power in England. 'I'he covenant- 
ers in Ulsfer despised the \ylmle negotiation : 
and the parliamentarians of Mimster opposed 
any peace whatever with the Iri.sh insurgents. 
The reformers, in tlic fulness of their zeal, Sought 
the extirpation of popery, and the rebellious 
race ; while a powerful party of (he catholfcs, ' 
with equal and absurd violence, aimed at the 
extirpation of the Englishmen and (heir religion. 
The nuncio was indefatigabls in his opposition, 
throughout the whole negotiation, to ariy peace 
but one framed by (he pope ; to any civil treaty 
whatever, separate from the ecclesiastical : andto 

hibited horses to be used in agriculture, with, the ploughs at- 
tached to their tails, and the burning of Corn, when reaped, ia 
order to obtain the grain. These customs are stated in the fol- 
lowing stanza : ' ■ ' 

“ In western isles reoowtn'd for bogs, 

“ For tories, and for grCat dogs, 

“ For ploughing hobble#^ the’ taif, ';, '■ 

. « Aral threshing 

llie acts to prohibit these baVharous’:CU^ms ^^ther encouraged 
and perpetuated thenl than otherwise', by- the pdhalty becom- 
ilfigi'^rce of regular revenue to the • They were 

ti)|rtl^^^|bolishe(l 
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any ecclesiastical one whatever, which shoulfl 
not fully gratify his most extravagant expecta- 
tions of an iinuuHliatc complete and splendid esta- 
blishment of the Romish worship, and papal 
power. 

This bustling prelate was a miserable politi- 
cian. Whatever regard he expressed publicly for 
the king’s interests, he privately declared by 
letter to Cardinal Pampilio, that the destruction 
of the /.n/g would be advantageous to the Irish, 
and the triumphs of the parliamentarians in Eng- 
land, most cflcctual to the establishment of po- 
pery ill Ireland. Under the influence of such 
extraordinary absurdity, he secretly rtyoiced in 
every misfortune of the royal party, and contended 
most strenuously against every measure in sup- 
port of the king’s tottering c^iuse. Never did 
monarch sufler more from the mischievous exer- 
tion pf papal ambition to establish the usurpation 
of Romish supremacy upon the ruins of the right 
of sovereigns. The nuncio harangued, remon- 
strated, protested against the treaty of Ormond. 
He preached the necessity of union among the 
confederates; r^ardless of the king’s ministers, 
he exhorted.iUem to look abroad for support, to 
seci the prot^tion of seme . foreign power, and 
pointed fui^- the. {tope as their natural , and most 
assured, protector. , “ j.i,/ 

Scnwhle of the utility' of mUitaty power-^jup- 
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port Ihe clamours of himself and his clergyi he 
addi;essed liimself to O'Neal, and his . armed , 
Creaghts. These were a race of barbarous ro- 
vers, without any settled residence, wandering 
with their cattle in search of subsistence, to the 
great annoyance of those districts which they 
visited. The nuncio assured their commander, 
that the supplies, which he had brought or ex- 
pected, should be applied to the support of his 
arefty. He gave hint a sum of money as an ear- 
nest of his fiilju’e bounty, and thus prevailed on 
a bold adventurer to declare against the peace. 
The Irish of the province of Ulster, who derived 
' no advantage but from public commotions, were 
wdth equal ease induced to assume the title of 
the nwicio's soldiers. When the peace was pro- 
claimed at IJmorick, some of the nuncio’s clergy 
led On a tumultuous crowd, who wounded the’ 
mayor and some of the heralds nmrtally, aftd 
imprisoned them ten days; for which outrage they 
received the nuncio’s thanks and benediction ; 
he even displaced the magistrates, and confefred 
the government of the city on the man who con- 
ducted the tumult. Convening his clergy at 
Waterford, he pronounced aUi who adhered to 
the peace guilty of penury, by violating the oath 
of association ; and excommunicated the commis>' 
sioners, and all persons instrumental to the. treaty ; 

. hb pronounced a solemn interdict on all places 
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wheFc thp peace had been admitted : and sus- 
pended ali <lv‘ clergy who preached in favour of 
it, and all confossois who absolved any adherents 
ol the peace. 

I'his man’s zeal, how destructive soever, lost 
par! of it.'i force by the blindness of his finy ; he 
d<w ialed from the intentions o.''the holy See, which 
were more malignant than his nmasurcs. In a 
ppcetli to iiie council of Kilkenny, he recom- 
nicnued fidelity first to Cod and religion, ncxt<to 
the king. Cardinal Pampiiiosevcrely'rcpiiioaud- 
ed him for this, by a letter from llutae. Th^ 
holy See,” says he ” mver ~i'oul4 approve, h/ any. 
positive act, ihe civil allegiance ■winch catholic suh~ 
jeetspay to an hereditary pi ince.” i^gain, the in- 
temperance of his zesil against the peace, hurried 
him into another like olfcnce. He was the first 
who signed a' protestation of the clergy, in which 
they declared warmly for religion and for the 
king. Pampilio again reprimanded him ; re- 
minding him, that “ it had been the uninter- 
rupted practice of Rome, never to allow her mi- 
nisters to niaJee or consent to public edicts for the 
defence of the crown and person of an heretic 
prince..'’ The nuncio apologized, by saying that 

TliE IRISH ipiSHOpg UAi>» WiTflOUT SCRUPLE^ 

TAKEN THE OATH, which cnntftined this eicep- 
tionable danse o'f AttEoiANCE td the kii^, aa4 
that it was so rooted in. the tuinds of all the Iri^^ 
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even the dergi/, that if he had opposed it iii. ihe 
itiisi, he should have becu suspected of having 
other wVwfJ than those of mere nunciature, which 
had been already charged upon him, without any 
cause of suspicion. ^ 

I'itforts were made to detach O’Neal from the 
iiunoio, whose ti'C'ps had Carried victory and ter ■ 
ror into various places ; btit it was in vain. 1 he 
Earl of Castlehavcn was sent to the inmcio^ to 
endeavour to dissuade him and his clerg’y at Wa- 
terford, from their violent proceedings, and to 
reconcile them to the peace. -But. they were ob- 
stinate and incorrigible, and be was scandalized 
at the implacable virulence of the' nuncio, who 
declared he would oppose the peace w'ith inve- 
teracy to the utmost, and uttered other expres- 
sions, said the earl, relative to blo()d not be- 
coming a churchman.” He had joiiied the 
arms of Preston to those of O’Neal on bis side. 
Dublin was menaced by him i and Ormond, with 
his army, was in danger ol being cut off by 
them. The nuncio now triumphed ; the army 
of O’Ntal was ready to execute his orders. Pres- 
ton with his forces was, devoted to tiis commands ; 
and soldiers and officers,<geiitty and commonalty, 
ail crowded to the standards of this Vain nuncio, 
breathing vengeance against the Ortnandites, and 
(latnovtring for religion, the ejer^vapd the pa- 
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pal minister. In a moment, all tlie power which 
the confederated catholics had so long supported; 
the authority whicli their assemblies had ex- 
erci.scd ,* the dignity which their councils had 
attained, were dissolved and lost. A vain Italian 
prelate of fiery intemperance, had, laid all pros- 
trate ; papal power was irresistible, and he was 
invested with the inflifeiice of infallible authority. 
The nuncio, surrounded by a few ecclesiastics, 
was now absolute lord of the kingdom. He made 
his entry into Kilkenny with all the pomp of 
royalty and victory : all affairs civil and eccle.si- 
astical were resigned to his direction : his su- 
premacy was complete. When innovation once 
hegiBs, who can prescribe bounds to its progress ? 
Intoxicated with power and flattery, he ordered 
the members of the supreme council and other 
promoters of the peace to be imprisoned : and 
General Preston executed his command. By 
a solemn decree, issued in bis ow’u name, and by 
his own authority, he appointed a new council 
consLstingof four bishops and eight laymen. In 
this assembly he acted as president, modelled his 
armies, appointed his officers, and in the fulness 
of authority, determined and commanded accord- 
ing Uf the dictates of his- sovereign pleasure. 
Thus was a Bomish prelate absolute oyer a 
realm, where a king mherited lawful authority j 
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and which the viceregal government was invosU 
ed with : the Parliiiment of Ruglaud claimed ; and 
the supreme council of confederated Irish had 
usurped. But the king, the viceroy, the par- 
liament, the confederates, all sunk beneath the 
nuncio, and were superseded by the infallible 
influence of papal authority. Never certainly 
did the holy See appear nlore supreme in power, 
or an entire people in folly. No moiuimcnt 
more characteristic of Papal and Bfeotiau po- 
licy could have been erected for the contempt and 
derision of posterit}. 

Of all the infatuated people who resigned their 
understanding and their interest to this prelate, 
the Karl of Glamorgan was the most obsequious. 
He had received a private and afiectionate letter 
from the king; and Charles told him it was his 
intention to eftect an escape, and cast himself into 
the arms of the nuncio. 'I'liis letter was cenn- 
municated to the nuncio, and he created Gla- 
morgan general of Munster, in the room of Lord 
Muskerry, who was disgraced and imprisoned. 
The levity, vanity, and instability of Glamorgan, 
were now conspicuous and understood ; but they 
were all redeemed by his abject submission to the 
pope and his nUncio. So confident was this 
shallow prelate of becoming'mastcr of the chief 
seat of government, that he promised to create 
Glftmorgan lord lieutenant when Ormond should 
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be driven from Dublin. He actually wrote to 
Iloiiic, to adjust the ceremonials of this event be- 
tween tlie papal minister and the chief governor. 
Ormond expected and prepared against a siege, 
which was menaced by the most barbarous of 
the old Irish. And to animate the exertions of 
her c.oantrvmen against such mnrtlcrers, the 
rvlarcliioness of Ormond, w'ith other ladies of 
quality, joined in the labour for defence, and car- 
ried buckets of earth to the fortifications. Or- 
mond was deeply pierced with a sense of his 

t 

desperate situatie.n. He was utterly unprovided 
with sustenance for his arnjy within the city, or 
hi.» garrison w'ilhoid ; he had mortgaged his 
estate for twenty-three thousand pounds, ex- 
pended in the public service. Two thousand 
nmre received from his tenants at Kilkenny were 
quickly exhausted in purchasing .subsistence for 
a few days. He could not maintain a siege; he 
could not treat with the Irish ; and he could not 
rely on their adherence to treaty. The parlia- 
mentary fanatics he detested. Yet to this detested 
party he was forced to apply. 

The nuncio was in full confidence of success. 
His great reliance was on O'Neal. He liad sns- 
piciou's of Preston, and required an oath to secure 
his hdeiity and vigoiir in prosecuting the siege. 
This partiality, manifested by indiscretion, made- 
the . two generals rivals, and. their respective 
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forces enemies. Such discontents enabled Digby 
and Clani'icarde to' treat with Preston, in order 
to detach him from the nhucio's party ; and 
Clanricarde, profiting of these diyiston;, eoin- 
pienced a treaty with the nuncio and !ns council. 
No rc.isonabic concessions, however, could sa- 
tisfy the preposterous ambition of the nuncio ; 
but ill the midst of the debah's, iiitcl!igciu'e was 
brought that the forces of the English parlia- 
ment bad laucbai in Dublin to join Ormond. 
They started from council; O'N'eal decamped 
with his men; and Ormond was released from 
difliculties. Preston became major-general under 
Clanricarde : But Ormond had no coniidcncc in 
him, and yielded only to the importunity of 
Clanricarde when he employed hiiri. Preston 
undertook to secure Waterford and Kilkenny ; 
where, Ormond informed him, he .should speedily 
follow him. Preston therefore began, his march : 
but suddenly some agents from" the nuncio ap- 
peared, and ordered him to stop. They denounced 
the sentence of excommunication against him and 
his followers if he disobeyed : and commanded 
him to disperse his fmices. The contemptible 
bigot was terrifiefl,.and dispersed bis forces. 

Ormond was not surprised at tbis<event, uor 
at the succeeding perfidy of -such a man, '' But 
be bravely resolved to stru^le vSrith his diffl- 
eu)tieB> and to wait thc'result of a meeting epu-> 
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Tcncd at Kilkonny. The tone of the nuncio, 
however, and his clergy at this meeting, was more 
cxlravagant than ever. They demanded the 
full establishment of popery, the entire possession 
of all churches and all benefices throughout the 
'king<lom ; the rq)e(d of the common law, m far 
as it gax''C the ermm ani/ ecclesiastical power; the 
erection of popish universities ; the appointment 
of provisions to all church rlignitics ; and the 
exercise ol‘ ecclesiastical jurisdiction in its fullest 
extent. Tims Ihe subversion of the protestant 
religion and the king’.s .supicniacy was determined 
by their articles ; and by a formal resolution the 
late peace condemned. Kut a ridiculou.s incon- 
si.stency was in-serted in their votes. They resolved 
that the commissioners had acted honestly in 
making, and the clergy in violating, the peace. 

Here was a complete annihilation of all hopes 
from the Irish. Ormond was .surrounded by a 
.small party of gaflant men. They were exasper- 
ated at the repeated perfidy of an odious race ; 
he was provoked at the distresses to which 
they had been redticcd iii the royal service : and 
was unable any'longer to supply the wants of a 
famished army. . After long toil and faithful 
servicf^#' for the interests of his sovereign, he found 
himself deceived, dcstiUite, ^andoned. Unequal 
to a longer support of his master’s cause, or the' 
protection of his loyal protestant subjects, hi». 
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only resource was desperate; he deposited the 
rights of the crown with the British parlia- 
ment. 

The policy of the fanatics in England was to 
.force Clurle.s into necessity; the hope of aid in 
this necessity drew him into concc.ssions toward 
tin; catholics ; and these concessions grew njioii 
indulgence, until their unreasonableness acceler- 
ated his ruin. 

The nuncio still influenced the council, and a 
spirit of violence and extravagance predominated. 
G’Meal, however, assumed a new tone ; and re- 
fused to obey the nuncio, though he commanded 
the nuncio’s army. He affected independence ; 
his army became insolent ; claimed the whole 
island as the property of the old Irish ; and 
filled the confederates with dread and alarm. 
The English catholics and those of Leinster fear- 
ed extirpation from tho.se savages ; and thus 
these military insurgents, who had given such 
shew of dignilv and dangerous inipdrts^uce to 
the original conspirators, wlio had extorted from 
the king the must abject condescensions; who 
prescribed the law to his lieutenant, and made 
the nuncio absolute and supreme ; now despised, 
the nuncio’s commands, over-awed the con- 
federates, terrified the catholies, and menaced 
each other. Such is the progresitdf the sword and 
usuirpation. Still, however, the body, pf ^nsur- 
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■genfs was a))parently so powerful, and so infa- 
(uafccl by the ambitious presumption of their 
rlorgy, that no sense of intestine or military dis- 
order aft’cefed their extraVaganee. They had 
absolutely refused the least toleration of the • 
established worship in any place subject to their 
power ; and in their expectations that the whole 
kingdom should be under their dominion, they 
disputed whether the king should be allowed 
fine chape! in the capital. 

It was maintained by a Romish Jesuit, that the 
kings of England never had any right to Ireland: 
and if they had, it was forfeited by their becom- 
ing heretics, and neglecting the conditions of 
Pope Adrian’s grant, lie adiied, that the old 
Irish natives might recover, by force of arms, the 
lands taken from their ancestors by EngiUh 
usurpers ; that they should kill not only all pro- 
testants but Roman catholics of Ireland who sup- 
ported the crown of England : and should choose 
an Irish native for their king, and throw otF at 
once the yoke both of foreigners and heretics.' 
The janneio, in perfect conformity to part of this 
declaration, made every eflbrt to detach Ireland 
from the English government j and with thisvieVf' 
nevef departed ffoin tlie .sciieme of having st 
catholic^ lord ; lieuifenant.. -TVIoderate, men jaovfr 
wished for a c^sation of hostilities; and 
eobferenees weve held. The- nuncio was 
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offended, and iusisfcd tliat the whole conduct of 
peace and war should be submitted absolutely to 
the clergy. He caused a protest against those 
proceedings to be affixed on the doors of the 
cathedral of Kilkenny : but it w as contemptuously 
torn down. He immediately thundered forth 
his excommunications ; but by thus fulminating 
his spiritual terrors upon numerous trivial occa- 
sions, he rendered them contemptible and abor- 
tive. The power of the nuncio was now in its 
wane : yet he was surrounded by no inconsider- 
able party. Tlie. clergy, who expected prefer- 
ment from his favour, adhered fo his ruinous 
absurdity and e.\travagancc. The laity, who 
looked for thereco\cry of their paternal lands by 
the expulsion of the English; and those who 
were overwhelmed by debts, w'ith those who sub- 
sisted by public commotions, all declared for 
desperate measures, and crowded to the standard 
of O’Neal. Acting as if tlie nuncio, in .hiss anger, 
had absolved him from his oath of obedience to 
the confederirtes, he solemnly decl&ted Avar 
against his masters, the supreme cotincil and their 
adherents. Clarnicarde, Preston, and others, 
joined their armies to oppose him, and sent a 
force to Kilkenny jtOf|uppp|jt the autiioxity.Vof 
the council. The>gehcral^|iqh)b]y met at Kil- 
. ;kenny, and proclaim^ OlP^ieda traitor ; he was 
itlaeked, and repulsed from the neighbourhood 
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of Kilkonny b}' Inrltifiuin aiul Preston. The 
a-!,('mbi} also appealed to Uonie against the cx- 
i’otiitnniiications of the nuncio, and exhorted him. 
to depart from a country so long haras, sed by his 
factions tuibnlence. 

At tlie reiterated solicitations of Tnehiquin^ 
Ormond now arrived at Cork, and was received 
with the re>>pect due to a rliief gov('ruor. The 
ohjoel of his enterprise was to unite the protest- 
ant and popish loyalists, nluch s, cracd to be the 
sole means of averting the king’s ruin. He no- 
ticed to the assembly, that he came empowered 
to coneludu a peace. They immediately ap- 
pointed commissioners for this purpose, to the 
utter niurtiheatiou of the nuncio and his adhe- 
rents. In the agonies of expiring power, these 
Romi.slt ecclesiastics exclaimed outrageously 
against the impiety of betraying the rights of 
the holy See and Romish church, by precipita- 
ting a pernicious tivatv, withuiit .xwaitiiig the 
return of their ine.sseugcr from Uome, with vast 
sums of money and adequate means to support 
the catholic cause. 'I'he Irish agents arrived 
from Koine, laden with reJiques and benedic- 
tions ; ljut without supplies of ^ny other kind. 
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CHAPTER X^ 

\ jHcio's departure : Cromxccll modi captain- gene- 
ral: hi OAphemous madness of men . Cronnuirs 
victories: Charte'>'s snJTerings: fidditi/ of the 
•'at ’lolici tilt h ing Dr. Ih m hmnn fuciliiaies 
Jus t scape htuLi X iiais,at ion Act : progress 

of J actions tp siuptc despotism: Jiarebone’s 
parliament: no ooter diihntit estate of 2001, 
V'dne : lltchlu u and Mazarine JBlah e's exploits 
and ell atli : CromxuelVs remark on the pi'eshy- 
Icritms eonspiraev and cause. CromuclVs 
dread of assassination : ins distracted state . 
dies * Ns e'lhii acUr 

IG'Hj to 1(560 

The hojjc*. of lli* uunciu how became despe- 
rate: for Iii>j dKf^racc s>as conij/lete, lie resolved 
thercfoi’e to ictire from a country whic^ lie had 
so loni^ distracted by his senseless ambition; and 
embarked privately. But before intelligence of 
the treaty concluded between Onnoiid and the 
catholics bad reached Ei^Iand^ Charles bad 
received the fatal stroke. Rome now saw the 
result of its abandoned policy of divisions^ in the 
(.onfosion which oserspread three kingdoms^ 
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and the dissolution of all authority both civil and 
ec( leiiastical. 

"I he Ic\ellers throughout England insisted ou 
equal distributi(<ii of property and power, and 
d!<-clainied all depcndancc and subordination. 
The tnillonarians or fifth monarchy men required 
the abidition of all goiciument, and the prostra- 
tion of all human powers to the du>t, as precur- 
soiy to the doniiiiion of Christ, whose second 
coming on earth the*, s’uMenly evpeetod. The 
antinoniians insisted upon a suspension of all 
obligations of morality and natuialUws, a.3 the 
beggarly elements of justice and humanity were 
far inferior to an I'lcction by internal piinciples 
more perfect and divine (hie party resolved 
that the magistrate should not support, by power 
or rcicnncs, a hiteling priesthood or rrclcsiastical 
establishment. Another inveighed against the 
law and its profo' ,i)rs, and insisted on the aboli- 
tion of English juiispriuh nee ‘o inters, o\en with 
monarchical government F.sui those among 
the republicans who adopted not such extrava- 
gances were so intoxicated with their saintly 
character, thul they held thcixischcs to be pecu- 
liarly privileged above the inllucnce of all pro- , 
fesstons, engagements, laws, and oaths. 

The royalists, degraded 'and pl'undercd, were 
inflamed against their ignoble adversaries. The 
presbvterians, duped by the treachery or deceiTtd 
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by the cunning; of their apostates, were riiled of 
the fruits of their loo successful labours. l>otU 
parties from different motives cast their c^es 
upon the same object, the son of their unfortunate 
njonarch’. Tlie kin|^ was now besicj^ed by three 
parties of the Scottish nation, who hated eat h 
other; the rigid covenanters, patroni/od by 
Argyle; the moderate prcsbyteridiis, led b\ tlie 
Duke of llamiltou; and the royalists, headed by 
JVlontrose. 

Argyle was a man supreme in gunning;, ar.d 
profound in j!.olicy; not attiacti\e by' addiess, 
but successful by pliancy. Ills wit was p^gnant, 
n lid his iiutiiour gay ; so that tbohc who could 
not accede to or adopt all Mi i ounscls, were w til- 
ing, however, to compound with him- 

f lanulton was u mao of ui'ijuest ohaMc Conra.'je 
and exalted judgment, clear in his c<nite, ti<M' 
and ready in his expic isums. f fe hit 1 bee 
into sonic unwarranlablo .’u di.ci, 1 1 .< i- f '» >! i> 
any iiiclinatimi of he. omi; a •<! he p-. ■ ". - i-- 
embraced thi oppor.uu.ty of r-d. 
errors • 

Montrose possessed excel k:< .oi- * 

by excellent cdutatiou. Hi ' <jii|' 1 
who, though he had g* od tnie<'c •'..!(> 
iind com age to be a good mii :'4 'lonb'i.veAvas 
fcaiWs of danger : difficuf.v but . ndea to 
jBiiterprize to iiiub and he €u>b)M.i\£l tiiat ni'o' 
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ardently which seemed most desperate to other 
men. Whatever was elegant,. noble, or, sublime, 
touched bis great soul. Believing there was 
.something in his nature above that of o^her men, 
lie displayed great generosity toward his suppos> 
cd inferiors. But although his vanity was so 
great,, his virtues were superior : they eclipsed 
his foibles by their splendor, which rendered him 
illustrious. 

Charles having heard the overtures from the 
Scotch, declared, his intentions of going to Ire- 
land. The ^cots expected that Fairfax would 
act .against them ; but, struck with remorse at 
the horrid extjremities which had been sanctioned 
by liis name, he resigned his commission, and 
Cromwell was declared captain-general, Thi.s 
was the first step towards sovereign power, Tlie 
Yeligions enthusiasm of men now became an hor- 
rid and blasplieinous madness. They dared to 
utter, toward the Supreme that if he would not 
save them from the^ English sectaries, he should 
no longer he their God : that to them it was little 
to sacrifice their lives and estates, but to him it 
was a great loss to suifer his elect to be de- 
stroyed, fc 

lloiltrose 'hiving arrived in Scotland raised 
an army was defeiated, taken, and executed. 

The king paired, th him^lf, Wh^rgi^li;, 

an aripy been fitirlii^ by Argyle r biit 
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• ceiving that the soldiers were pleased wifh the 
sight of their sovereign, the Scots removed him 
to’ a greater distance; declaring, that the soldiers 
seemed too much inclined to put their confidence 
• ill the arm of flesh, whereas their hope and de- 
pendance ought to be in the prayers aud piet y of 
. the kirk. They made Charles publish a declara- 
tion, acknowledging the sin of his father, by 
marriage with an idolatrous family, and his 
guilt of all the blood shed in the civil war. . He 
•was made to express a deep sense of his own 
pernicious education, and the prejudices which, 
he had imbibed against the cause of God. 
Charles being now invited by the royalists to 
join them at Dundee, escaped in the night from 
the base rigours of Argyle and his army : bjut he 
was overtaken and brought back. Terriiled at his 
joining the cavaliers, aud the possibility of a civil 
war, they relaxed their insolent severity, , and 
gave him part in (he administration of affairs. 

, Cromwell had marched intd Scotland and de- 
feated the Scots at Dunbar with great ^au^htcr. 
He next routed part of the royal army at file : 
and the king marched to W nreester, where Crotn- 
ii/Cll followed and totkflyV^feated his forces. 
Two thousand periled by ^^i^iword ; and fddr 
times that number %erevi^cn ppi^jers,, .and 
^'^|4.‘as slaves to the’ Amcrltfi^Aplan^i^^^'f.Charles 
jSd to Boscohei, in Shropshire, he was 
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faithfully enterlaincd by four brothers named 
Pendrill, with.whom, disguised as a peasant^ he’ 
cut faggots during four days. For better con- 
cealment Jie mounted upon an oak, and, hid 
among its leaves and branches, he saw and heard 
his pursuers, as they expressed their anxiety to 
scuc him. Conducted in the dusk of the evening 
over hedges and ditches to the cottage of a ca- 
tholic, he was faithfully received and lodged in a 
barn, where he slept soundly upon straw, after the 
fatigue of a pilgrimage which he had performed 
in boots. Here he remained content with the 
coarse fare ofbrcad and butter milk, and sleeping 
upon straw two nights. On the third he changed 
apparel with his host, and exchanged his boots 
for an old pair of shoes: but these were so hard 
u’.id so uneasy to his feet, that after he had tra- 
velled .some miles he threw them away, and 
walked in his slockings, which wc.'’c soon torn 
by the hedges over which he passed. Ilis fc'et 
were so wounded with thorns and sharp stones, 
and he was .so exhausted w ith fatigue and suf- 
ferings, ihat he cast himself repeatedly on the 
earth in despair, preferring rather to be taken by 
his . enemies than undergo such torture. Ani- 
matefO however, by the encpuragem^i^ of his 
giiide.tojpiersevcre in his efforts for safety, he 
readied ^is place ofdestinatidu. before nioriuQ^- 
and was again lodged in a barn upon straw, fe4 
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Vith homely farc^ and supplied willi shoes and 
stockings. He was conducted through the ha- 
bitations of poor Homan catholics who conceal- 
ed him with great fidelity. And a Benedictine 
monk, named Hnddlestone, rendered him great 
attention and assistance, by providing him occa- 
sionally with a horse, and procuring him more 
decent apparel than the wretched garb whicli he 
wore, Hnddlestone brought Lord Wilmot to 
him, and they both agreed to put themselves in 
the bands of Mr. Lane in Stafford. Thither 
Charles proceeOed on horseback, being unable to 
walk on bis wounded feet, attended by his faith- 
ful Pcndrills. In Mr. Lane’s house he read the 
proclamation offering 1000/. for his head, and 
denouncing the penalty of high treason on those 
who should harbour or conceal Charles Stuart. 
Lane formed a plan that the king should ride 
before his daughter on a visit to a kinswoman of 
his, Mrs. Nortor:, in the neighbourhood of Bris- 
tol, where it was hoped he would find a ship 
to transport him to France. He obtKilied pass 
for this purpose, and equipping the king with 
boots and proper clothes, mounted oti u horse 
before the lady, attended by a serv^t in livery, 
and accompanied by his sop, who followed at a 
distance with spaniels $u^ a hawk, under the 
^pretence of taking hi^ Ph the fourth 

■" day lie arrived in safety with bis .c^duhtress at 
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Mrs. Norton’s habitation. During this joilrneyj, 
when she reached the'inn at nighty she represent- 
ed tlie king to be a neighbour’s son^ whp^ at the 
desire of lier father, rode before her that he might 
the sooner recover of a quartan ague with which 
he was a/Iiicted ; on which account he was always 
j)rovided with a comfortable bed-chamber, and 
she always carried his supper to him. As soon 
as he arrived at Mrs. Norton’s, he saw Dr. 
Georges, 0116 of his own chaplains, sitting at the 
door, regarding for bis amusement some persons 
playing at bowls. Miss Lane oegged a quiet 
chamber for the young nian who rode before 
her,, as he was ill of an ague. The butler being 
sent to him with some broth, no sooner beheld 
him than he threw himself on his knees, and ex- 
claimed “ I am rejoic^ to see your Majesty.” 
He had been falconer to Sir Thomas Jermyn, and 
was well acquainted with the king’s person, who 
ibade him promise to keep the secret even from 
his master ; and he was true to his engagement. 
After supper he was visited by Dr. Georges, 
wbo now practised as a physician, and came to 
oifer his assistance. The- king retired to a dark 
place in the rdom ; the doctor 'felt*W8 pulse, bid 
him , b?* of good cheer as the fever had left him ; 
and withdrew. . _ i-i , 

Charles passing thrpq^f tbe^ hands df manyi 
loyal cathoUH was often conceal^, by them i]^-i 
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thep'iest’s IwU. Tlius a place, iti which Ihc.v 
hid their persecuted priests, becaoiethe shelteriup; 
place of their distressed sovereign. Numerous 
iustauces evince how deep the impressions of 
loyalty toward their sovereign were in the raintls 
of men, “ Whatever happens,” said one gentle - 
man .shortly before, his death to his four som-j. 

do you faithfully honour and obey yonr prince, 
and adhere to the crown. I charge yoji. tievcr 
to forsake the crown, though it should hang upon 
a Jjush.” A vessel w'as obtained at Lyme, in 
Dorsetshire, to* convey two persons to France. 
The Ling and Lord Wiiuiot rode to a small ii'm 
near the beach, but no vessel appeared. After 
having waited all night, they returned to Mr. 
Ellison’s house, which they had left the preceding 
day. Their disappointment was occasioned by 
the fears of the shipmaster’s wife, who, suspecting 
her husband had engaged in some dangerous, dc^ 
sign, declared she would inform the magistrate 
against him if he should attempt t^ depart from 
his house before morning. The kingh'iMl a. most 
providential escape by quitting the-, inn, It 
happened to be a sofe'row fast; fanatic 

weaver was preaching' agmnst Charles Stuan^dn 
a ch ipel opposite to the hd^ where he actoally 
satauiong other Sfrangers^, A farrier, >vho had 
b4«n employed to fasteutjtl^^hoes of tfaq horses of 
sbhie ot tho tiiycUer8., jin hopes of^i^ii^^more 
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employmenf, examined the shoes of the hoibe on 
■which the king had rode from Mr. Lane’s. He 
remarked to the innkeeper that one of the horses 
had come from the north, which he, knew from 
the form of the shoes. He then went to the 
chapei, and communicating tlie circumstance to 
dil!'erent persons, the preacher declared the rider 
could be no other than Charles Stuart. He 
hastened immediately with a constable to the 
hou.se : but the strangers having departed, he 
hired horses and pursued them, Charles had 
gone to a place of great security in the neigh- 
bourhood of Salisbury. . He passed through a 
regiment of horse, and met Desboroughi the 
brother-in-law of Cromwell, walking down a hill 
with several officers. At length, through the 
Dicans of .Dr. Henchman, prebendary of Salis- 
bury, a vessel was procured at Brighthelmstone, 
where the king and Lord Wilmot embarked for 
Normandy. Amidst a variety of dangers and 
distress, during forty-one days, he experienced 
the unshaken fidelity of forty diii'ercot persons 
,to whom the preservation of his life was en- 
trusted. ". . 

The intentiou of some leaders in Parliament 
seemed to be at this mbment to adunt.of ho 
established church, but to leaife men fb , embrace 
whatever 'sect, and to support whafeyer . clergy 
were most jigreeablc to them.. Inbnc proviakb 
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this iii(|ependent niodtd was begun. Almost all 
the clergy of Wales being ejected as maliguaiits, 
four or five itinerant preachers were settled with 
small salaries in each of the comities. 'I’hese were 
, supplied with horses at tlic public expence, and 
carried, as they expressed themselves, the glad 
tidings of the gospel. They were all of them 
men of the lowest rank and education, who had. 
deserted the mechanical trades, in order to follov. 
the new profession : and in this particular, as 
well as in their wandering life, they pretended to 
he more truly apostolical. 

The confusion into which all things had beet* 
thrown, gave opportunity to talents to break 
through obscurity in all directions. Blake, a 
man of great courage, was made an admiral ; and 
though he had hitherto b^cn employed in th^ 
land service, into which also he had not entered 
until past fifty years of age, he soon carried tlMS 
naval glory of the nation to a height, before unw 
attained, or .scarcely thought of in fornier pe- 
riods. Upon his resolute and illustrious achieve- 
ments the unrivalled fame of the Euglislt’navj 
first arose. Ilis victories over the Djiteh'tlu’cw 
such a lustre oo the maritime greatness ;of Britaiti 
tts excited tiiat iemulatibn of bis successors, whicli 
distinguishes the naval glory of England beyond 
all example. . ' At -tbis^i^tnement the famous' na- 
Vigatiob %ok pli^e, which p^bhi^ed aii 
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nations from importing into England ip.Hhcir 
bottoms any commodity whicli "was not the pro- 
duce of their own country. The result of this 
wise and politic measure was the immense growth 
of our fticrcantile, and consequently our warlike 
navy, which act matiially as cause and efl'ect. 
The republicans in parliament now extolled the 
navy in opposition to the army, and manifested 
their jealousy of the power and ambition of 
(hornwcll. He resolved to dissolve the parlia- 
ment. He went to the House and loaded the 

I 

members with reproaches for. their tyranny, am- 
bition, oppression, and robbery of the public. 
Then stfimpir^ with his.foqt, which was a signal 
for the soldiers to enter,— “ For shame,’' said he 
to t.he parliament, " get you gone ; give place to 
bon^tcr men : to those who will mure faithfully 
discharge their trust. You are no longer a 
par.liam^pt: I tell you, you arc no longer a par- 
liwibjit. The Lord has done with you ; he has 
.chosen btlier instruments for carrying ou'his 
work," . Sir Harry Vane exclaiming against this' 
procei®ing,iie cried* with a loud voice, "O! 
Sir ! Sir Harry Vaue! the Lord 

deliver me", fiom. Sir Harry Vane!” Taking 
hoid^‘%f ?d[artin by tbe cloakr-;" Tb.ou art a 
whoremaste#^^' said he. To’anothcrj ‘%Tbou 
.art an adulterer.” To a third, “ yjho.u art a' 
druakatd and glutton. A^d thou aft an extor- 
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tioned” to a fourth. He comaiandcd a soldier 
o seizwhe niacc. “ What .shall we do witu this 

f 

lijauhle? Here, take it awa^. It is you, ’’said he, ad- 
^Cpssiiig himself to tlic House, "that have forced 
me upon this. 1 have sought the Lord night and 
day, that he would rather slay me than put 
me upou this work.” His soldiers eleaied the 
’hall, and going out List himself, he ordt-red the 
doors to be locked 

Thus did ho auiiihilate an assembly, which had 
tilled all Europe with wonder at its actions, and 
astonishment at its rriines. Each party succes- 
sively saw the injuries which they had suflered, 
ifcvcuged on tlioir encniics. The king had stretched 
prerogative too fur. The prc&byterians resisted its 
progress, and e.\citod by cant and liypocrisy the 
populaee fust to tumults, then to war against 
king, cliuich, peers, and royalists. No sooner 
had they reached tlu' pinnacle of grandeur than 
the indi. pen dent. s under the appearance of still ' 
greater sanctit ., instigated the army agaiirst 
them, and reduced them to subjection. The in- 
dependents, amidst their emplv dieams of liberty 
or rather of dcininion, were oppressed by the 
rebellion of their own servants, and foudd them- 
selves at once opposed to the iusults of. power, 
and the hatred of the people, And it was now 
manifest by recent, as well as by ancient ex- 
ampk, that iilegal xiol^cc, ichaUver object it 
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may pursue, mu/it inevifably end in the a^itrary 
and despotic govciniuciil of a single pcrmi. 

This extraordinary man, from a life of gaming*, 
drinking, and debauchery, suddenly started into 
ail the zeal and rigour of the puritanical saints. 
Jiis dissolute dissipation had obliged him to he- 
roine a farmer by profession at St. Ives’. But 
urged by his wants and devotion, he made a party 
with his kiusmani Hambdcn, who was pressed by 
puritauistn alone, to transport himself into New 
Kngland ; and by an order of council they were 
both obliged to remain in E^ngland. He was no 
less than forty-three years of age when he first 
embraced the military profession ; and by force 
of gehius soon obtaihed that excellency which 
distinguished him The indignation of the people 
W'as not high against the authority now usurped 
by him. Congiatulatioiis, the first of the kind, 
poured in from the fleet, the army, and the 
saints. The royalists, though they could not love 
the man who had imbrued his hands in their so- 
vereign’s blood, expected more lenity from him 
lliaii from the imperious rcpublicsuis, who had 
Iiitherlo .ruled. The presbyterians were gratified 
to see those i^en, by whom they had been out- 
witted aiid 'expelled, now outwitted and expelled 
in their turn by their ovvn $evvdn%.j They ap- 
plauded him for this last act hf vio]lehce upon tha 
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pariij^mcnt. The republicans being dethroned 
by Croaawell were the party whose resentment 
he had now ipost occasion to apprehend. They 
contained^ besides the independents and tnillcna- 
rians already mentioned^ a third set of men, the 
deists. These persons had no object but political 
liberty, they denied the truth of revelafion, and 
insinuated that all the various sects so hostile to 
each other, were founded alike iti folly and error. 
Among these were Harrington arid Sidney. 

Cromwell thought it requisite to establish 
something like'a commonwealth, and therefore 
euramoned 120 persons from different places in 
England, six from Ireland, and five from Scotland, 
to whom he committed all legislative authority. 
This parliament proceeded to abolish the clerical 
function, as savouring of popery ; to put an end 
to tithes, as a. relict of Judaism. Learning and 
universities were reputed heathenish and unne> 
cessary ; the common law was denominated the 
badge of Norman shivery : and they menaced 
lawyers with a toial abrogation iif their j»ro- 
fession. Some proceedings were even commenced 
for the abolition of the Court of ’Chancery ; the ‘ 
Mosaic law was fixed, itpbn as.i|»e ydle future 
system of English jurisprudence. * , ' . 

Public derision was the Result of such absur- 
dities, and this parliament was denominated Bare- 
pone’s Parliaipgnt, aft^one of the activefaiiatics 
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in tlic IiousCj named Praise-God Barebo^^es^ a 
leather-seller. The Dutch ambas$adors4rishcd 
to enter into negotiation 'with this parliament, 
but though they were presbyterians, tliey were 
scarcely admitted to negotiate with saints, whose 
superior sanctity induced them rather to extir- 
pate such wovldy- minded men. The ambassadors 
finding thcrase ves thus proscribed, not as enemies 
of England, but of Christ, were in astonishment, 
and doubted which was most to be admired, the 
implacable spirit or egregious folly of these pre- 
tended saints, 

Cromwell grew ashamed of his legislature. 
His creatures among them met early therefore by 
concert, and. restored into bis hands the supreme 
auth.ocity by a formal instrument or assignment. 
About tw enty of them how’cver remained, and 
began to draw up protests against the reign of the 
saints terrninating by so untimely an end ; when 
Coltfhei' entered with a patty of soldiers. . 
lie asked them what they did there? “ VVeare 
sct'kih^.the Lord,” said tlicy. " Then yon may 
go elsewhere,” replied he: " For to my certain 
knowlidgcj'-'bei'has not .been here these several 
years. _ J., , , •; • 

nuiSiary being now in app^ance and 
reality thfe%ireVailing power, a couW^jOf peers, 
headed b.y his obsequibns but most .^bitious 
cTcatnir^,^mbcrt, declare%CtomyRbil^..prote.c^ , 
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lie res(|>^lTed to call a new parliament,* which 
was but li* new artifice of this grand deceiver, by 
the appearance of liberty and popular election 
to lay asleep this deluded nation, that he might 
rivet their chains more securely upon them, lie 
deprived of the right of election all the small bo> 
roughs, as places most exposed to corruption. 
The lower populace too, so easily influenced and 
deceived, were excluded from the elections : no 
person could vote unless possessed of an estate of 
SOO/. value. The counties returned ^0 members, 
Loudon and the 'considerable corporations 130 
members, Ireland and Scotland 30 each. 

All reasonable men soon perceived that the 
very mask of liberty was thrown aside. The 
protector divided England into twelve jurisdic- 
tions, under the command of twelve major-ge- 
nerals ; who were empowered to tax and imprison 
any person, with all the spirit of eastern tyranny. 
Thus not only the supreme magistrate ruled with 
the iron rod of illegal force and usurpation ; but 
he parcelled out the people into so many subdi- 
visions of slavery, and delegated to his inferior 
ministers the same unlimited authority, whiphhe 
had so violently assumed. 

Various and complicated were the transaciioiM 
of the parliament and protector with France. 
The emissaries of Richlieu fed with abundant 
fuel the flame of rebellidn in Scotland. 9ttt 
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lli( hlieu die«l. and soon after him Lewis tlw Thir- 
teenth, leaving his son, an infant of ff»ur jears 
old, and his widow, Anne of Austria, regent/ 
Ajiazariue sureeeded Richlicu, and siippl}ingthe 
conllagratiou in Kiiglaiid with oonibustihles, pur- 
sued the sainc plan, tbongh of an opposite dispo- 
sition to Jiiehlieu. Mazarine was artful and vio- 
lent, subtile and patient in his policy ; of a timid 
nature, but false and intriguing. lie was de- 
sirous rather to prevail |>y dexterity than violence ; 
and placed his honor more in the .success of his 
measures, than iu the spleuddur and niuguaui- 
mity of the means. Henrietta and her sou (.’har- 
ks, during these commotions remained mostly at 
Paris, and received but little ci\ility and less sup- 
port from the French court The banished queen 
had a moderate pension assigned to her, but it 
was ill paid ; and her credit ran so low, that one 
mornmg when f’ardiual l)e Sletz waited on her, 
slie iofoKued him, that hci- dunahler, the Princess 
Ueurietta, was ohlig- d to he ah.’d, for want of a 
Grc to warm her. 'lV^^Kh a condition was rc- 
djjccJ in the midst of Pari 1 , under the eye of the 
court of France, a queen of Fnglaud, and a 
daughter of Henry the Fx>ur4h of France. 

» The protector had now mado ficsace with Hol- 
land I^t his policy, either warped by his tem- 
{}er,.re^less and avid of glory, or desirous to di- 
puhlie attention to foreign , objects, bc^an to 
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dclibei'f.te whidier he should turn hU viciorious 
arms, it'e sent Blake into the Mediterranean. 

, No English fleet, except during the crusades^ 
had er before «ailed in those se is. 'rhe Roman 
.poiitiif trembled. Ilis weakness, his pride, bis 
policy, all provoked attacks, and he dreaded in- 
vasion tiom a power which professed the most 
inveterate enmity against him, Blake punished 
l.«ghorn for luisconduet, humbled Algiers, tore 
ill pieces the easUcs of the Dey of Tunis, and 
burned twenty ships in his harbour. The last and 
greatest aetion oi^lhis lilnslrious man was the de- 
struction of the Spanish fleet at Santa Cruz, in 
1C56 : where his attempt struck the Spaniards 
with amaze, and his success left them in astonish- 
ment at the happy temerity of the great and ai^r 
riacious victor. He returned homeward, but 
died within sight of land, crowned with laurels. 
He was a man liberal and generous to his friends, 
but dreadful to bis enemies ; ambitious solely of 
true glory, he was but little stained with the 
errors and violences of his times ; and totally dis- 
approved of the usurpation of Cromwell. He rer 
ceived a pompous funeral at the pi^hlio ojiarge ; 
but the tears of his country were the most hoiior» 
able panegyric on his memoiry. 

From the time of the Refonnation, the great 
importance of religion appeared iu the civil gu- 
vermneats throughout jj^tarope. But |n |p^gland 
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and peculiarly at this period^ it may be consider- 
ed as the great spring of men’s actions and deci- 
sions. Cromwell, though transported by fana- 
ticism, resolved to maintain a national church ; 
yet dctermiiicd to admit neither episcopacy nor 
presbytery. He established a number of com- 
missioners, under the appellation of 'IVyers, partly 
laymen, partly ecclesiastics, some presbytcrian.s, 
some independents. They presented to all livings 
formerly in the gift of the crown. They ad- 
mitted persons to holy orders ; but regardless of 
the great and beneficial union between learning 
and theology, they contemned all progress in 
Greek or Roman erudition; all proficiency in 
divinity or science. The chief object of their 
scrutiny regarded their advances in grace, and 
the fi.\ing of the critical moment of their conver- 
sion. 

Cromwell talked spiritually to the saints, with 
whom he was familiar and easy. lie sighed, he 
wept, he canted, he prayed. He even vied with 
them in an emulation ofghostly gifts. He grant- 
ed an unbounded liberty of conscience to all but 
prelatists and papists, and was often heard to say, 
with respect to the domineering spirit of the pres- 
b} Brians, “ 1 am the only man who has known 
how to subdue that insolent sect, which can suffer 
none but itself,” 

A conspiracy of the millenariaUs in the army 
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struck Cromwell with great apprehensions. Tlie 
discarded officers of this party were stimulated by 
' revenge, ambition and conscience to some des- 
perate project. The levellers and a^tators had 
‘been encouraged by Cromwell, to join in politi- 
cal deliberations ,* and had been honoured with ap. 
.parent friendship, while he was engaged in his 
daring enterprises against the king and Parlia- 
ment. In order to familiarize himself more with 
the agitators, who were commonly corporals or 
serj(‘ants, it was ^n usual practice of his to take 
them to bed with him, and there after prayers 
and exhortations to discuss their projects and 
principles, political as well as religious. Having 
assumed the dignity of protector, he excluded 
them from all his councils, and had no inclina- 
tion to indulge them in their wonted familiarities. 
Enraged at this alteration, some of them employ- 
ed that restless industry against him, formerly 
exerted in his favour. Cromwell became appre- 
hensive of these men and the army ; be likewise 
dreaded assassination. From public distempers 
he had no haven of domestic peace to fly to ; bis 
family were all divided in sentiment, but united 
against his niei^sures ; cotnposure of mind was 
for ever fled. Treacherous friends, or enraged 
enemies disturbed him in business and haunted 
Jijm in repose. With a piercing and anxious 
eye he surveytsd every face, and watched every 
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hand in dread of a poniard, lie moved ,nd ivhcre 
without guards, he clothed himself in concealed 
armour, be carried sword pistols and falchion for 
his defence; he returned from iio place by direct 
■wa}S; he changed his chambers nightly, every 
chamber had back doors, and no door without 
ccntinels. Society b’rrificd him, solitude alarm- 
ed and astonished him. 

Under such sufferings of the mind, his body 
was borne down, and his health declined ; a slow 
fever changed into an ague. In ?, few dil^ s Uroin • 
well was no more. As the hies of March were 
equally fortunate and fatal to Julius Osar, ano- 
ther invader of liic rights of his country, so w'as 
the third of September to 0!i\er Cromwell; on 
that day he was borti ; on that day bo fought tho 
three great buttles of Marsiun Moor, Worcester, 
and Dunbar ; and oii that day he died. 

Cromwell was a nmn of unbounded ambition, 
aihtl impenetrable dissimulation, which threw a 
mystery over his designs, that contributed not a 
little to his marvellous success. The main spring 
of his yenown was an intrepid resolution, which 
moved him to vast enterprises ; in the conducting 
’ol& which, his peculiar dexterity lay in discover- 
ing the characters, and practising on the wcak'^ 
ness of mankind. With these qualities he easily 
dtreet<^the disturbances of the nation, to foym a 
■ between the civil and military powiefs ; 
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and ftiom fliat moment, in every slate, a snpromc 
and albsohite authority vests in the general. With 
a weapon so forcible as an army, the hand which 
wields it, ipay, without much dexterity, perform 
any operation, and attain any ascendant in human 

EOrji^ty. 

'Flius a person of private birth and education, no 
fortune, no eminent q,ualities of body, not shining 
talents of mitui, which ha\e often raised men to 
the highest stations, had courage to attempt, and 
abilities to execute so vast a design, as the sub- 
version of one of the most ancient and best esta- 
blished monarchies in the world. lie had the 
power and boldness to put his prince to an open 
and infamous death ; to banish a numerous and 
strongly allied family : and to cove. ;!! these tef- 
ineritics under a fceming obedience to a P: ba- 
nient, in wdiosi; service be pretended to '^e retain- 
ed. He trampled upon that Parliament In the\n 
turn, and scornfully expelled them as soon as 
they gave him ground of dissatisfaction. He 
erected in their place the dominion of the saints, 
and gave reality to the most visionary ideas, W'hich 
the heated imagination of any fanatip was ever 
able to entertain. He supp'r^sed again tbat-iinon- 
.ster in its infancy, and o^ienly, set himself above 
all things that ever were called sovereign iii Eng- 
land. He oven‘.ame .first all his enemies by 
arms, ne.\t all bis friends by artifice. He served 
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all parties patiently for a vrhile^ and commanded 
them all victoriously at last. He called together 
parliaments with his pen, he scattered them again 
with his breath. He reduced to subjection a war- 
like and discontented nation by a mutinous army ; 
and commanded a mutinous army by seditious and 
factious officers. He was humbly and daily peti- 
tioned, that he would be pleased, at the rate of 
millions annually, to become a master of those, 
who had hired him before to be their servant. 11c 
had the estates and lives of three nations as much 
at his disposal, as was once the little inheritance 
of bis father : and with one word, bequeathed all 
this splendour and honour to his posterity, lie 
died possessed of peace at home and triumph 
abroad : and was buried among kings with more 
than regal solemnity. But lastly : he was remov- 
ed as a scandal and abomination, from the shrine 
of Christianity and sepulchres of kings; his body 
being unplumbed, was dragged through the 
streets to the place of public execution, where 
murderers and malefactors paid just atonement 
for their crimes, and having continued hanging 
an entire day* was buried under the gallows at 
Tyburn. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

• ’ 

Famticism urged on htj France : verified by 
Cromxccll ; Rump Parliament cashier Lambert 
and Clarke ; Algernon Sidney ; Charles applies 
to Mazarine; Monk's Conduct; Charles ar- 
rives at Dover ; dreadful Efifect of the Policy 
of Rome; State of Ireland ; heroic Conduct of 
a Popish Prelate ; the Throne offired to Ormond 
by the Catholics ; Pope invested “with Supre- 
macy, and Duke of Lorraine Protector of Ire- 
land; Popish Priests assume Sovereign Au-' 
thority ; Romish Connexion more it\jnrious than 
their doctrinal Principles to the Catholics. 

< 

Chayles II. 1C4^ to 1660. 

Tii'VTfbc fanatics were animaiecl to the per- 
petration of (heir horrid crimes hy Jesuits and 
emissaries from the holy see, who mingled them- 
selves in various shapes with the difl'erent congre- 
gations of dissenters in Cromwell’s array, is be- 
yond all doubt. Beside tlie testimony of the most 
able and respectable men of those times, it is esta- 
^blisbed by the acknowledgment of one of the co- 
yenanted assortors of unlimited rights and liberty. 
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William Prynne in his good old cause.” Oliver 
Crouivvell also, in his printed speech to his pre- 
tended parliament at Westminster, the 4th of- 
Scptcinber, 1654, says, " lie knew very well that 
emissaries of the Jesuits never came in thosfe 
swarms, as they have done since these things were 
on foot ; and that divers gcntlenieu can bear wil- 
ncss with him, that they had a cousistorij and 
council abroad, which rules all the ailairs of the 
things in Fiiigland, and had fixed in England, in 
the limits of most cathedrals ( of which he was 
able to produce the portiCM/ar instrument) an 
episcopal power, ith archdeacons and other per- 
sons to pervert, seduce, and deceive the people.’’ 

The son of Cromwell was declared protector, 
but murmurs were thrown out against some 
promotion which he made. Would you have 
me, said he, prefer none but the godly ? Here is 
Dick' Ingoldsby, continued he, who can neither 
pray nor preach, yet will I trust him before any 
of you all. This imprudence gave high offence 
to the pretended saints. The other qualities of 
protector were correspondent to those senti- 
ments. H<!i was of a gentle, humane, and gener- 
ous disposition ; but cabals took place : the Par- 
liament was dissolved, and the protector signed 
his demission in form. 

The royalists now formed a conspiracy ; but 
the long parliament being restored, which Vvas 
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ileride^ lender the deuoniination of the rwHp as 
bein^ the most ignoble part, and sitting members 
of the Parliament took immediate steps to sup-r 
press this dangerous measure. A body of troops 
’instigated by Lambert, drew up a petition, the 
irapoitof which was, that Fleetwood should be 
•made commander in chief, Lambert major-ge- 
neral of the horse, and Monk of the foot. The 
Parliament alarmed immediately cashiered Lam- 
bert, Clarke, and others; and voted that t^y 
would have no more general officers,'’ But votes 
were feeble weapons in opposition to the swords 
of the officers viho dismis'^ed the Parliament, 
They now found themselves again possessed of 
supreme power ; and elected a committee of 
twenty-three persons, invested with sovereign 
authority, under the denomination ofa committee 
of safety. 

At this time a wise resolution was adopted in 
conjunction w’ith Holland, to mediate by force an 
accommodation between the northern crowns. 
Algernon Sydney was sent as ambassador, with 
Admiral Montagu, who commanded a squadron 
for the purpose. Sydney found the Swedish mo- 
narch employed in the siege of Copenhagen, the 
capital of his enemy ; and was highly gratified 
to check, with a Roman arrt^ance, the pr^ess 
• of royal victories, and display in so signal a man- 
ner, the superiority of freedom above tyranny. 
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With the highest indignation, the an^biiious 
prince was obliged to submit to the imperious 
mediation of the two commonwealths. '' It is ‘ 
cruel,” said he, “ that laws should be prescribed 
to me by parricides and pedlars.” When the* 
conferences at the Pyrenees took place betweeb 
Don Lewis de Haro and Cardinal Mazarine, 
who displayed a pomp on the occasion ht only 
to be recorded in tales of romance, Cliarles re- 
solved to try the resource of foreign aid for his 
restoration. He conceived, that France could 
not be pleased with England, which had taken 
Dunkirk, and Spain must be irritated with the 
loss: that the excessive ambition of Mazarine 
would be inclined to shine in additional glory, by 
forwarding the restoration of an exiled monarch, 
when the disposition in England seemed to point 
towards success. Don Lewis received him with 
generous respect, but Mazarine refused him .ac- 
cess. The king even offered to marry the cardi- 
nal’s niece: but he obtained only empty com- 
pliments. How much was tlie British sovereign 
humbled by pope and cardinal. }lis condition 
was thought desperate. 

Honest George Monk, however, for the sol- 
diery with a mixture of familiarity and affection 
called him so. Was reserved to restore the monarch, 
and finish the bloody dissentions of three king- . 
doms. Monk was the youitger son of an ancient 
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familjSiow fallen to decay ; who betook himself 
tfarly to ‘the profession of arms. His mode- 
. ration had exposed him to suspicion^ and 
suspension from command; but his character 
,of truth and sincerity saved him from disgrace. 
He was taken prisoner in battle by Fairfax, and 
sent to the tower : but in all his distresses he re* 
fused offers from the Parliament. Cromwell, 
aware of his merit, solicited him to serve against 
the Irish. As tlrey were considered rebels by king 
and parliament, and his broken fortunes wanted 
repair, he accepted command which he conceiv- 
ed could not blot the purest principles of honor. 
But once engaged with the Parliament, he was 
obliged to obey orders, and found himself forced 
to light in Ireland against the Marquis of Or- 
mond, and in Scotland against the king himself. 
Upon the reduction of this last kingdom, he was 
left there with the supreme command. 

His temper was naturally reserved: but the 
circumstances of the moment exacted dissimula- 
tion. Sir John Granville, who vvas in the king’s 
service, and a relative of Monk’s, sent his brother 
the Rev. Dr. Monk, to him with a letter from the 
king. When be arrived he found that tlie gene- 
ral would probably be engaged for several hours 
in a council of officers. In the mean time he was 
received by the general’s chaplain, Mr. Price, a 
man of probity, and a partizan of the king’#, 'the 
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doctor' ft'M&lycojjjoiuoicated to him the ohject of 
his journey, aad engaged him topeeodd his en- 
deavours to >vi» over his brother to the king’s . 
views.. At last the general arrived ; the brothers 
embraced, and the busipess was soon opened. 
Monh interrupted himv and asked if he had ever 
before mentioned the subject to any other per- 
son ? “ To nobody,” replied his brother, “ but to 
Price, •whom I knew to be entirely in your con-- 
fidcncc.’’ Tlie general altering his countenance, 
turned the discourse ; and would enter into no 
further conference with him, but sent him away 
as speedily as possible^ • He would not trust his 
own brother the moment he knew that he had dis- 
closed . the secret, though to a man whom he 
himsdlf would have trusted. 

Monk marched to London, and took up his 
quarters in Westminster. Having been comr 
manded to execute an order of great violence by 
the Parliament, he hastened to obey it, to the 
, great consternation of all men. Regardless of 
the entreaties of hk friends, the remonstrances of 
his officers, and the cri^pf. the people, he entered 
the cUy, sets^d as many as he could of the persons 
preserved hf . the Parliaments^ whom be sent to 
the |ow^, aad with all circumstances of con- 
tempt;, ho Wke die gates, and portcullisses of the 
citv. . .The orders being thus executed, be re- 
t)>dt this was hot ckuti0us .ambigu^>.hut 
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a deeded and open party with the p^rliatoent, 
which Exposed the nation and himself to 
their continued tyranny. He resolved instantly 
to manifest to the wopld, that he would no longer 
be the minister of violence, and usurpation. He 
wrote a letter to the House ; reproached them 
for their cabals, as well as for the encouragement 
of a fanatical petition by Praise-God Barefaones ; 
and he required them to hx a lime for their own 
dissolution, and the assembling of a ‘new Parlia- 
ment. He then marched into the city, with his 
army, and desir^ Allen, the mayor, to summon a 
common council at Guildhall; he there made 
many apologies for the indignity which two days 
before he had been obliged to put upon them: 
and desired they might mutually plight their 
faith for a strict union between city and army, 
in every enterprise for the happiness and settle- 
ment of the nation. 

The joy and exultation which burst forth on 
this occasion, soon communicated itself through- 
out the city ; the hope .of peace, concord, libei'ty, 
justice, animated each^^i*^ and beamed in every 
eye ; all was a t umult oTJoy, and th^ sunshine of 
the breast, now dispelled .tte deepest darkness in 
which the nation had ever b^n ioyolved. The 
royalists, the presbyteriRHs, ..forgot their animo- 
sities in qominon expltatiop and transport: ,Tlmy 
v^^jged themselves to'^rminate their W^n^tous 
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divisions, and unite for ever against the aid^ition 
of false and factious tyrants. The air resounded 
with the outrageous festivity of popular accia* 
mations : the streets were in a blaze of illumina- 
tion, triumph and jollity presided in all directions, 
and all sha!pes. Pieces of flesh cut into the form 
of rumps, when rumps could no longer be found, 
were burned in every bonfire in every street, as a 
ridiculous representation of the punishment of 
the parliantent by symbols of derision. 

Though in agonies of despair, the parliament 
made still one effort for their dominion. They 
sent a committee with offers to the general : ht 
refused to hear them except in the presence of 
some of the secluded members. Guilt and fana- 
ticism proposed to invest him with supremact / : 
he would not hearken to such wild extravagances. 
The secluded members were restored, and then 
the long parliament was dissolved. 

When the new parliament met, the memory of 
great dangers incurred during preceding usur- 
pations, and observation of the extreme caution 
of Monk, kept every onO-iai Rlvc, and none dared, 
for some dayjS io make; the least mention of the 
king. '1^ spirit of the members indulged itself 
in invectives', against the^ittemory of Cromwell, 
and ^edratihns against the miuderer of their so- 
vereign At last, having suflSoiently 

searthl^theif dispositions^directed the presitliapi ' 
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fyf the t^oi'nvil <o inform ilictn, fJi.il ono Sir Join* 
Oiraa'vine’, a b('r>ant of tlio iviiij*’, had heou sonJ 
.Mior ins inajesty^ andnas now at the door 
with a Jet! or for flio commons. The loudest ac-. 
,< JaiinJMins Were excited* by this intelligence, 
ft t.ii<M lie VMS called in; the lelfer eagei ly re.id • 
'thoul one moment’s dela\, wilhout one con- 
trais lolOj a coannittce was appointed to prepare 
.in answer ; and to spread the ‘satisfaelioii 
fliroughout the kingdom, the letter with the 
king’s dt clai’ation, was ordered to he published. 
The Commons voted 500/. to purchase a jewel 
for Granville, w hieh he should be requested to 
wc.ar 

Th'* respect of foreign powers soon followed 
the subiiibsiou of the King’s subjects. Spain 
Fr.inrc (he States General pressed him with /.eal- 
ous invitations to embark in sonic of their inaii- 
tuue towns. The king acrepted of the oiler of 
Holland. The people of the lepiibhc bore him 
a cordial alTeetion. As he passed from Dreds 
to the IHa’ue, he was attended with numerous 
now (5 and was received the lou'lesi, acel’iiii » - 
lions . as If themselves, not their rivals iu powt i 
and roimncrce> were uow rcslorcd to peace and 
security. 

Mhen the king disembarked at Dover, he 
was met by Monk, whom be cordially embraced. 
Altd 00 subject ever deserved be|^r of king 

Tr 
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ami country. In tlie Uttle spare of four montlis^ 
■without bloodshed, by cautious policy and deli- 
berate wisdom, ho lostored to scttlcinont and se- 
curity throe Jk.iiic:df)ms, which had boeii sub- 
verted and torn by eonvulsious durinsj; years 
/Viul vith a manly derision, and pure honour, 
liaviusr declined the most flattoriniv odors 
from the kins; and c\ery party in tho realm, 
1)C volintarily justly and hnally rostorod hi', 
much injured master to the vacant throne of hi-j 
fathers. 

There is perhaps, no instauro on record of '<> 
sudden a chanp;o of nnnncr-j, as that w hich v, as 
produced in the Kiii^lish niiti.)ii hy the profric,.5 
of divisions contrived by the vvicl.od pidicv of 
the holy Sec. It is highly necessary to loo!; back 
upon this ‘•cene ; the. fire of separaf ion, solw'^ni aud 
sedition kindled up by jesuits in 
had dostrtiycd tranquillity concord sulnni-oon 
and sobriety ; and substituted faction fanatici-in 
rebellion and almost fiei.zv'. I’lio glo(»ii'> en- 
thusiasm of the parliamentary party forms out ot 
tljc most carious spectacles of human n-itnre, 
hit, Illy instrivctive'as well as interoaling Iti a plahi- 
Mii^liical mind. An opposition to this rigid fa- 
iiaticismimade a turn for pleasure, he regarded a- 
a test and pledge of attachment to the ihurch 
and monarchy Y our friends, the cavaliers” said 
a papHameu^'iau to a royalist '' are dissolute 
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and debauched.” " True,” replied the royalist, 
” tliey have the iuiirmiiies of men. But your 
iiieiuls, ihe roiiudbcads, have the vices of devils, 
tyranny rebellion and spiritual pride.” 1’he 
j'lnalisl, even when ruined by eoiifiseations, en- 
deavoured to support and display this eharacteris- 
.,tie mark of opposition to the fanatics. ” As 
much as hope is superior to fear,” said a poor and 
pleasant eavalier, “ so much is our situation pre- 
ferable to that of our enemies; wc laugh while 
tlicy tremble.” 

'I'lie religion of quakers was a Romish work, 
loiiff on the anvil of sects and seditions. U was 

W 

Jiist craftily propagated among the enthusiastic 
vulgar ill Lancashire, by tbc means of one 
Fox of Drayton. He was tbc son of a w’eaver, 
and apprentice of a shoemaker, who clothing 
himself in a leathern doublet, a dress of eoiispi- 
ciious singularity and convenient cheapness, with 
a biblc under bis arm, conceived be was a pro- 
phet;^ be sought the woods and lived in hol- 
low trees. Rut the fiinies of .self applause were 
evanescent, and he could not hope for any other 
ill .such solitude. Led on fanatical pride, while 
the spirit of enthusiasm e.aalted him in his own 
imagination, ho sougbt proselytes, and soon be- 
ramc popular by his eatravagance. The enthu- 
siasm of his sect, like all violent passions, so agi- 
tated and overpowered the weakness of the nerve- 
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as to throw the preachers into conyulsiops : and 
hence they received tlie denomination 6f-quakers. 
From the leathern doublet of Fox, peculiarity in 
dress became a distinguishing circumstance of 
this sect ; but this peculiarity proceeded further, i 
and all dress w.is rejected. A female quaker 
came naked into the church, where the protector 
sat ; being moved by the spirit as she said, to ap- 
pear as a .sign to the people. Many of them con- 
ceived that clothes should be rejected as super- 
fluities. Some of them also thought food in 
some degree superfluous, 'and that they could 
fast like Chris,t ; one of them died in the experi- 
ment ; another fancied he was Christ ; and en- 
tered into Bristol mounted on a horse, from the 
difficulty perhaps of finding an ass in that place. 
His disciples spread their garments before him, 
and cried' “ Hosanna to the highest; holy holy 
is the Lord God of Sabhaolh.” He was whipped, 
pilloriedi burnt id the face, bored through the 
tongue with a hot iron ; yet all this Itorrid 
and unwarrantably j^etsecution, this unfortunate 
and infatuatedfinan hqr^ With enthusiasm and pa- 
tience. Tojrtqre only‘‘iaflanied and invigorated 
the delusiqn»;of his .passions ; but' when a com- 
mon and etfe^mode of reform was' adopted, by 
employing in daily lihotir, giving, him spare 
diet, giiid debiui ir.ghiin from all commuuiratioh 
W(t^J|||,.^hjCipi.es^ male and female, his iU^siuns 
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* 50 on dissipated. After some time he came out 
.111 ordinatry man, and returned to his median irai 
^ oeeupatiou. No fanatics ever carried the hatred 
ol forms orders rulch and institutions further 
, than the .eot propagated this man. Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, believed by ever} oilier 
seot to be vital principles of Christiauity. weic 
di-dainfiilly rejected by the quakers. The .sab- 
bath theyprofaned. The holiness of churches they 
derided, and would give to those s.-icrcd editiees 
no other appidhition than that of shops or steeple 
liouses No priests were admitted into their 
sect. Immediate illumination conferred a cha- 
rai'ter much superior to the sacerdotal. In their 
plui-e of worship, whoever was first inspired 
rose up and delivered the extemporary ciliision.s 
of the spirit. W omen wore admitted to teach 
the brethren, and convey the dictates of inspira- 
tion. Sometimes many preacliers were moved to 
speak at once ; sometiuies a total silence pre- 
vailed in their congregations. ^ 

Gaiety and wit were uow prescribed by cant 
and hypocrisy. The arts cultivated by Charles 
were banished, and human learning despised. 
Cromwell, however, though hinisclf a barbarian, 
was not insensible to literarj merit. Usher, uol- 
w itlistanding he was a bishop, received a pension 
from him. Milton was in his service, and Wal- 
ler was favoured by him. But the indueoceaud 
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prevalence of dejHocratical principles engaged 
the country gentlemen to bind their sons ap- 
prentices to merchants : and commerce has ever, 
since been mure honourable in England than in 
any other European kingdom. 

The religious distractions in Ireland, to which 
it is necessary to revert, during the period pre- 
vious to the Restoration, were more visibly kept 
up by the holy Sec, and had a no less pernicious 
inllm-ncc on civil affairs than in England.. After 
the pope’s nuncio retired from Ireland, which he 
had so lofig disturbed, he continued to influence 
the Irish clergy by his dangerous correspond- 
ence. hon Ormond proposed to attack the 
fort of Passage, if his forces were permitted to 
take their quarters iu huts, under the w'alls of 
W aterford, where they should not be burdensome 
to the city; this proposal was rejected. And so 
insolent were the burghers in obedience to the 
clergy, an'l so .'infcctcd by the malicious sugges- 
tions of the papal faction, that it was agitated iu 
their council, to sci^c the person of the lord lieu- 
tenant and dc^Ntroy his adherents. But the pro- 
posal was‘rcject?d, though'^not reprehended. In- 
solence. an^ bigotry, prevailed universally, fo- 
mented by fj^e.;raost turbulent' and refractory of 
the ecclesiastics. The consequence of those mi- 
•nisters.of the pope revived always with public 
uusfb!|lines;; ^;et with craft and dissitp^l^tiqii 
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lihry affcdctl publiol v a soliritude to allay iliocc 
disorders wliiclitlioy had private! vc>'ci{od. About 
enty of those* bi»hops asseiubl d themselves at 
Clonmaenob'o, to doliJniatc oil the state of the 
mation. 'Hio whole Irish party atixiousl) looked 
.for ail iiuiiortant protest by this .self appouited 
e iiiiieil of .state, against the, govcrnmeiit of his 
lord lieiiteiuint. Some of the clergy 
Mio*-t devoted to liie nmicit) and his precejits, uid 
not .seruple to in-imiate, that if their eoiintrymea 
thus/ 'uihiuil l.> tiu Iieretieal aiimiiiistralioo, they 
might as well be ruled by Cromwell Its by Or- 
mond. Happily for the catholics there were men 
among them of mocUrntioH and sense ; Mae Ma- 
li m, bishop .if Clogber, aud the Ibimisii bishop 
of Eoss. 'Flic latter, who h.id lu*en active in 
raising and di.sliiigiiisln d in animat iug the troops 
who opposed (’romweli at Clomuel, was taken 
prisoner. A man so conspicuous in bis exertions 
could expect no inerey. Lord Erougliill how- 
ever promised to spare bis life, on condition that 
be should use his spiritual authority with vhe gar- 
rison of an adjacent fort and prevail on them 
to surrender. For this purpose he was con- 
ducted to the fort. But the gallant captive, 
unshaken by the fear of de,ath, exhorted the 
garrison to maintain their post resolutely against 
the enemies of their coiiutiv: then valiantly 
resigtipd himself to his enemies for * texecu- 
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<ioiK In Hie conduct of this illustrious Irish 
catholic, not surpassed by the exalted greatness of 
the Koman Rcgulus, they could discover nothiug 
hut indolence and obstinacy, for he was a papist 
and a j)relatc. 

Ormond was inoitificd, that policy imposed 
upon him the hard obligation of keeping iiiins, 
with many of the leading ecclesiastics Thcir 
ignorance and prcsupiptioa dishonoured them- 
selves, their iilibetal artifices and diiplicily dis- 
graced their profession, and the) pioved to he 
the most despicable order of iikiiwIio ever ac 
quired any inlhience in any country. In (Inii 
private tonfcronce with Oimond, they declared, 
that all the Jealousieis of the people arose from 
their suspicions of luchiquiu and his puritaniral 
forces, and cvciidemandid that all these Enjrlhh 
troops should be removed fiom tlic kingdom, a* 
the clletinal way for allaying the general discon- 
tent. VV hilc to Inchiquin, they professed at the 
same time, the most unbounded aitaehment. lie, 
they said, was of a noble Irish family, and there- 
fore was peculiarly dear to the Irish, Him they 
would icadily obey, should he instead of Or- 
mond, he invested with the government The 
enemy would ^then be strongly opposed, and the 
country soon recovered. Such double insinua- 
tions ^were eotumuiiicated by these noblemen to 
each oi^r, and served to convince (hem th&t the 
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catholic clergy only wished to get rid of both, 
and make themselves absolute masters of (he 
kingdom. 

Ormond, in disgust, determined to quit (he 
kingdom, and leave such men to their own trea- 
chery and the punishment of the fanatics.- lle- 
ing inlrcated however, by. the inagistrales of 
Limerick, to come and put their garrison in a 
state of defence against the republican army, he 
suspended his purpose of embarking. But when 
he advanced toward the walls of Limerick; intel- 
ligence was sent to him, that a seditious friar, 
named Wolfe, had gained the keys by force or 
conpivatice, and mounted guard on the gates to 
oppose his entrance, while other lawless incen- 
. diaries rilled the magazines. The bishops pre- 
tended to condemn these outrages, but refused 
any spiritual proceeding against the friar ; they 
on the contrary, demanded that O’Brien one of 
tlie leaders of insurrection, .should snot only be 
pardoned but employed. . ' 

Ormond perceived. clearly that the clergy pur- 
posed to erect an aiitliority independent of the 
king. They had already petitioned several ca- 
tholic powers for proteei^op'. .^He.Jiad reasona- 
ble grounds to .suspect them of ti^^b'cry toward 
his person, and resolved to abandofi them to tlicir 
own vices and the inevitable results. No.sqoner 
yverp his intentions of quitting the .kingdom 
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known, than the papal faction redoubled their 
clamours against him. They had formerly pro- 
posed to place him on the throne of Ireland,' 
if he, would ’unite with the nuncio and embrace 
their religion. • ■ 

He rejected with loyal disdain such insidious 
and base overtures. They now iu'.guted liis 
conduct to a secret agreement with the parlia- 
mentarians; and therefore informed him in an 
insolent epistle, signed by the popish arch-bishops 
of -Dublin and Tuara, that thp prelates would 
assemble themselves to devise measures for the 
defence of their religion si.nd the security of the 
nation. 

Had common sense or common moderation 
prevailed among the catholics, such trcacheropB 
presumption must have drawn down punishment 
upon its aiifhors. But the extreme ignorance and 
bigotry of that period stamped such reverence 
and authority 'on the popish priesthood, that the 
dictates of the. meanest of this order were para- 
mount to all power civil and military. Tlie 
pope indeed Whs looked np to> and spoken of as 
a god,, whose peculiar attribute ^ing infallibi- 
lity, these diyinefif. were ^<^arded as the instru- 
ments of ;^#.';operationsV’ Their influence fre- 
quently was almost supernatural. When a regi- 
ment. was dispatched on service, a seditious friar 
sciising'tbe cplcitfls pronounced eternal damn^tibn 
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on tlifl«se wIjo should presume ,lo march. The 
wliole body, iu a moment^ cast down their arms 

• and dispersed. 

The prelates, arid clergy published a dechira- 

• tion “ against the continuance of his vuijcstj/a 
aulhorUjj in the Marquis of Ormond, for the 
lu'isgovernmciit of the subjects,” and a solemn 
sentence of excommunication was fulminated 
against all those who should pay him subsidy 
contribution or obedience. 'J'hc forces of tho 
Parliament now ^alarmed the Irish with the loss 
of the whole western , prdvincc. Clanricarde 
marched to oppose the republicans, but tho sen- 
tence of excommunication, was read at the head 
of his troops, and all military obedience ceased. 
The nobility and some of the clergy soon repentr 

. ing of their, violence implored expostulated 
conjured the prelates, at such a juncture, to sup- 
port the gorvernnicnt aud not abandon their coun- 
try to att enemy, who would ext^pate them. 
But no entreaty, no danger, no i^nse of duty, 
nor the most obvious, suggestions of policy could 
induce the prelates tq.^.fevoke the senlciicq of ex- 
communication. Wj|.h aq. infatuated ambition 
and haughty reluctamlp, consented, only to 
suspend it, dwriqg tlie relief of A|liloiie. But 

■ in their treacherous foljy they proceeded to levy 
forces by their own authority. Aud they me- 
naced with the full weight ofs^hine vyrath all 
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t?tosf v\ho^ !is 1]iey \^cre pleased to say, tlirnugli 
coiiteutpi of (heir censures and those of the nun- 
cu), had (nought down the present calatnilies on, 
the nation. 

Oraioiul, justly incensed by conduct which be-, 
caftie daily more treacherous and lawless, pre- 
pared foi his departure. Men not totally infatu- 
ated by rcligi ns bigotry were alarmed at h!>i 
purpose, and shuddered at the horrible re*ult:, of 
an.'uxliy. They implored liiiu at least to dele- 
gate his authority to some one faithful to the 
king. He appointed the Marquis of Clan- 
ricarde his lord deputy, and retired accompanied 
by Lord Inchiquiu. The pi‘ote.stant royalists 
immediately dispersed in various directions, many 
of theta departed to foreign countries. 

The catholics had now a chief governor of 
their own religion: but lie had scarcely acct'pted 
hUoQire, when some agents arrived from the par- 
Ih-mentariaris for the purpose of negotiation. 
The lioniibh clergy supported the proposiiions ; 
and the popisli Bishop of jf'erns, a distiiigutshcd 
partisan of the nuncio, and a virulent enemy of 
the royal authority, clamoured violently for a 
treaty. ^Clanricarde and the nobility reprobated 
with indiguatlou such ffeacbery to the king and 
his interests. ‘ It is now evideqt, said they, that 
the catholic clergy arc not transported to these 
tacc'Ses by zeal tor religion, or by hatred of Or- 
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mpnd, but by a dctcrruiued purpose !6 sisbvctt 
the royal authority : it is the king had his goverit- 
nicnt which are the objects of their aversion Btt 
at every hazard whateycr, wc will defei.d the King 
and his rights. Such bold language over-awed 
the papal faction. They suddenly concurred i» 
oppose any treaty with, the enemy. But they 
privately whispered their disregard, as tluy ex- 
pressed it;, of the idol of Dagon, foolish lovi?- 
ty.” They resorted therefore to their secret con- 
sulfationS;, in orjlcr to establish papal .power, and 
their own sovereign’ authority in Ireland'; and 
resolved on the intervention of some for.’}ign 
prince for this purpose. The Bi;shop of .Ferns, 
■who was the most active partisan of the pope, was 
^ent by them to Brussels, to the I)uke of 
raine, to solicit his protection of the Iridi natiou, 
and the catholic religion The duke had pro- . 
posed to the Itirig in his necessities to lend him 
S4,000!. ^on a niorJgage of Drtrfcaniion fori. 
Ormond was directed to attend, 1:116 proposal; 
but it fell to the^ound. Tlie IJukeofYejk 
sent Lot’d 'lyafc a]ftd]t^ar<|s to Brusaels;^^^,reiiew 
the subject.; The , this projx^l was 

design to obtain the?i^V^i^,i#.<Jiie pope au a par- 
ticular point.:^ "The Duke dfT.orra|j^/in order to 
reniovc all disphte' about his title to his' doiui- 
married bif cousin- germap, NicplO, the 
dahgbb^r and beircss of the late, 0^1 of tOrraine. 
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Captivaffed afterwards by tho charms of Beatrix, 
widow of the Count of Cantccroix,. he married 
her, though Nicole his lawful duchess was - 
living. lie was anxious to induce the court of 
Rome to invalidate his first marriage, and to . 
’legitimate his children by his second. His 
solicitations, .however, had hitherto proved yai'ii. 
fie conceived, therefore, that by embracing the 
catholic cause with zeal, and by display ing an 
attachment to the holy Sec iu forwarding the 
great work of its supremacy andjuri-sdictiou over 
Ireland, his ■ merits would appear so important 
and irresistible to the sovereign pontiff, that her 
must at length yield to his prayer. Lprd Taafc, 
who was a prompt undertaker, flattered his fond 
partiality for the children of Beatrix, by pro- 
posing a inittch between her infant daughter and ' 
the Duke of York, The fire of mohition was 
lighted up in Lorraine by the prospect of such 
an alliance; and fanned through the progress of 
negotiation, -ik.. d^f;^i<^d his imagination with a 
view of the spvercigntv of Ireland.- Whatever 
was his design, or bis. delifltun; he iinmcdiatcly 
gave oOtiOl. to' Taafc to ;j^irchuso arms and ani- 
munitiun. .T^afe yvasiii^^ished at $ach muni- 
ficence, bul^^ljte duke, assured him it was only an 
earnest of his future favour.. The Abbe of SL 
Catherine was dispatched by the duke to Ireland, 
while the Bishop of Ferns was in hi? vray to 
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Brussels, sent by the, disaffected cletgy to solicit 
his protection. 

No one could be more acceptable to the 
catholic clergy and their creatures than the envoy 
',of Lorraine. Ilts credentials wei'e addressed to 
the estates of the kingdom, but when he under- 
slt^dClanricarde was invested with the authorify 
of chief governor, he immediately applied to hini. 
A committee of nobility, bishops, and gentry 
.was appointed by the marquis to receive the 
Abbe's proposals, aud report tliena with their 
opinion aud advice.. H%.propbsals were, tliat 
the Duke of Lorraine 4nd his heirs should he 
accepted as , protcctots of Ireland, and should 
enjoy all tifc power abd appendages of royalty, 
with a saving to -his, i^ajesty’s rights,, uutH alt 
disbursements were repaid. The committee had 
thought proper to model themselves by excluding 
loyal, and admitting. disloyal mem.’;.' Clanticariie 
resented this proceeding, as well tw proposi - 
tions offered, which were so derc^^pry to the 
honour and .authority of the king.,- .He evess 
refused to admit the to an au^ence,p||eave. 
Such a deportment, at.o]aicCdjgnified'an4^®«t- 
ful, so iutitpidkted ‘tl»e;jA|i^;.that he coaseiitcd 
to advance on security Limerick 

and (yalway ; a'lid to refer all arfidcs relative t,»» 
the profectorsliip to be adjusted by a treaty u; 
Brussels, , - 
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Sir Nicholas Pluiikct andGeoffrj' B^o^’vnT^'CI(^ 
{ronimis&ionedj iQ couJuQctiop liritb Lord Taafc, 
to treat Trith thfe duke at Biassols. On thcr, 
arrival, they were infovincd that Lord Taafe had' 
^one to Pafif to receivo instructions from tho^, 
queen and lord Hdotenant, The turbulent prc' 
laic of Ferns b^ presented himself to the duke 
and was giaciously received. He was accom- 
panu'd by Other disadected ecclesiaslu s, who 
joined him in confidently assuring the duke, that 
they werdtiblc to invest him with the whole power 
of the kingdom. Tbod>ithop tnveiglted against 
the agents of the lord deputy, reprobated their 
opposition to the nunclo> and their appeal against 
his excomn^ic^tion. Li a strain of hypociisy 
be deviated that his dxcommuaieotion was 
GonOrmed in Heaven ; and Usopposers, hpwever 
exalted in the eye of man, were of (Jod 

and delivered to Satan. Ue eKhotted tbera in all 
sincerity apd cnrdngelieal charity to adjust such 
terms with Dtikc of Loiraine as would be 
proutableto invitation, ahd acceptable to Hea- 
ven. He de|M^ them tq>prostraie themselves 
in the of kit the people, hefoi^ his holiness 
the pope, and to anietolic bene- 

dictipik tlll^ the spi^'^ fdrtitude,'^vir|ue, grace, 
and success might return to thoitK God, hf 
would never prosper auy treaty directed 1^ the 
deputy, whownscacommumvated; aiidthnduke. 
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could never consent, when r^htiy informed, lo 
negotiate with a^ent;^ deriving their authority 
from a withered hand.”' 

This insidious and j^'pocritical cant had its 
eftect ; Plunlret and l^wn disclaimed tlie lord 
deputy’s cotnmissio^^' They pleaded another 
alpd more unlimited a^ocily;* and in % name 
of the people of trcUrm> they sighed a treaty 
whereby the dijihe “was invested with the entire 
sovereignty of the fcingdon}, under the title of 
Protector Royal Plnnkefs bigotry enli^ed him 
to be persuadedtyy the Bishop of Ferrui to sign a 
petition to the pope> h;|r.wiucb« also in the name 
of the people of Ireland^ )ie professed entire 
submission to the holy See. Thus tbe pope was 
invested with supremacy^ and the 4u£e,with the 
royal protectorship of Ireland. The^pnslaie made 
him also improve absolution from the puncio’s 
censures; and the work of papal power was 
complete. , But Brhwn refused with spirit his 
subscsiption to such matters^ whdn signature 
ofTaafej who was at Paris, was annexed without 
his jnrivity.<ssv The lUgmish <d^y in Ireland 

eaterta4ned>tbeir ims^jR^phs lyith the n^lsgnid** 
ceuce bf aJtriump])n^«^|^hAand.a<splend^^ 
hierai'chyi prot^^BtetT^i ts^dlic pfjllgce, under 
|pvi^er and sn^rpmaej of the savetcign pon- 
.‘‘Bnf whatever wete the designs of the Duke 
of Itorrtine, be found that ell hip hopes built 
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uport this treaty with the Irish soon vanished. 

In expectation^ however, 6‘f, success under their 
protector royal, the Irish clergy were transported 
to extravagance. Their synods were convened : 
the Duke of Lorraine was decTared Protector of 
Ireland; .and excorOmunictaiion was denounced 
against those W^o should presume to dispute thp 
nuniinatrod/ They took" Vii oath of secresy ; and 
resolved that the prelates of each should 

choose two persons to comp.9$e a new supreme 
council/ with full powers to transact alt civil and 
military a^irs^ by .direction and' with consent of 
the- cl''rgy. .. This ridiculous usurpation of the 
whole power and autfiorlty of the kingdom, they 
called a rcwal ^f the coirfederacy. But such 
goldeqt dreams of power attd grandeur soou ended 
]lu a dreadful sense of danger and calaipity. - 
Jreton having received rcinforcetnents from 
Engtaiid, resolved on a vigoi^ns campaign, and - , 
hadfc invcstedvXamerlck. Hje Vaised by subtile > 
ihsuiuations 8U4h divisions within the walls, that 
ItifO citizeni^l^M^d $o su^ender. Th^, bishops 
and thatTk;eton ypp.ui^ except 

;maiiy '|^$^G^0rQip,th^.)^^ of all articles of 

'capitu^&l d'ri^^^at the/'wpuM .befhp . , 

hrsi yliftli^vOf his In a nioineot of com- 

mon sense., previous picsont 4aDgyil».^|y'' 

proip^ed $ubmis8ion%h> tiie/lQ^ deputy j.'ihut inf 
. a returplpf ihf 9 t»ation,:wh:e»^ offered to -shut 
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himself up ia Limerick, and share Iheir fortune, 
he Was lejected vv ith the same insolence that had 
excluded Ormond. Traitors to themselves as 
well as to, others, the town was bctraj'ed by one 
of the besieged named Fennel, who, turning theii 
ossn canon against them, sent commisstoneis to 
)reton Tliis monster, now master of the (ity, 
executed the severest vengeance on those who 
weic the distinguished partizans of papal power, 
and the obstinate oppose*s of English govern- 
ment. Wolfe, Jhe friai who had seditiously ex- 
cluded Ormond from Limorick, now received the 
just rcwaid of his crime, fennel too, the traitor 
on this occasion, was delivered up to justice for 
previous crimes. Browne, who had signed away 
the lawful lights of his king and country to a 
pope and a petty Duke of Lorraine, w as taken 
on his return from Brussels, and atoned for his 
crimes by execution. . “ He pleaded,” sajs Lud- 
low, "that it was not just to exclude him fiom 
mercy, because he had been engaged in the 
same cause which they pretended to fight for— 
the liberty atad religiop of his country.” The 
deputy repHcd* that jr^and bcii^ a conquered 
countrj, the English natic*n might with* justii i 
assert their right and conquest; that the people 
of Ireland had been treated by the late govern- 
went flit beyond their merits, or the rules of rea- 
son; ftotMithstanding which thej- bad barbarouslj 
z2 
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Bfurdered all the ‘En^ltflh who fell into their, 
hands ; robbed them; of theii: |>ropertj which they 
had gained by thmf industry ; and taken away 
their lands which they had purchased with tlicir 
■ money : That^ with the point of religioiii 

there was ar wide ^fiference; dlso between us ; we 
on/^ contending to premrye our natural righlfl 
therein, '2St‘/i/u)#' Mnpoatag' our opinion^ upon other 
men; wher®*e they „would .not be . contented, 
unless tliey might ktfvo poVjreTito all others 

to submit.^ their iiaposiitoA on jpain of death.” 
]>laxHi, observes upon ^tliis^ men of tolerant 
principles, it 8 (^ms> thought tips ^ full refutation 
of tlm |)rimi|^’a ptej^l^ 

III ttSoir saccess cruelly of the parliamenta’r 
riam ;l(hidid the Jfislt with misery : . but in this 
exti^ity the . infatuated pride and turbulence of 
the papal party did not abate. , .^l^y Continued 
their seditidus p^etices, ahipiodddyaHy as a delu- 
siow;^ iaud ‘m^^ed Clanricarde.as ^e enemy of 
his'countryii, loyal catholic still 

endeayoeirli tpj.^your his rpy^d . master's j^nter- 
prhBesV^8i^;l^^dg op^^kppeUi^e.Of’ihiOsti'- ' 
lity, %jp/«^yeping 

Ballysbanni^/ 1 But thdi^ent dfiii^fortuuesj^u^ 
so high^ tb^heobeyedih&J^g^Suitrue^oU^ll^ 
aiccepl^doikditions from the repubtioans, in whose^ 
iljuartiii^*^ sOmeii^Ooi At. ' 
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length be retired from a country lost to his king 
by, the bigotry of the people/ and the frantic 
•pride of their priests. These eeclesiastics, in- 
toxicated hy an imaginary' consequence, led men 
' blindly into most senseless Motions : and ioeorri- 

S bly perverse, they cdiiteuded against the inte- 
sts of the^general bod^Kii^' tlie e^thoUtS, with a. 
view'to theirown jiarticiilair advantages, and the 
purposes of- the -^hey. thwarted every 
measure, -in ordef fb keep up- and- recommend 
themselves to aq ambitious tmt futile topremaey. 
They grasped at a‘ shl4qw pi^ectjoli abroad, 
and |of ^ the substance^ at _ 

The catholics of Ireland'beitig'inipressed with 
an opinion tlmtthe power of iiw pope wds their 
best security, sbffei%d themselv^ to bd isedo^y 
under this bias, into measures whidli cornmon sepse 
. must have oihm'vvise tond'emiiedJ ^ ij^iit papal in'* 
fluence bavfbg them ihtq: a System, by 

which they lost the confidence owp smte* 

it kept io pmpetii^^lmovemmd’t^i^tidteua 'itt’* 
irigues by the cilsii^ bposs apd ind^ifdte hopes 
of eeclesia^ca) .proa^^i 
cea^l^^'hi^' perniifi^^i^iis’ t^.i^]i]fi^'':pap^ 
jurisdiction. 

a people du^^sges^^l^'iitl the . Obvio^ prin- 
(dj^les bf commit p^'ey ; which ieaeh meh/that 
obedimice to foreign jurisdiction, mad resistance 
agfainst 'establishcil authority, by the shbjec^^'of 
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any state, must force the- governmcut upon 
measures 'of necessary security, ■which', are justi- 
fied fay. tbc; principles of sdlf-^preservation. 
WherciM, without Rebellious resistance against 
the constitutional law^ of the state, such statutes 
must becoodemnedas the cruel engines of detesta- 
ble perwcutioh. lEljfesides, thte.protcction of Rom^, 
though aided by the power of, the emperor, and 
the arms and treasure.of Spain, with the machina- 
tions and hostility of l?rhnitei prnvcd uni&rmly 
to be but a shadow of deatfi- fo the real interests 
of the cai^olics of Ireland. ..Nor is it 'wfahin the 
calculation of general experience, that any foreign 
power, , pEoteptiony or jurisdiction, can be of 
eouival^pt value -;|o the protection of a pa- 
rent, state {.which the loyal and civil virtues of 
suhjects must ever secure, and the interests of 
sovereigns and' nations cannot vden^. This 
may appear mofe , evidently; 'by ^ % following 
cop^idejationsJjlnd example?. Were the jurisdic- 
tipUvo^^omuj.Uft;^;establ^ in its fullest ex- 
tent, could if obto^n any ne^w/^ir secure st old 
ciyUaiyjUdag|%tho:ca0oUcf‘? certainly 
not.-, i*. when fip . benefit 

can.^-^^pv^?roi»''.if^.l^tbe;.ge^^ body' .o^; 
the catb^bUc-s^?. 'It wbuliH^djducse 
mischief,, and rouse the Odi^m uid reseothient^^Ufi 
about fourtcep millions of people in these .'realms 
against , a ^number of about'^tw.q nulUonsandp 
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half. Happily, however, there is no danger of a 
shadow of l^itimacy being extended to tbe pope’s 
• jurisdiction in these countries. And instead of 
advantage, it would certdioly produce the reverse 
to the catholic's, supposing, even that the powter. 
of the pope were not, as it actually is, in expiring 
agonies. For, suA foreigp jurisdiction has 
uniformly proved, and .must eternally prove, au 
insurnioitntahle barrier tO'theae chimerical bene- 
fits in the precise propc^tiuu of its extent. Tlie 
reasons arp poe^fsitient with, all the sound princi- 
ples of policy. - But besides tliese incontrovertible 
reasons against such chimerical expectations from 
this usurpation, it is pruived by iBe f6 \e of 
truth and example in-the conduct of the uSlirpcrs 
themselves throughout the preceding pages^ 
When the power and jurisdiction of Borne wp^e 
absolute and supine in Ireland; w]^.n the pope’s 
nuficio exereis^ sovereign authority; what ad>> 
yaptages did the catholic body derive ? Nunc: 
but completely the reverse. The 'wj^ple .capocil 
of its nuncio, its cleCgy, and its asae^blt^, exhi- 
bited a miserable ii^itb of exclusivO^a^l^eD and 
avarice for the sole ^ the.^^j^^dr^ The 

reab.advantages df’^||^|^8h'v,caiWiies',;i,o^ th® 
favom'able opi^rtunij^l ' i^r a lettlenlent-. of 
.rei^onable meaeiirer between the state and ;4ibiii> 
were despised, opposed, and rejected, amidst, 
the most extravagant plans of Romish amhitipif 
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tind avurice. And thus the ruin of our monarch 
and monarchy was accelerated : and Ireland was 
deluged with blood. The catholics were injured 
in the opinions of the worlds and in the estimation 
iof the statcj so deeply^ that the impression conti- 
nued throughout succeeding times to depriv^ 
them of the dearest rights of subjects. 

But it is the duty of truth and justice to repeat 
what has been already mentioned in the preceding 
pages ,* that cither through want of knowledge, 
m defect of discrimination, odiumAUd imputation 
have becu cast generally upon the catholics, 
which should in candour and equity have been 
rolled upon the ambition and avarice of papal 
power. The holy See made some of this body the* 
tools of its' temporal views under the delusion of 
personal interest, and spiritual agency in the cause 
of Heaven. JRortifsh connexitm 'has done more 
injury to the civff iittetesis of the'ebtholics of these 
realms, 'than all their doctrinal principles could 
ever hgVe oo^asiPned., 
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APPENDIX. 

CHAP. XVII. 

Pope Plus the VL sends his solemn benediction in 
n Pri^ for a Publication setting fo7'th the-r'-ah- 
ness a]id xcickedness of the usurpation ofbupre-’ 
mactj and Ter/iporftl Authorily ooet' Sovereigns ; 
its subversion ; Supremacy of Kings and Au~ 
tliority of Bishops free from Papal poxver ; the 
Bond of Social Obligation ; Papal Suprcmaci/ 
not a Principle of Catholic Religion ; Us Aboli* 
lion the ba 4s of Conciliation. 

Some important information^ wfakh has bc^n 
the result of research after this vOrk was r(nn- 
mitted to the press, and could not thpreforc be in- 
troduced in its proper place> shall 1^ here sub- 
mitted to the part^illar attention of tlm reader. 
It comes with authority of great weight ; And 
bearing directly upon the' foint of papal usur* 
patioD> and royal sujHromaeyj demonstrates the 
consistency of the latter with catholic prin- 
ciples, in a mariner so forcible, that it might fisc 
at once 'its legitimacy in any catholic mtDd,^how 
rigid soever, had it not been already established 
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upon a basis too broad to be shaken ; natnejy, the 
fundamental principles of Christianity^ and the 
laws of nature and of nations. 

The authority now to be brought forward is no 
less than that of the Abbe Roy, prothouotary to 
the pope ; and the authority of the pope him* 
self, Pius VI. ^ 

A history of the Cardinals, dedicated to the 
King of France, was published by the Abbe 
Roy, who was not only prothopotary to the so- 
vereign pontilF, but priv}' counsellor to the Prince 
Bishop of Liege. It contains a statement of 
facts demonstrating the usurpation of supremacy 
by the popes ; upon the subversion of which the 
G^lican church was raised. The weakness and 
wickedhess of that usurpation, and the justice 
and necessity of its subversion, are set forth in 
glowing circumstances the Abbe. Pope 
Pius Vf . by a brief which is prelij(cd to this work, 
c.xpccsaes bis great pleasure to the Abb4 on his 
publishing it, embraces him with paternal charity, 
and hoping it will prove oh honour to hithself 
and a glory to the. church, affectionately bestows 
upon him, in thia forihal instrument, bis aposto- 
lical ben^ietioii as the pledge of his kindness. 
To such approbation on^ the part of bis holiness 
and such facts on the pari of his apostolical 
officer, no comment need be added ;; a short ex- 
tract fi qm,the work itself will’fnrnish most sat is- 
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factory evidence of its nature, and of its unao* 
swerable authoiity upon this sul^cct. 

" Rome ha^ been the sport of times and events, 
and has passed through all the periods of great- 
ness and decline. Like to the flux and reflux of 
the ocean, it has sometimes transgressed its 
Bounds, sometimes retired within its limits. Rut 
aspiring to the dominion of the universe, it be- 
came its own destroj er, and exhibits the great- 
est example of the ravages of fate.” 

“ From the accumulated ruins of diflerent go- 
vernments, to which profane Rome bad been sub- 
ject, arose a power of peace and salvation; but 
human weakness soon mixed with spiritual go- 
vernment, and the man forgot that he was a mi- 
nister of God. He wished to art as man ; the 
patrimony of St. Peter soon augmented by ac- 
cumulated treasures and immense donations ; and 
the chiefs of- the church joined temporal soye- 
reignty to spiritual authority.” 

*'iLoadcd with riches, covered with honors, 
and proud of their possessions, some papal sove- 
reigns dared perhaps to persuade themselves, that 
they could raise up ancient ftossfc and rule after 
its example over the universe. They jaid their 
ra^ hands upon the crowns of other sovereigns.” 

" Gregory VIL renewing the pretensions of 
some of his predecessors, dared to maintain that 
the holy See had temporal authority over kings, 
that they were his vassals and tributaries, that be 
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could dispose of their crowns according to his 
option^ and release tlieir subjects from th'eir oaths 
of fidelity.” 

** ^le wrote to the emperor, Henry IV., I 
shall die or 1 will take your life end empire.” 

“ The rulers and magistrates of Sardinia havr 
idg treated the ri^its which he wished to usurp 
©■yer them and their country, as ohimorical, he 
menaced, them with war aided by the Normans 
and Lombards, and to involve their country in 
blood and fire. , 

" Instructions, the most revolting, were given 
by him to the legates whom he sent into Spain ; 

you will declare there,” said he, " that I 
should prefer Spain to he occupied by the Sara*- 
COBS, rather than by Christians, who refuse to do 
mo homage." 

** Ales^ander VI. by a, bull bearing date the 
^li Atay, 150‘i,'gave the West-Indies lo Ferdi- 
nand ,i^ing of Arragen ; and the East Indies to 
the Prince of Portugal.” 

Julius II. declared by his excommunication 
of Louis ^LIL, Ihe throne of France to be va- 
cant, and gave, to the first who could possess 
himself it. 

Sijetus Quintus su’d Gregory IX.1V. made 
all their efforts to strip the House of Bourbon of 
itfa inheritance, and to fix the crown of France in 
the HottJe of Lorraine.” 
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" The popes Mereuot satisfied to behold sove- 
reigns on tlicir kuees, liki: children, iiaploiing the 
^ assistance of their spiritual father ; they would 
be also their temporal despots, and humble them 
to the precarious and submissive conditiou of 
tributaries, lieutenants, and subjects/’ 

“ Pontifical authority passed as infallibly, and 
sacerdotal power had usurped civil legislation. 
All the members of this church, encouraged by 
the ambition of tbeic chiefs, claimed, each iu his 
sphere, a portion of supnme poiver ; bishops as 
proud of their ricHes as, of their dignity, held the 
first placi'<' among princes, presided over aspem^ 
blies of the nation, judged kiogs and people ; and 
while with one hand they humbly balanced the 
incense pot of the Levites, with the oUicr they 
brandished the glistening sword of th^& warrior,” ^ 

" Gregory .VII. pretended that it belonged to 
the pope alotteio wear imperial ornaments.” 

" During the jubilte of 1200, Boniface VIII. 
made numerous cavalcades in Borne, with a 
sword by his sido,” 

" Julius il, with a cuirassc on hUback, march- 
ed at the head of a s^uadre.u of troops that he 
kept in pay.” 

" 'fhere are some, bishops, who ofliciate pon- 
tifieally with tibe badges of a warrior deposited 
near the lamb without spot. The Bishop of Ca-, 
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bors b as always the gloves and gauntlets on the 
altar.’* 

“ The treasurer of the cathedral of Ncvew, 
has the right to assist booted> spurred^ and his 
sword by his side." 

“ Ecclesiastical tyranny bad arrived to such a 
point that Pope John Vltl. even when a fugi- 
tive, holding council at Troyes, dared to pub- 
lish the following canon, more insolent than un- 
usual at that time, but a most surprising testi- 
mony of the Vreakness of the authority of kings. 
nepomrs of Ms world must treat bishops here- 
after with the greatest respect, and consequently 
they wW, not have the presumption to sit before 
them unless TitBv command it. They bad for- 
gotten whet their master said. Render unto Ccesar 
that which is Ccesar's. But Boniface Y III. main* 
tained that there was no other Cmar, nor king of 
the Romans, hut the soverdj>n p 07 if(f. At length, 
however, tlie Cassars reclaimed what was their due ; 
and hetice these continual conflicts of authority 
and jurisdiction^ which raised up both the throne 
and the altar : hence those frightful disorders, 
which inftided add stained with blood many ages 
ofthechwtihX, ^ 

** But ecclesiastical authority, proves how true 
it is, that the highest point, of haughty grandeur 
as often the nearest approach to humiliation." 
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After stating these and other facts^ which caus- 
ed the supremacy of Rome to sink into humilia- 
tion, and the Gallican church to arise, the Abbe 
proceeds to investigate a question of great im- 
portance to the French cardinals ; and the prin- 
ciple laid down by him, is immediately applica- 
ije to the Irish catholic clergy, but of much 
more force than in the French case, on account 
of the great and obvious difference of the cir- 
cumstances. 

“ Ecclesiastical persons, althdugh su^ect to a’ 
power independent of the king, in whose state 
they have been born or naturalized, continue 
notwithstanding to be the subjects of their king. 
They belonged to him before they belonged to 
the church : and the ueugiovs engagement 
ivkieh thei} (ontract is not valid, but in so much 
as it neither afeeCts nor injures this first and 
NATURAL depeno'ance. Such is the concordat that 
reason and the iipitit of order have dictated to the 
two powers,” ( France and Rome ; alluding to 
the abolition of the papal suprem^y in France 
by the establishment of the Gallican church) 

whose connection is now founded upon that 
of civil society with religion. By which a sove^ 
reign can, when necessary, reclaim the services of 
his ecclesiastical sutdoets : and those ecclesiastics, 
by obedience to their sovereign, fulfil the law' of 
God. • 
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" lie who serves liis king and country well, 
must meii^ piaiec: and the vkurchf so much in- 
terested in the peact and happiness of slates, far 
from disapproving such eonduct in eoclcsias-' 
ties, idll haietr applaud the choice of such 
persons.” 

Can the Romyi bishops of these realms, 
direct contradiction to such authority, deny their 
lawful king to be supreme? Can they maintain 
that, the 6rst great bond of human obligation to 
social authority is not attachment or obedience ? 
"VVrfl they, instead of supporting the indeptn- 
donte, as it is their bounden 'duty, resist the 
power of the ei^eoutive sovereign, who re- 
presents the mty'csty of the nation, and is in- 
vested with its august and supreme authority ? 
But ikis hardly possible that such misconceptions 
will n^i vanish before< tlie light, of truth, which 
guides men to conviotiou. And it is trusted that 
a wispi just, and benevolent spirit of conciliation 
will induce the catholic ecclesiastics to come 
forward generously and with ,|ny to the assist- 
ance of the state. They owe an account of their 
talopts to their king and country, as well as to 
the religion which they arc ministers.* But 

^ > 

^ JtJit compte de ses taleiWi auta^t^ 

Bince et ^ U qu* a ia Jlebgioa il asi J^inistrc/* — 

4bl6 
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tliR rij>’lus and intorests of flicir king and comifry 
as well as of their religion, all unite i>n this occa ■ 
^sioii. For nolonly the supremacy of all so\'t ‘reigns, 
but the authority of every eatholic bKho;*, is 
.established, free and uncontrolled In/ the jw/r*, 
11^)011 Iho fiiiidatnental principles of ciiristiiuiity, 
oithodov councils, and primitive fathers.- 'I’he 
.supremacy of British kiii^ !s further established 
upon the great basis of our vemTalilebtws before 
and since Christianity, The exercise of supre- 
macy by our Saxon, Norman, and Plaulagehet 
soiercigns and their successors, is e.stablished by 
authentic records. The ex press abolition of papal 
encroachnients and usurpation is established by 
our statutes ; and the enactment, that to denjj the 
/(7ng'.v supremacy is treason, is at once a corro- 
borative proof of the legitimacy of the right of 
supremacy, and a too true though constructive 
evidence of its necessity. 

By the great principles of the laws of nature 
and of' nations, there can be but one supreme 
power : and that one being the king over all his 
subjects, the whole must contain its parts, and 
"consequently ecclesiastical subjects are included. 
No assmiqition of any profession or sut^equ’ent 
duty can invalidate or destroy the first great bond 
of social obligation, and personal relation as sub- 
ject. And over all ecclesiastical functions thus 
assumed in these realms the king, as supreme. 
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kas legiHinate authority : and being the lawfui 
bead, has full power to direct and control. 

If it be lawful, therefore, and it is indisputably 
so, that the king should have supreme authority 
over the protestant church in his realms, with 
respect to the principles of which church there is 
no cause for dread on the part of the crown, ijbr 
just warrant for apprehension ; how much more 
reasouablc and necessary is it for tlie king to have 
supremacy over the popish church in his domi- 
nions, on the part of which the examples of 
ruinous and unnatural hostility form the blackest 
stains upon our annals, daring centuries ? 

It appears that, both before and since the epoch 
of the Reformation, the king’s supremacy has 
been acknowledged by the beads of the catholic 
church ill these' realms. And men have only to 
open their ey^, and the truth must rush in upon 
their understanding to convince them further, by 
the long existing precedent of the Gallican 
church in France, which has been uniformly and 
uninterruptedly recognized duUng a succession of ^ 
popes. No prdof can be stronger than this fact, 
and none more satisfactory, to establish not only 
the truth and validity of this principle of the 
king’s.supremacy, but likewise the recognition of 
it on the part of the popes. Surely then; a like 
rece^nitioii is admissible on the part of the catho- 
lic prelates in these realms.. And besidesjyrben a 
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King of France, by uniform and uninterrupted 
example, down through past to prdseut times, 
has rejected the supremacy of the pope, both 
being catholics ; should not a protestant king, 
a fortiori, reject the supremacy of the pope, who 
is the enemy of his religion ? And since the 
popes ha>c so long renounced such pretended 
claims to supremacy, how can catholic bishops 
at this day maintain that the papal supremacy is a 
principle of their religion ^ Principles are fixed 
and iinmutaule, for they aic essential truths; and 
truth is eternal. But the supremacy of the pope 
is neither eternal, nor fixed, nor immutable; 
therefore it is not a truth, whether we search for 
it in reason or religion, in piecept or in practice. 
But the d iiiger of an usurpation so chimerical, 
and an absurdity so extravagant, as an imperium 
in imperio, has appeared obviously in the preced- 
ing pages, b> a mats of testimony sufficient to 
excite wonder, astonishment and melancholy. 

The pope’s «uitfcniacy bus been demonstrated 
to be an usurpation, ^^not only over these realms, 
but all realms : over every king, and over every 
catholic bishop who has felt its exercise. But 
the strongest instruments of even ctitholie autho- 
rity have laid the axe to the very root of papal 
supremacy;, while that of the king is upheld by 
the greftt ^irinoiples of the pritnitive church, by 
•ur laws4nd constitution, and by catholic precs- 

A A 2 
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dents in our own and other nations. It is esta- 
blished in truth and justice : and it Is of vita! 
neccssi tj. 

If seven hundred \cars of uniform and lament- 
able proofs can demonstrate the necessity of any, 
mcasuro, this question of the pope’s supremacy M'jll 
be put to final rest. So long has christianit_) ,whK.h 
is a niild and endearing bond of benignity, been 
debased, by the incorrigible and perverse ainbilioii 
of popes, into the desolating instrument of reli- 
gious and civil dis^coid, betweep fcllow-country- 
mcn and fellow Christians. Tlie great authority 
of facts, founded upon the uniforin evidence of 
centuries, must make an impression ou the hearts 
and minds of men, like the sage admonitions of 
ages and of nations. They have traced for us with 
all the clearness and force of truth, these uniform- 
troubles to their causes; aud in these uniform 
causes, they have discovered to us tlic obvious 
means of terminating such horrid and deplorable 
efieefs. These mean^ are, a total abolition of the 
$nprcmacy of the pope, caj^ed for by the imperi- 
ous voice of, jii.sticc and policy, as a measure of 
important add vital necessity ; and as the, wise 
^d solkl bi^is of ponciliation between protestants 
aud catholics. 
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T/in following ciratmfitances aii^ recorded hjj WhitJoche^ 

tS'C. &iC* 

In^ tijc year 6.3, <lie rci^n of Arvirajs^us, than 

whom non<‘ was more valiant in war, none more meek 
in peace, the cjospcl w^as lirst pieuclicd in lirilairi by 
Joseph of Arimatlica, ami eleven men of the disciples 
of Philip. 

William, Duke of Normandy, drew most of the ^reat 
princes laiid nobles of France to j<du with him in the 
invasion of En£*'land, besides Germans and Flemings, 
and the Pope’s blessin^^ on a banner, with one of St. 
Peler^s hairs in it. William promised if he got 
England, to hofd it of the apostolic S^ee. 

When William Rufus was hunting, a messenger 
brought him word that his City and Castle of 
would be taken by the enemy if not relieved in a few 
days. He asked which way Mans lay, and tiirning 
Ills horse that way, rode straight to Dartmouth. If is 
servants told him he must stcfy for provisions and men* 
He answered, Those that love me will follow mcy and so 
rode on. At partiuputh, Vvhen be would have gone on 
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board a the master dissuaded him, because of tlie 
ill \veiilher ; he would go on, 5113 ^ ing, You >?€Xfr heard 
of a king that was (Irow7tcti. He came in time to relieve 
Mam^ and took prisoner the Count de la Flesche^ who*^ 
besieged it; and the Count vapouring siricl, that if he 
had bten at lihtrtj/^ he would haxe left the I'nig hut little 
land. The king hearing of this, set the C; unt at liber/y, 
gave him a good horse, and bade him do hiswofst: 
which act so overcame tJic Count, that he made peace 
with him. 

He feasted his nobility in his in’W Hall at JVest- 
minsler^ whoicwilh he lound fault hu being too littte, 
and fitter fora chamber than a liaiKor a King. 

Henry 1. granted that a elergynian should not be 
called before a temporal judge but ibr onlters of the 
trust, or his lay fee. 

Ill the reign of iStephen, tl^e Ernjns'ss Maude pro* 
mised ihe Po|:e’s legate that ill lelslioprics and abbies 
i&tiould be at his disjjosal, and the legate and clergy 
therefore elected her queen. Such were the troubles, 
that with the ponnissiou of Stcpiicn, 1 1 17 castles were 
built for defence. 

Henry II. — When Beckei was (old that the king had 
n 6word sharper than his cross; he replied, ‘‘ The 
Ring’s sword wounds carnally, but mine strikes spiritu- 
ally, and sends the soul to bell. 

The Archbishop of Sens writes to the Pop(' to raise up 
ecclesiastical power for revenge of Becket’s assassina* 
tion at the altar, and says, lie was appoinlctl over 
pations and .kingdoms, to hwd their kings in fetters^ 
and their nobles in ^nanades of iron: thaty/// power in 
Hfii^AytiN and Earth was given to his apostleshipr 

Ricbfird the 1st, to raise money foti^bc Uoiy wars. 
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«nl(l the crown lands, and amoniy them the ra^nor of 
f'lidborou^h, to the Bishop of Durham, jesting, that of 
an old Bisho[3 he had made a new Earl, who liad, by 
\hat purchase, tlie palatinata. 

John directed tlie Bishop of Norwich to be elected 
lirch bishop of Canterbury by the monks, w'hich the 
Pope controverted. 11.^ wrote to the ro])e Hint ngiand 
yiMcd more profit to Rome than all the kingdoms else 
»>n this side tho Alps : that he would stnml to thelil)erty 
of his crovvu to dealli, and ^hicaiened to stop the j)aiis- 
age to Itoiue. 

flenry IM. oau‘'<‘d the Pope's exact ions in England 
tti \v: iif'tifii d at the Co.iimil of ( 4 >ons; this vso vexed 
Ins dial he said, It is fit we make an end 

Vith the riap.cror, (htitwc may crush these petty kings, 
lor d'iig^>n oneci des/roved, these lesser snakes will 
be tredden uruK r toot/' 

I'lie king to his wants sell:3 his plate, and 

jewels t.t the crown : and being told Ui<; city of Londoa 
had bought them , he paid, it was an inexhaustible 
giilph, and if f)cia JMs\ trca.'-iuo w'ere to be sold^tliey 
would surely buy i / 

Edward I. called a parliament at Salisbury, of hie 
nobles, without admission of any clergyman ; and re- 
quires some of his lords to go to his wars in Gascoigne^ 
his brother being dead there. They excused themselves. 
The king in anger threatened that if they did not go, 
he would give their lands to others.’* ' Whereupon 
BohuD, High Constable, and Bejod, Marshal *of Eng- 
land, declared that if the king, went in person, they 
would attend him, else not. Tlie king being much 
offended, the Earl Marshal said, He would go with 
the king^ and march in the vanguard 9 as by right hli 
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ought to do.” The king replied, Ifc should go ^vitli 
any other, though the king went not in person.’" The 
said, He would not,” 'I’l'e king swore by an 
ouih, Sir Eiirl, you shall either go or luing.” 

I swear,” said the Iwirl, by the same o rdi, I aid 
ueitlier go nor hang,” And so without leave he went^ 
away. 

Kdward lI.^The queen makes a pro{.laina<i<)n t|^iat 
j lot h big should be taken from any subject without pay- 
ing r'^ady nieuv-y, under i-enalty for taking to the value 
ot .3d. to loi-e a iinger, t)d. the hand, and 12d. the 
head; and {bat whosoever should bring to i he queen 
tlie head of young Spencer, should Jiave S?{ 031. And 
thus' she makes head against her own head, and con- 
ducts an innocent son against his father Edwaid Hi. 

Tlie I^>,ench king had prepan^d a navy of 200 sail : 
Kdward ciicouutered* them with an equal, number, and 
utterly defeated (hem. lie took and sunk all their 
ships, and slew 3l),()00 men. Many of the Krejieli 
leaped into the sea : v/htreupon tlie French king’s 
jester (set on to give him nodre of this (li>a‘^ter) oflen- 
times said . before the king, Towanlly Kiiglishmni! 
Dastardly The king asked him TF/ny? 

3’bc jesler replied, Tliey dun t not fcap out of their 
fhip.s into the sea, as our brave Frenchmen did by 
\Yliich the king got iutiuiatiori of this overthrow. 

, Henry VIJ, — sent a hallowed A&Jorrf, and 
rap ol maintenance to the ting ; which was received 
w ith gre^t solemn ity aiid glory. 

In 1363, Eliza belli proposed to Mary Queen of Scots, 
to marry Robert Dudley, and. she should be* declared 
1* i ir of tlie cr iwivof Eugiand, if Elizabctli died without 
i©suc. The Scots disdained the* matclij| aikl told Mary, 
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that in England Mliat one parliament cfuictcd^ another 
parliamouj: repealed, therefore she v»as not to trust to 
them. She had in the mean thms much trouble in 
Scotland, between papLts and prote?,Uinfs. She sat m 
person to lipar causes, and adultery was death, 

and other good laws were enacted by her, 

1571. A prodigious earthquake iu llenr.jro 
aji ill aiul rock removed with much noist% and ciuru J 
w ith it trees, and sheep folds, and hocks of she •[?. 

Dr. Story was indicted tor constdting with a con- 
jurer how to raise rehellion in Irelaiul. Te nh'vied 
that he wms the King ofSpaiids subject. Vet because 
no mail can rcnoiincc the country where !ic was born, 
luvr abjure bit) piincc of his own pleasure, he was cou- 
tlenined and executed as a traitor. 

When the Queen’s Coiirscl required the Lord Sb‘ward 
to pronounce the ^entcncc against the Diikeoi' Norfolk, 
which he did with tears in his eyes, to be drawn, 
li.'inged, and quartered ; to which the duke said with 
great courage, Sentence is pronounced against me 
as a traitor, 1 trust in God, and the queen, anti ( hope 
that when I am excluded your company, 1 shall enjoy 
better in ifeaven: I will prepare myself to undergo 
death : this one thing 1 request,^ that the queen will 
shew herself irterciful to niy children and servaixts’, and 
see my debts paid.” 

The Pope earnestly entreated Henry VI If. to entet 
into the Holy League against the French. He con* 
sented, but first inlerpos<;d as an umpire. HiS mediation 
was rejected. Moved by this, and by a dedre to regain 
the ancient rights of England, Henry sent Iu§ herald 
Clarencieux into France, roughly detnandkig the 
duebfes of Normandy, Guienne, Main, and Anjou, 
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and with them tfic crown of France, lie then sent certain 
nobles before him, and afterwards followed hinis*elfj to 
Icrouan.'vc, where he raised his royal standard of the 
red Dragon, and invested the town with a siege. Hither 
the Emperor Maximilian repaired ; and to the great 
honour of lleiiry, entered. into his pay, bearing tliccross 
of St, George, with a rose, the king’s badge, as hjs 
faithful soldier. . ( 

Louis advanced to Amiens with his army, and deter- 
mined to throw relief Into Terouanne. Fontrailies ap- 
peared at the head of eight hundred horsemen, cacli of 
whom carried a sack of gunpowder behind him, and 
two quarters of bacon. With this. force he made a 
sudden and unexpected irruption into the Englisli 
camp, and snrmoutijing all resistance, advanced to the 
fpsse of tlic tow n, when each horseman threw dow n his 
burtli<m. They immediately returned in a gallop, and 
were so fortunate as to break again through the English, 
and to sustain little or no loss in this dangerous at- 
tempt. But the English liad, soon after, full revenge 
for this insult. Henry having received intelligence of 
the approach of llie French cavalry, who had advanced 
to protect this incursion of Foatraillcs, ordered some 
Iroops to pass the Li% in order to oppose them. The 
cavali;^ of France consisted chiefly of gentlemen, who 
had behaved with great valour in many desperate 
actions in Italy ; yet being over-awed by the appear- 
ance and conduct of the English, they took to flight, 
lust six of'lheir standards, and many of their officers of 
distinction. The Duke of Ldngueville, who com- 
manded the French, was made prisoner by Sir John 
Clarke, upon whom the king conferred the arms of 
LongueyjUe, to be worn as an honourable addiUoh t# 
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his own, ar.d as a monumciif and reward of (he victory 
of Spurs, 1513.^' This action is sometimes called the 
battle offuiinegate, from the place where it was fonijht, 
on the 16(h of Anc;nst, but^9rc commonly the battle 
of Spurs, because liie Fren^,iOn that day, made more 
fcUse of their spurs than of their swords or military wea- 
pons. + Chevalier Bayard, however, after having per- 
foiiued prodigies of valour in the contest, finding he 
could not escape, chanew! to cast his eyes on an Kng- 
lisli (dVicer, wlio had retire:! torcposc himself afh r (he 
fatigue of the day, Yield,” said Bayard, fjr you 
die I” The otHJjr imagining that Bayard was supported 
by a bovly of soltUers, asked tlio name of his captor. 

I am the Chevalier Bayard,” said lie, and now, in 
niy lurii, I harreuder myself prisoner to you.” Soon 
after, Bayard proposed ti> leave the English camp, and 
return to liis friends ; but his captor opposed this, unless 
he would pay a ransom. And wher said ihiyard, 
is the ransom which, on your side, you owe to rnc ?” 
This odd dispute was broiigljt before Henry V'lfl. who 
, in person commanded the EiiglisU array, and he ad- 
judged that no ransom should be paid by eilbi r party, 
(Fie de Baj/ard}. The French engaged in this dis- 
graceful combat were all cavalry, and the best warriors 
in the iiati m : the Duke de liOiigueville, the Clievalier 
Bayard, I'ayettc, &c. Scc.^^fJIt^rberl,) 

After so considerable au advantage, the king, who 
was at the head of a complete army of 60,000 men, 
might have extended his cpmjuest to thegates of Paris. 

* Camden’s KemaiiH, and Records of the College of Arms^ 
marked Phil. No. 32-15. 


t ilunie. 
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iV^VM wi? flic Fundi n»<ioi n c^’U i oi vi 

lc‘^s cur < (i< ^upI i( >f «»afns< tlio lovurtM 

4 »i M « f l il' (\ 1)1 IM<I 1* on iMTY M ! . IVfd- 
i)y(it»iMdd it nil r f Pans, vim b li< vtd tiu n ^ ‘ u s 
< KJK aVd (y tiK n, an > It nc i o( ni approadnn ; 

<M»n , V»n lo dislob*^, it J^i mi 

ionliT ifbjidtluiv ifitaVr Ht lilt'} nnl | lot ction. 

di td Wlntlot \ , th i( i)it kill j’, rt \ ( mi( s 

II t liivm^ Im'mi Mdlifunt to up| !' pioii s iit , ot 
Ins l.vountt, n»iius t, ni oiiln to rns. niontv tor Ins 
c\j)tiKiS, a iMw (idpr ot hnord , in number w is 
nntk ii« \< »n tit «»fr to baton'*, ^vho r*iust jn^ 10 )0l. 
<ach foi Oi 11 liojioun T*i( morn w »s put ndnl toi 
lti( in untenanre oi l\)ii(s in lit I ml, c * d tlicu loir, «i 
blood} band, or a nid I nd, <^nlc', r, *i 

Icstirnony ol tluu irall inf n litn , to M (d, » is to bo 
1)0!M I)} tlitm as llkir distincUoi . Out hai any of 
tliisinouv iiiivt 1 m In 1 ih L * 

llu land p(MC( r pt vi »j in (be fb nu' of J ( ids 
for thcsubutPs n b' , \\ s inbiniiitid b}^ the Fail 
ot Auindtl with tln> ^cjv\: "•' My I oid, wli* n tin '^e 
iloit!i:»s wtre d uiij, your airceO )is miv kc^pmii^ 
Silicc]) SjM Mt tr rt |)lit d, “Mbtn inyanctslcia weie 
Ktepiin> biuip, }our anctb<ois wiie plotOng tiea- 

bOIl.” 

In Ills anger against dr. Cd) ol (be btddiamber, 
<0 wboiii Ik thou^bt lie had d< lucre d some pipers 
about the Spanish treaty, i\h*di he nis'^cd, 'md fub 
dtnied thb luvuu( ol ihun, the kin<» knkod him . and 
afU rwaids iiudnii:* bis papeis, and Ins eiior, he kneel- 
ed to Giby and noild not rise till he bid paidoiicd 
him. 


♦ llunu. 
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AcconliiiflT to Sir Philip \rarv/ick, <h« affairs of 
Chillies I. rlecIiiK'il bliortly a({i.r baflle orXewbury- 
In A\hirh fell that brive yonrg i’csrlof Carnarvon, 
■who had lie lived, probibiy woruid hisve b«v»» as 
great an exaihpleoi virtue, aseve.r lie had been b»‘f>reof 
Vxtravaganry ” And ijerc too \va5; cxtinit-d hod (Jjar fine 
fltftre, iliat made splendid Hic excellent soul of the 
L(frd FanlLhmd, llicn Secretary of Stale, vvhoi:,e cou- 
rage cavrv(ulliim too far in this engagement. 

Here likewise fell that iiiost courageous and loyal 
young Lord, the Earl of Sunderland, whose family of 
Spencers was ever sound in its root, and numerous 
branches, • 

Shortly after, yonng Sir Henry Vane, and Stephen 
Marsimll, the grt'al aivhiepiscopal presbyter, here got 
into Scotland, when the king’s miscarrying at Glouces- 
ter, and the Duke of Newcastle, at Hiill, wi(h some 
Ollier advantageous pro’ osil ions, iikedonathaii’. f)sting 
a little liorn^y upon the point <if his wand, opened the 
Scots’ eyes, and renewed tlieir fainting resolutions ; 
and they fou';d and said, It was as reasonable for 
them to assist the two Houses of Parliament in England 
iigainst the king, as it was for Queen Elizabeth to assist 
the Lf»rds of the congregation in Scotland, against the 
Queen of Scots. 

The Scots march into England to assist the Parlia- 
ment, who strengthening Essex and Waller, sent them 
out with two considcrabk armies to besiege the king, if 
he shouW stay at Oxford, or to fight him in ca^-e t!»cy 
should drivehiminto the fi^Ul, Prince Rupert then being 
absent. But the king taking a re^olnlion not to be 
besieged, and amusing Waller h\ a. strong party of 
horse under the command of the Bail of Clcavelaud, 
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a nobleraan of daring- courage^, full of induslry iind 
activity, as well as firm lojally, and usually success- 
ful in what he attempted: he^ so bravely bearded 
Waller, that the king in the -mean time, who had 
carried this design with all sccrccy, with a well selected 
body of librse and foot, marched out of Oxford to-^ 
1\'ards Wor.ccster : when the Earl of Cleavelaiul at a 
certain rendezvous joined him ; and Essex and Waller 
finding thcra.cclvcs deceived, and believing, that the 
king would march to join with Prince Rupert ; and 
having no good intelligence between themseives, they 
resolved, that Essex should mai*<jh into the west, and 
W aller follow the k i iig* • 

Waller was a man of more courage, and reckoned 
a good soldier, than of good fortune : for the year 
before he received a considerable loss at Landsdown 
fight, by tlic Lord Ilopton, not far frorn Bath : though 
in that fight fell fh{it excellent person, Sir Bevil Green-* 
vill, a man of great integrity, courage, and interest in 
bis country. But a small accident did much mischief 
that day to. the Lord HoptonV party : for the greatest 
parLbf his ammunition took fire, and he himself waw 
much singed and defaced by it : and os for want of pow- 
der he was forced to march unto Pevizes. : which W aller 
coming to understand ^ be took, courage again, and 
came to besiege (lopton there : and had not the king 
soon sent the . Lord Wilmot, and Carnarvon, to 
release him, he hod not l)een in . a posture to defend 
himself. But here the king’s, forces at Round way>- 
Down, bravely charging h|m, gave Bim an entire dc* 
feat. \ \ * 

He had not much better luck this year in the pursuit 
of the king: for the king understanding, that Essex was 
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marched into the west, suddenly turns back upon him, 
and at Cropredy bridge (which Waller would have 
forced) (he king defeated him. How it came about, 
•most men seem ignorant ; but the Lord Wilmot, (hen 
t General of the horse, was that day twicetaken prisoner ; 
^iiul Sir William Boteler, a gentleman of extraordinary 
jzeal to liis Majesty’s service ; and Sir William Clarke, 
hi^ countryman, of the same affijctioiis, by cxlraor- 
din-ny service, that day signalized their deaths. 

The king marched into Cornwall, and the conclusion 
of the war must have been as glorious to tiicir master <is 
it was fatal, had not the Earl of Newcastle affeefed iii- 
depeiulencj", and Wilmot borne too much kindness to 
Essex, or Goring turned wantonness into riot, and 
riotisli madness. The king’s army was ruined in the 
north, but the prince marched to the relief of Newark. 
Had all garrisons been managed as this was, by that 
excellent person, Mr. Sutton, afterwards Lord Lexing- 
ton, the war on his Majesty’s part had been more suc> 
cessful. 

York was besieged, but prince Rupert appeared and 
raised the siege; but a mortal wound was given to the 
king’s affairs. This proceeded from the unfortunate 
pen of Lord Digiby, who indeed was a well accom- 
plished gentlemaU, and of great parts, natural and ac- 
quired ; and now Secretary of State, he was as gallant 
with his sword, as eminent with hk tongue or pen ; but 
bad likewise so much of a romantic spirit, that as the 
Lord Bacon says, there are some things, which have 
more wonder in them than worth.” At the battle of 
MarstoU moor, 9d Jufy, 51644, Goring routed Fairfait) 
but the prince’s horse failing in their accustomed yalour, 
Cromwell^ who had experience of what import a good 
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rt\srrve wis in, (lie day of battle, came ami turned (lie 
toile; and thoiljs^h the Marquis of NtMVcasilc’s foot 
Mood like a wall, y<?t he mowed them down like a nicu- 
cl:»v/. So as Prince Rupert ^vaa forced (o march pjfT to-* 
ward Chester, with jfliC debris of the army, about 6000 
horse ; and the Marquis of Newcastle, with the Lordr 
Fidcoiibridg^, aud Sir Hugh Choniley, and many mere 
took shipping at Scarborough, and some transported to 
Hamburgh, \ ork, SumlejlaiKl : 'And the king wa^again - 
wors(efl at jVewbury, after wdilch followed in 1615, a 
project which cut the grass froni under the fcefpf the 
Prosbytevians : the sclf-deii) ing ordinance, for dis- 
carding all mcmbcfs'of cither house from all gainful, 
civily uml mililary eniploymont.' : for saiuts must not be 
self seekers, dr iuen of this world. 

The issue of the baUle of Naseby was, tlmt Prince 
Rupert routed Fairfax’s left wing, commanded by 
Irelon; bid Cromwell falling upon Sir Marmadukc 
Langdale, who cominafidcd the left wing, carried the 
day, and made a very great siaughter. And after this 
day, mav say (h,ri;>ing’» party fell intocon- 

yulsip^i nmefce strong motions, wjnch wore but 

indications I fa dying Wly. . 

The king, like a hunted partridge j fled from ;one 
garijson to auottiory -until ho came to Newark;; 
in)d wi^h much lUfflculty and danger proceeded after- 
wards to , Mr. SJontrcville, (ho French 

envoy (\i out *court avetrj^iT, that if tl\o king would 
piit himself into the IiandfOt-jrtie Scots, he should be 
there safe, in ]»eVson, lidnO^, and odViscience : I know 
if , as hiivihg been dtsigned to be one t&kt shoujd attend 
bis Mijg'esty thither. He goes to the ScvHs, i^d they 
sell their king, lie is carried to no?mby-house, then 
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femovecl fiom place to place, ani at last brought to 
llampJon £ourt. From this hd piiTi^l^ withdrew^ 
attended by Ashl>mnham, Sir John Berkley, and Mr» 

* ‘William Legg. The ne vt Vrc heard of thetp was, that 
he was at r.iri-<biook Castle, al the IJe of Wight. If 
,it be lawful to conjecture, the choosing this place did 
not a rise from a bebefof either the king or Aslibornhapi 
in,lhc Governor, but from the failing of some vessel 
then expected. When I mentioned to the king that 
the world had an ill opinion of my friend Aaihbuio- 
ham's guiding him thither,! remember he freely re- 
plied, “ I do no way believe he was unfaithful to me; 
bat I think he wnni('d <‘Ourage at that time, who I never 
knew wanted it b< for<‘.” Many now ase their head-*, 
how they miaht employ their hands in delivering their 
imprisoned prince. Several counties by petitions, 
'ubscribed by multitudes, own the king even in this 
calamity t his cause made them coinraUseralc his i>er-< 
sun, and bis person made them willing to adveutnre 
themselves for his cause. The l4ondon apprentices 
have a rash transport of acal, and meet in great num- 
bers, and thei* word is, /’or God a»d £mg Chorlt^ t 
but oharmed, umf undisciplined, vere soon dispersed. 
The Scots enter Inland and were defeated near Pies- 
ton. Now wheif Ibe king had no earthly h<^, the 
parliament youetuafed to admit him to a treaty t and^ 
sent twelve commiaSon^ t^kim to the Isle of Wight,** 
The kifi^’a loud* aad gent^paea ofljjy atood about hw 
chui^/^twelib'l^ot tospeaii %word iabis sS&uptancei 
wi^Bt he angly ^putfd with ail the itwelvi^ coiamia- 

/ r * ^ 

Warwick ope of the commissk>neti»i ^4-ttere^ 

1^0 W )?^nai kwjmledge of the fw-th which fae rdl^ 

B B 
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sioners iipda several heads of their ])roposidofis, 
liijt if at any 4tnie the king found liirnself in need to 
ask a question, ot thjit any of his lords thought fit to 
advise lain inJiis oar to hesilate b fore he answered, 
he liiinsclf would retire into his own eIiaru‘V) : or one 
of us pennien, who stood at l\U chair praved lorn fioai ' 
the lords to do so : bjit inoic hhektv than this his atten- 
dants were not allowed. And I ik one day 1 v 

over-did himself: and it was upon tlio gicat aiticle, 
Whether he or the j^ailinment hegiUi ihe war, and hi 
effect at whose door the blood sliould lie ? Tlic kinic 
wouhl liavc evlinguished the whole di course b\ acts of 
oblivion to bodi side*?, or by taking an equal share- 
Bfit where u?ost guilt was, there was most tlPficuhy to 
satisfy : and by no means they would wave the expla- 
nation of this articlo. The king letiiii* i into hi » cham- 
ber, I tock the confidencetostep to my Lord N»odmm* 
berland>, and say to him — My good lord, remt'iular 
Jiow gracious this gooil prince has b^u n to you, and do 
you compassionate his dhtics'^es, and the strait he i< 
now in 

Reply.*— Sir^ in thte it is impossible fur me to do 
any thing ; for the ktng in this point is safe as king ; 
but we cuaiiuot be 

* Two replies which the king mat^o two gentlemen 
!l;hat day, were uteervlible : the one, to a geaflcrneu who 
/ is now- a lord^'“ Who pressed ^ifeomewlml nixm him 
hardly. . A, sAys h^, wcmld not 

offer tfiis you^sa^ | nor true Iqgipd’ ' ^ ^ . 

And he Wde anothr^ Untl of*, ingeni^. reply 
to Mr* Buckley, who was a g(?ntlemaWci|^tBiit {sfoiid, 
and nqw^.a commissioner; when hef‘;prnyed^^^^,feiBg 
4omakc iight use of this'lreatv, haying promfectl him 
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tliai if a lit^aly couM be procuied for btm, the ryalice of 
the devil* should not be able to break ii, tJondder,” 

says he, Mr. Buckley, if yoiji call this a treaty, 
whether il be not like tlio fray iu the comedy ; where 
the man comes out, a!id says, there hils l)cen a fray and 
no fia> ; and asked how that could be ? why, 
f a\s JieJ there hayc bc?n tliiee l)low» srivon, and I had 
all. fiOfdv, therefore, whether this be not a pa- 
Tsith 1 ( ^^se, Observe wdiethcr I have not granted abso- 
lak^ly mo->t of yoiir propositions, and wiih grcjd mo- 
di rat {o*\ limits d only some f«w of Ihem ; iip> , consider, 
wheth'^r >hu have made nle any one conctsMon, and 
Whe^h^r, et tliis«pies<‘nt irioment, you have rot con- 
fessed to me, that ilioii^'h upon anj proposition you 
were all cor < uiu nil v s-atisfied, yet till y cm had remitted 
them up to your supeuoi',, you had not aidliority lo 
concur \»A*h me v\ any oiiethuig^. 

Throu^rh the whole tUMty, managing all thus sin^jly 
liim&elf, he jihrw'id that he was \(ty conversant in di- 
vinity, law, and j>ood icason : insoinurk as one day, 
whilst I turned the kiiu^’s chair, winui he was about to 
rise, the Karl of Salisbuiy came smld[cnly upon me, and 
called me by my name, aud said, The king is wou-^ 
dcrfully iuiprovrtl.''^ 

Bcply. — ** No, my Lord, he wAs always so; but 
your loidship too late discerned it-’* 

Some few tlunes he said, which shewed the&e ehiinent 
Christian virtues in him, whitjh wm rarely Id be found 
nmong any sort of men : fbr' about Ihetetfet'* end of die 
treaty, dnditfg H Mice to IjedneffeOtOiil wish,” 
sayt he, h^ consulted nolioily Init uiy own self; 
for then, where lifjioiiour or conscience I could not 
havt? bdmpliecl, I could have eaily been pqisitive : fo^ 
' B b2 





•with Job I would vrilUttgly have chofieu mibeiy rather 
tiuin sin.” 

I never saw him shed tears but once, and he turned 
}ii 3 head presently aWay ; for he was then dictating to ' 
me somewhat in a window, and he was loth to be 
di'wriied; and the lords and gentlemen were then in* 
the room, thouch his back’was towards tliem, but 
I can safely take my oath, they were the b)gi><'at 
drops that ever I saw fall fiom an e^e: but lie lerol- 
lectcd hiiuseir, and soon stif'd them. WLin he was 
pressed by tire parlidineut roinbteis to give way for a 
small catechism for children, I will not,” says he, 

take upon me to determine all thtse text, you quote 
are tightly applied, and have lluir tuie iveiise given 
them; and I assure you, yenthmin, f •nouKl licence a 
catecUi*'nt at a venture sounci lot men, than I would for 
children; because they can judge for themselves s ami 
i make a great const ieuce to permit, tliat chlldieu 
should be couuptcd in their first principles.” 

f remember one evening (when I waited ott thAking, 
•wiUt the notes that passed that day, and then sometimes 
he would ease bipiself by some discourse on the by), 
his Majesty fold me, ** That he should be like a cap- 
tain that had defended a phice well,' and his supeiiors 
not being able to reUefo him, he had Imve to surrender 
|t ; but (replied he) though they cqnaot relieve me in 
the time T demand it» lot them relieve me when they 
t»n ; else I will held it outs till I make eome stone in 
this buil(ling"'my ,towbshwh« ir^,I do^twy* 

he) by the ohuroh bf ' 

' Ano^ertiim ^lUng-of 
piopoi^ns made to him about 
he 8a|4^ 
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Well (‘ajs he), t!i"y ■will ask so mueli, anti use it 
will, that the people ot J[2nj>lcm(l will lie otio tlity jfUd 
to relotlsje the poner they had taken fiom the crown, 

• where it is due j aiul I h,ive offended against them more 
in the things I have ffi.infed them, than in any thtng I 

• ever designed against them. 

• Whilst he was ni this durance, Mr. Herbeit slid, he 
was -wont to wnte on the bark of some papefs, tlic&e, 
or som% other verses of this nature 

Fallitur * fiegiO, quisqufs sMb Pnnripc credit 

SeiiiUuiii ; nunqo^in Iibert<i> gratiot e\tat, 

Quam sub ilege pu> . 

« 

Rebus in adversis facile * t » cmlcmiiere vitam ; 

Foititci die taut, qm mi ei e>e potest. 

Observing him to drink two parts watei and one 
sack, I presumed to ask Iiow he came to leave Fiench 
wine? fie told me — “ Ttiey afforded hinr not good, 
and then he thought this the betttr brewage, Nay 
(says he), whilst 1 have been here aitiong them, f havo 
wanted linens which, though J took no notice of, I 
never coinplamcd of.” 

Another time he looking out of his presenctyohamber 
window at Neiyport, 1 bedng in the room, he beckoned 
ine and shewed me in the street an old hftle cramphug 
man, and asked whether I knew him i ** No Sir, (said 1, 

I neversaw himbetore.” 1 shew him you, (says he) 
because that was thh bmt eompanioti f bad for three 
months together, in Chrubtoek castle, whw^e made 
myW ' , , 

Ddletidtdes, beoause it shews his disesteem of a connnon 
cotUrt'y^, it is not unworthy the relating of hint ? that 
One eveddng his d<^ scraping at the door, be commanded 
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tno to let in Gipsey ; whoreuinm I took the hoMucs^ to 
>ay, Sir, 1 perceive you love a preyhoinid bi'tler than 
you do a spanivl.” Yes (siiy^s In ). foi they o(|ually 
love their niabters, and yet do not flatter them bO 
much/* 

These, and some other p«issfi:;ea which I came to un- « 
derstand by the Bishop of London, Ih. Ju\on, lus f op- 
fessorat his ^leaUt, whiciiJ shall nt< ti(u>a wikiiI conic^^o 
that partol his end, male me concluth', willi my Lord 
Bacon, that he tVas a prince oi thos«' einim*nt vntues, 
Tillich usually ijaiiUKd kin^s lonown : /m, f^,ivs he) 

i/tne mefuc that uw finite of o) (inrt)if the hr ht 9 ’ \ort 
of xHilms : and Ihciefox pitmen aio comnionlj/ fanvvs 
h)f the middle sott of vittm 9 ; the hisi^fust hetng uninidlu 
gibleunto the midiitudiJ*^ 

I shall conclude his story in the Lie of W with 
a reply to an adverfHoment I ^in<' him ab(»ut ihe time 
of the treaty cndiiij^,. 1 pray <d bib leave, fhat J miijlit 
litter my iliouqhls ( onc< rninj, his picsent coiulition in 
relation to his station in that place, and I told him "" I 
understood ihe govirnor UMjally piidftl himself in 
sayingj that the person of the king was put into his 
hands by the parliament, and that he would obey m) di- 
rections concerning the same, but fioni the parliament. 
N ow, Sii , he is like to desire y oui leave to go up to them ; 
but if you do, you know how Major Uolph and othei ill 
spiiits of the army hang about this place, and what 
danger it may Biing you ; your Majesty tboiefore were 
beslcon«^r.’^ 

The lung replied.—^*' 1 thank, you for your core; 
but the Governor is grown such a roguo> Vte caimot be 
in worse hands.”— By a traitorous and tuM^^liuous 
body, the king is doomed for trial ; before a pretended 
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court ol justice: tliey brcik his *i[rrii< s^al, anj 
iiuikr oue*('f Ih^'irown, lu^pirt^sini; upon it the cross foi 
L tj “ lurp for Isclaiul, on tbeonesiilc: 

and ♦hell(>u^^‘ ofronm'oiis,a'!i the true sOvaoiirn ol this 
PitMUK or ; u’ d these \\o»ds nhout it : T/it' 

\pm iXe. must ne- 

•. s jri]> '‘it on Ih'’ fjctich wlr i jnslii^ i » draaired to tlie 
fell. Solicitor tcok ac(U cd hi.n of tyi inni* 

cally endcavonred to o.t tl.iow the ii£jh(-» and hhertks 
of tlio people, and to defend his traitorous pr 'elites, 
iiialicioUily hvh^d A^ai- 

Thc supremacy, 'when once urc'^ted finm the kini» 
l>y both Jiousea, >va^ soon alfei wk sted fiom both honset* 
by a iaaioa. The laws »h*n»ik ii*tn the I'libitiaiy Or- 
el inancos of lords and coniinous : and aftei wards into 
toe r;^raiinical orders of a nnriaining taction in one 
bouse : but a^aiii into the will of a (hsj)ot, the stamp 
of whose toot txceided all autluin^y of law, and parlia- 
nicnt disappeaicJ in ‘•ubsiance and shadow. When 
the ronimons found that the lords bad lojected the 
ordinaiue hu tiying 1^*^* king, they jMssecl a \ote that 
tlicircommitb u should sit, act, and execute, withoutthe 
loids. And the followina^ statement is made by Walker, 
in his History of Independency, (Part II. p, 30.) 

Die dovis, t Jan. 1618. The commons pas'^cd these 
three votes. 

1 . Th((f ihe people^ (flight is their o>yn faction, ac- 
cording tp their said prirte}|ife) (ire undet God^ the on- 
ginal of oil potioer^ 

S, lywi (he iOKmnop^ of Knqland>^ ui parliamad as- 
$0vAIedy hwig chosen tihd lepie^nthm^ tlu people^ 
hafethe Ktfpreme j*rioir of this natioi{- 

3« Thxii tch(jdsne^,<r /i mm It I or dedaicd for Imo 
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the htnt^ of eemmttns agtemt/led in parfiaintnt, hath the 
fotfe of !aw : and all thd )>eopla of this luiion arc con* 
ollldcd thcrehy*! althoagh the consent or concurrence 
of the king or hdUfC of peers be not had thereunto. 
This chaiit'shot sweeps away king, lord-., lows, liberty* 
property, anrl fundamental government of this nation 
at once : and despoils all that is, or r an be near or dear, 
unto us $ctum pectom^ in flic liosoms and consciences 
of fifty or sixty factions coveioas saints, flic dregs and 
Ices of the house of enmmons, siMing and acting under 
the power otmn .inn;^ ; and yet the house ot comrooiis 
ncirr had 0 »/y pettier of jitdualitref no) can legalljy ad- 
minister an oa(b. Thej voted theniseUcs, however, to 
be a high court ol Justice for the tiial of their lawful 
sovereign. 

On the ninth da> of ,7 uniary, Dandie, sorjeant at 
arrtia to the cornmissiom r& foi trial of his majesty, rode 
into Westminsler-hdU, wuh tlie mai e lielouging to the 
hnnsc of commons upon his sL luldcr, and some officere 
atteiidng him, all b<ne, end Mv trinapcteis on horse- 
back before him, guards ot foot and horse at tending, in 
both the palace yards, the six t turn peters sounued on 
Iiorsebar^ in the mkhile of the hall, and the drums beat 
1.1 the ^laCe > ards, afjtm which a prochmiation was 
reml aloud by Mr. King* Oat* of the mestengen of 
said high court of jiistice to this purpose;— I give mv 
tice, that the aeffitlftfsioaws t» »it to-motThm, and 
thtd tdf Ihtite who heed ottjt tlbig to against Chdties 
Stuart, ling^ £nglgad, might he l^e like waa 

done in Omap^iife, and atthe (541 J^ehan^**^7f'0:, 

£[nt> Pdn^JI- P‘Q7i^) t 

'This day tlie remainder of the hottae ifoted tHait 
great sfi^ to be broken, in order to tha ihakirtg 'of a 
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aetvr one, jilstl/ the same affront apon their 

own seal,' tliat they had formerly |>«t open the ktw^V. 
U|jf»n therf' occasions, Mr. Pryune pnbUshed his Me- 
mento to the unparliamentary junto. He told litem, 
that being forr ihly secluded from the house by the ttf- 
fiects of the army’s violence, whereby he could uol 
apeak his ntincl to them fr^ly ht, or as the house of 
uommoii , yet he would jg^te his to them as pit vale 
persons only under a consolting m the house 

without their tellow methtlhi^’ advice or coaciirrenre, 
about spct'ilj deposing and executing CHARLES 
their lawful sovtoign, to please the genenls, officers, 
and counstl of the antiy (who have usuipeti to them* 
selves the supreme autUoiUy both ofll^gand parlia- 
nieiii). O' ralhei the Jesuits and Popish priests amUng 
theut. ( Ml Prynpe'i Memenlo.) 

1. liy the common law, the statute S5 of Edward fliT. 
and all other acts conecriung treason, It h high (rtason 
for my tnan hy ortett act to conipati the dfuth of ikr 
king, or hh eldest son, though never fxciutcd: and so 
adjudged by patiianteni iu the Earl of Aruuders case. 

n. Plkc^f^"*** »»• 

It,' In the oalj^ aff^anegi-iiico (which every mao takes 
before he uta iiv*]^liamenO you acknowledge; him to 
hwfitl and king of this rni'm ; and that the 

Poor neither hhneeif, nor hy any authority of the 
See of Ram, or hy means, teUA any other, 

hedk mypoioer or aitthtmfyy dqooso the kwg, dc. 

9, ^'oursdvpa amongst otbnr mentbersi, ih above one 
hundr^ rmKHtsfrwdfO, declarations, petitions, ordi- 
nances, &c. in the iiameof the (Kiriiamejit havo l>ro- 
totsid, you neoer intended llu len^t huri, injury, or -Jo- 
kiJce to (hr king's person, tror^n, dignity, or post^rtty; 





but inimdeJ to khu and hh post(frlff/ more honour^ hap^^ 
^nessy and eainess than eter any of hh prede* 

cfstor^ enjoyed: that you zcouM mali ^ood to flu ulUr^ 
mo9t iidlh your lives and fortunes the faith and ades^i- 
fince you kacc ali£af/s hoi tic him . That ail t ontributions 
and loam should bo employed only to maintain the Pro* 
tenant »W/g7o«, the khig^s dulhoiity^ prnon^ royal rf/g’-i 
uity^ lam of the latid^ peue^f Ihe Ihi^dom^ and privi 
leges' of pm Itamtiri* Tkdtjue forces raised by the par* 
liamrni zccrc for defence of the hinges penon^ and of 
both houw* That the parliament x^dt ive) haze a care 
to privenl any dangir to kU person. That they aic re* 
sohed to expose iheh Ihcs and f oil ants' for maintenance 
of the kinsfs person^ honour^ and eslatty and (ht power 
and prhiteges of parliannnly v/hen Ihc tinif ta^eil the 
houses tor iusiriualinp:, That if (hey bkoidd make the 
kighcisl pr(ced<nls of ollur pai/iaments (hiir pattern 
(lhat is, <lepo^c the king) Hure would be m (ause to 
iomplmn o f them : Both Houses, bj two declarations 
|iroiesh'd against it, raying, That j^uch things ne^<cr en* 
U redy noi dial! ( nft r into (heir loyal hearts^ ^ 

4. By the pi otc'btdlion, they dt clai*$ 'ht the presence of 
Codio defind ft ( hing\^ pt rsnn and ^utCy and that their 
or/ides'^imhr dnd Tairfax were raised for lhat 

purpose inter aluu ^ * 

' ,5^ By the iValioOHl Covciianf, They rowed to defend 

the Aing^s person am\ auihorUyy in preservation of true 
rdigion and liberlhs of the kingdom; and that they 
zuU all the ifay^ of the ir Jives continue in this covenuid 
against nit oppisilion* 

6% You monopolize the supreme power into your own 
hands, robbing both king^,* huds, and iJic rest of your 
feUo^-iUembQrs thcicnf. jou arc Conlcnf, should 
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be violently sloit oU by jour anny, 'who have levied 
war af^ainst llie par.iaiiieut to dissolve it ; till the roiuo- 
Val OL \J,ich forroj and restortn.r your menil)ers with 
freedom and iatety, you oui»ht not to sit or act: in 
your arnu’s own (‘octiiacin their Refttonslrance, Au?. 
lb, 1617, and !>y ihedeeUrationaiul ordinances of both 
, II 0 USCS 5 ( Vne. i? ), 1647. 8 ec. 521. R, g. c. 1. II, 4, 


*c. S. ."51, H. 6< c. 1. 39. 11. 6. c, l.)-*v-bee <lie Memor- 
able Record, (6. iJ. 3. apud Ebor. n. 1. 2 dorso 
claudo, 6. 1j, 3. m. 1. 6 E. aj nd Westni. Pail. 2. lu 
I. 13. E. S. Pari, S?. n 4. —end many more loll ,uArrc 
parliamnUsy tc/n ;; (Wj/ cof i it{ Ue mniihir of Members 
of eitfic) ilouu' iorre n ftes^d lo stfj tiiougb un- 
der no force, tii/ Iht ' /i///. 

7. I on have neilher *aw nor precedent for wfiat you 
do. Edward II, and Hicha:d II. W(je lorml by Mor- 
timer and Henry IW to redjru theii < unin in a formal 
way — one to his socjthe other to liisconq leiin^ succes- 
sor, neither of them to the pailiameut, unfit lo ragu^ 


without any foi[inal triaU ^ 

^ \ 

TRIAL iOf HIS MAJESTY KING CHARLES I. 
eSxtraclcd from WrUker.) 


S^nlay, Jan. 20} 1648. 

The new thing called tbejiigh Court of Justice sate : 
3radshaw being Presideaf. 

Bradshaw, President, said to the king. — Charles 
Stuart King ef England ; the Commons of Eng- 
land assejnbled in parliament',' Wing sensible of the 
. great ralamities brongh* np<m this nation, and of the 
iunocent blood shed (vtlilcb are referred to you as tha 
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ftHtlior of it,) acoonlin^ to iliatdat/ irliicli tbey owe to 
Ood, the naiioR, and themselves* an^d according to 
that power and fundanientajl tiuiit reposed in them by 
the people, have constituted this h gh court of j[ttt(ica, 
Etefore which you are now brought, and you do to 
hear your clu^ge, upon which tlie court wiU {no* 
ceed. < , 

Solicitor rooil(««*My Lord, in behalf of the coin<; 
jBons of England, and of ah^he people thereof, f do 
accu!^ Charles Stuart here pt^ent O'f high treason and 
misdemeanors, aud I do in t)e name hf the commons 
of England, desire the chwijge may be read unto 
him. 

The King.— Ilddn little. 

President. — Sir, the court caioninudfi the charge to be 
read ; afterwards you may be hoard. 

The charge was read. 

That he the said Chalks .Stuart hath maintained and 
rarried on war against iiie parUaiuent and good peo* 
pie of this nation, ^c. &c. &c. And fcf further pro- 
secutiotis of his said evil designs, fatr^^^aaid Charles 
Stuart, doth still continue bis cotnudlblcf^ to the said 
prince, and otiicr rebels and re voltcrtl’lifilh English and 
foreigners; and to the ICurl of and to the 

Irish rebels and levoUem, associated with them; iiroiu 
whom further invasions upon this land arc threatened, 
upon the piocuremcUt, and on the behalf of the said. 
Charles Stuart. . ' 

All which wicb^ designs, wars atid evil practice of 
him, the said f'burkft Stuart, hate been and are carried 

* * <9 * 

on, for. the advancing and uphcldfQg vf penoaol 
infm'csf of will and powci , and pretended prerogative . 
to hiOiieU' and his family , against the ^public interest, 
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comnoa sight, liberty, justice, and peace of the peo- 
pie of tins natno, by and for >¥11001 he was cairuisted, 
us afore&uid. 

all whici it app^reth, that be the said Charles 
Staatt hath ben, and is the oceasioncr, author and 
contriver of tie baid uunalnnd, cruel and bloody wars, 
t.and therein gtiUy of all the treasons, tnunlers, rapines, 
bunungs, bpuls, desolations, d.imagc and inischief to 
this nation, acted or coMibiUed in the said wars, or 
occasioned Hereby. 

And the sdd John Cooh, by protest ation, doth, f»‘r 
the saiil treatons and crimes, on (iie behalf of the said 
{icople of El glasid, iaipeach the said Charles Stuart, as 
a tyrant, traitor, rautthcrer, and a jiublic and implaca' 
ble enemy to (he comnonnealth o( England : ami pray, 
that the said Chatles Smait, King of Ihiglond. may he 
put to answer all and every the premises, that such 
proceedings, examinati ins, trials, seiUencc, andjudg* 
ment may be ihcrcupo* hail, as shall be agibeabic to 
justice. 

The King smiled oft*n daring the reading of the 
charge, especially at tlitse words, tyrant, traitor, mur> 
derer, and public enemj of the commonwcnlih. 

President.-- Sir, youhavc now beard your ^large, 
and you find, that in the close of it, it is prayed to the 
court, in bcbal^pf the' pommops of England, that you 
answer to your charge, which the court cvp^cU. 

King. — would knuv by wl^at power I am called 
hither f 1 was not long igo in de tale of Wight, how I 
came there js a loagei story, f think fit at diis 
time ‘for roe to kut Uieiereittered iiito A treaty 
both houses, of pU'liaipeut, with as rottoh faith as 
IS possible to" be had 0’ any people in tho world. I 
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treated there with a hamberof honouiitite Jords an^ 
gentlemen, and treated hone^l^ and ujitightly, I can- 
not say but that they did ^^j^ mobly ’with me: 'we 
were upofi a conchision of the. treaty. Nowf vould 
linow by what'lawfnl^abtbonty (there arj many ah^w- 
fit,l atithoritic.s, thieves and robbers on tie Inghiway) I 
■Wiis brought from thence, and carried from place tfr 
Xdace? (and I know not what) ^d wicn I know by 
what lawful authority, I shall answer, Remember f 
am your King, your lawful King, and vhat sins yoit 
bring upon your own heads, and the jud^anent of God 
upon this land, think well upon i4 think well Qpon it, 
I say, before you go on from one sin to" a greater, there- 
fore let me know by what law'ftil duthority I am seated 
here ? and 1 shall tiot he unnilBtfg to .answer. In the 
mean time I shall not betray m/ trust : I have a trust 
• committeti to me by C»od, by o'd and lawful descent, 
1 will not. betray it to answer to a new nulawful 
authority. ■ s 

Bradshaw, Presielcnt. — If y»u;fhad bc^ plcii'sed to 
Jiave observed what was hinted to\you by the Court at 
your first coming, ‘bitherj you wdiild have known by 
w|!^^|bority ; which author.ty requires you iu tbt 
im^'df the people of England j ,Of w^myou ate 
elected King, to answer, them. , ' ' . r t 
Kmg^~I.deny that. ' 

Bradshaw.-^If -yotii' ackhowbdge hot the authority 
of the Court, lliejr m'tist procceJ. ■ ,C- 

Eing.-^l 'do rat Jhem sOj^ Sngland . was neYtr dft 
eledivfe kingdom, .but an he^tary.^ingdooj,' for near 
Un^e tbeasamd. years : 'therefore 1# me khow by; what 
Ja#fftl anility lam called Utlicr^?^i4<* sb‘'*d 
■^r'iSie jS^r^fof my people thm anylreVe that chftie 
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to be my ptefended judges : and therefore let me know 
by what* lawful authority and I wiil answer; other- 
wise I will not answer. 

Bradshaw. — Sir, how really you have managed 
your trust -is known : your way of answer is to inlcno- 
gate the court, which beseems not you in this condition, 
•you have been told of it twice or thrice. 

• King. — Here is Lieutcniiiit Colonel Cobbet, ask him 
if he did not bring me from the Ide of Wight by force ? 

1 do not come hen* as siibniinbig tty the court, 1 will 
stand as much for the privilege of the House of Com- 
mons rightly understood, as any man here whatsoever, 

X sec no House (ffl.ords lieie that may constitnfc a par- 
liament, and the king too slioiild have been. Is this 
the bringing the king' to hi* Piirliiuncnt? Is this the 
bringing an end (o the treaty on the pul>lic liiith ? Let 
mt see a lawful authority warranted' by the w<»rii of 
God, (he Sciiplures, or by the Ccjnstilulions of the 
kingdom. I will not betray my trust, nor the liber- 
ties of the people ; I am sworn to kee.p the peace by 
that duty I owe to God, and my coimiry : and 1 will 
to the last breath iu my body. As it is a sin to 
; v^rjtth^tajid lawfuivajulhority, so it is to surnnit to i^ty- 
T^nical, or aBy oth^wibe unlawful aulhoiity . ^ 

Bradshaw.-r-THc Court expects your jinal answer, 
and will adjourn tillJVIonday next ; arc satisfied 
with our authority tliafare your judges^ ujjon 

God’s authority and thcA^jlngiJ<ijfh’b ; aiid^ that peace 
ypu jspeak of Will be kept in is 

our present work. . 'fv ‘v'ivfip X ' 

Md^ay, January 2^, the King brought back 
to bis trial, ' Solicitor C<^.— May if pKW 
your lordships I did at the last Court, in l^chalf of the 
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Commons of Endian?] 5 exhibit and give Into this Court 
a charge of high treason, and other high crimes against 
the prisoner at the bar : whereof I do accuse him in the 
name of the j>eoplc of England, and charge was 
read unto him, and his rmswer required t n\y lord he 
was wot then pleased to give an answer, but instead fS 
answering did dispute the of thir> U'gh ("ouri; 

rny humble motion to this fligh <;ourt in helMU oftlie 
kingdom of England, i‘s; that pTii cni r /aai be di- 
rected 10 maica positive an^.ver, ci e. r by o')n- 

fesskm or iUM^'U ion i k h* -d'alt reAe-C to <!o, 

that the matter of charge rn ^ be ; {.ohj.s^^O', 

and die Court may pio.red r:r. , > 

Bradshaw. — Sir, thi':- f '“Vnu't 

you weretohl the ci^ :* n of y c * » foor., hi hiila r, 
and you litvird a cha?;;a‘ n-cul a A:c. It'ou 

l)«;ar likewise what >V‘is pieyjaf •<’ f ihe people, 

that you slionltl give a?i uuav.er Xn limi cjiarge: you 
vy('’*e then pleased to make some scruples coiiccrning the 
authority of (ids (^»nrt, i.ad knew uoi by what author 
fity you were brought hilher; yoa did divers times 
propound your quebtioiis, and were as 'often answer^^: 
lhat .it/was by anthprity of the Coutiiftbus ofjjnglatfi^/^ 
Qsseut^led in parliament, that think lit tp call yon to>ae- 
count for those high and capital misdemeanors, where- 
with you were then, charged, Sinen that the Court 
hath , taken intp cpri^dei^alidn what you then said, they 
are j[nlly satisfied their own authority, and they 
hdld, it lit you #puld stand satisfied therewith too ; 
ai^ Jb^y dp require fJnf giye a pqiiitiye Und 

ticular answer to this change eibibited^a^inst^^^g^^ 
t^^jC^petii^Ph sbplitd eilhQr:cpnfess de^ If yptf / 
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be made good against you, their authority they do avow 
to the whole world, that the whole kingdom are to rest 
satisfied therein, and you are to rest satisfied init^ and 
.thereibre yon are to give a positive ansv^cr* 

King. — When I was here last, it is (rue, I made that 
; and truly if it were only my onn particular 
CUM’, I would have salUtlcd myself wilh (he protes(atioii 
I made here the lust time, against tlie legality of thk 
cojut, anil that 5. hing cannot be tried by any superior 
juri upon ear^h : but it is not jny case 
it is thelrei'doru eful ilie liberties <»f the peojde of Eng- 
land, and (do you pretend u hat yini will} f stand more 
for ^?;eir liberties ; jor li ^/OiC(}\ rotthoNt may make 
/(iivs^ nay, (i^Ur (he fnnchuiumtal l.uvs of the kingdom, 
I do fiotkti:''a“ ub:U subject !»e is in I'ngiand, that can be 
sure of his life, or any (hiiig that he calls his own* 
Tbcrefor(* vvlien i came h^tlier, t did ex) ect particular 
reasons to know by what law, w <i'‘i auihority, you pro* 
cccd against me liero ? and tlier fore 1 am a little to 
seek what to »ay to you in this particular, because the 
affirmative is to be proved, the negative often is very 
iiard to do. J shall toll you my reasons as short as 1 
can, A I! proceedings against any man whatsoever— 
llradshaw, — Sir, I must interrupt you ; what you da 
is not agreeable to the proceedings of any court of jus- 
tice : You arc about to enter into argument and dis^ 
putc concerning the authority of this courts before 
whom you appear as a prisoner, and jire charged as d 
high delinquent; you may not dispute the Authority 
of this court, nor will any court give way unto it, yott 
arc to submit to it, &c. 

' King, — Under fai^our; I do plead for the liberty of 
the people of England more than yoU' da | tixM* 
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fore, if I should impose a belief upon any man without 
^reasons given, it were unreasonable*-^ 

Bradshaw. -^Sir, I must interrupt you ; you may not 
be permitted f you speak of law and reason, and there 
is both against you. Sir, the 'oote of the Comtnons of 
England assembled in Parliament, is the reason of the 
kingdom, and they are those that have given yon that 
laWi according to .which you should have ruled and 
reigned ; Sir, it will betaken notice that you stand 
in contempt of the court, and your contempt will be 
recorded accordingly. 

King.— I do not know how a king can be a delin- 
quent, but by all laws that ever I heard, all men may put 
in demurrers against any proceeding as illegal : and I 
do demand that, if you deny that, you deny reason* 
Bradshaw.~Sir, neither you, nor any man, are per- 
mitted to dispute that point; you are concluded ; you 
may not demur to the jurisdiction of the court, if you 
do, I must let you know, that they overrule your de- 
murrer, they sit here by the authority, of the Commniis 
of England ; and all your, predecessors, and you, aro 
responsible to them. 

. King* — I deny that, shew n^pne precedent. 

Bradshaw.r^Sir, you ought not Jo interrupt while 
Jhe court j|s4i|seakir)g to you ; this point is not to be 
debated by you, if you offer it* by way of demurrer, 
boJfae jurisdictiot^^^f the court, they have considered 
their juri5dictiba,^they do affirm their own jurisdiction. 

^ir, by your favour, that the Com- 
of England were never a court yf judicature : 1 
*wouH:knowbo!WJhey camela|» v 

Bradshaw.-^ir, you are not permitted (o go Ou ip 
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Then the clerk of the court read as follows : 

Charles Stuart, king of England, you have been ac« 
cused in the behalf of the people of England, of high 
.treason, and other high crimes, the court hath deter* 
mined that you ought to answer the same. 

King. — I will answer the same so soon as I know by 
what authority you do this. 

Bradshaw.— ‘If this be all that you will say, then 
gentlemen, you that brought the prisoner hither, take 
charge of him back again. 

King. — I do require that I may giv^c my reasons 
why 1 did not answer, and give me time for that. 

Bradshaw. — Sir.^ it is not for prisoners to require. 

King.~Prisoncr ! Sir^ I am not an ordinary prisoner* 

Bradshaw. — The court have affirmed their jurisdic* 
tion ; if you will not answer, we shall give order to re- 
cord your default. 

King. — You never heard my reasons yet. 

Bradshaw. — Sir, your reasons are not to be heard 
against the highest jurisdiction. 

King.— Shew me that jurisdiction where reason is not 
to be heard ? 

Bradshaw.— Sir, we shew it you here, the Commons 
of England, and the next time you are brought, you 
will know more of the pleasures of the court, and B may 
be their final determination. 

Kiug.<-^SIiow where oyer the House of Commafis 
was a'court,ofjudicatnre of tlnit kiiid.- 

Bradshaw.— Serjeant, thkelaway the prisoner. 

King.— Wd4 remember that the king is not 
fered to give in 4 it reasons, for tli^ liberty and freedoi^ 
of all his subjects. - • - - C - ' * ' 

Bradshaw. — ^Sir,yOU Aretipl. to huve lit^y oW 
GcS 
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this language, how great a friend you have been to 
the laws and liberties of the people, let all England and 
the whole world judge. 

King. — Sir, under favour, it was the liberty, free- 
dom, and laws of the subject that ever I took — ‘defended 
myself with arms, I never took up arms against the peo- 
ple, but for the laws. ^ 

Bradshaw. — The command of the court must be 
obeyed, no answer will be given to the charge. 

So the king was guarded to Sir Robert Cotton’s, and 
the court adjourned to the painted-chamber. 

Tuesday January 23. The court sat again, 73 com- 
missioners present. 

The king brought into the court, sits down. 

Solicitor Cook. — t\lay it please your lordship my 
Lord President, this is now the third time that by the 
great grace and favour of the court the prisoner hath 
been brought to the bar, before any issue joined in this 
case. My lord, I did at the first court exhibit a charge 
against him, containing the highest treason that ever 
was wrought on the theatre of England, that a king of 
England, trusted to keep the law, that had taken an 
path so to do, that had tribute payed him for that 
end, should be guilty of a wicked design to sub- 
vert fend destroy our laws, and introduce an arbi- 
trary and tyrannical government in defiance of the 
Parliament atid tbeir authority ; set up bis standard 
for war, against his Parliament and people : and 
I did Immbly pray in behalf of the people of 
England, that he may speedily be required to make an 
answer to the charges but, my lord, instead of making 
any anawe^, he did then dispute the authority of this. 
il%h coujrt f your lordship was pleased to give him a 
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futihetr day to put in hts answer, which day being yes* 
♦erday ; 1 did humbly move that he might be required 
togivci a direct and positive answer, cither by deifying 
* or confessing of it ; but, my lord, Jie was then pleased 
to demur to ‘the jurisdiction of the coiirt, which the 
court did then over-rule, and command liiin to give a 
direct and positive answer : iny lord, besides Ibis great 
dciay of justice, I shall now humbly move jour'lord. 
ship for speedy judgment against him : I might press 
your lordship upon the whole, that laccording to the 
known rules of the laws of the land ; that if a prisoner 
shtall stand contumacious in contempt, and shall not 
put in an issuable plea, guilty or not guilty of the 
charge given against him, whereby he may come to a 
fair trial, that by an impUeit confession it may be 
taken, proconfesso; as it hath been done to those who 
have deserved more favour, than the prisoner at (he 
bar hath done. But besides, ray lord, 1 shall humbly 
press your lordship upon the whole fact, that the 
House of Commons, tlm supreme authority and juris- 
diction of the kingdom, they have declared, that it is 
notorious that the matter of the charge is true ; as it ie 
in truth my lord, as clear as crystal, and as the sun 
that shines at noon-day, which if your lordship and 
ihc court be not satisfied in, I have notwithstanding on 
the people’s behalf, several witnesses to produce; and 
therefore I do humbly pray, (and yet I dd confess, it 
isiiot so.niuch I, as the innocent blood that hath been 
shed; the cry whereof is very great, for justice and 
judgment) and therefore I do humbly pray, that speedy 
judgment be pronounceil against the prisoner at the 
bar. , . , ; . 

Bradshaw. — Sir, you have lic^urd wliat is movcti by 
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the counsel on behalf of the kingdom against you ; yuo 
•were told over and over again, that it was not for you, 
nor any other man to dispute tlie juris<liction of the 
siipreuie and highest authority of England, from which 
there is no appeal, and touching which there must 
be no dispute ; you did persist in such carriage as, 
you have no manner of obedience, nor did you acknow- 
ledge any authority in them, nor the high court 
that constituted this high court of justice ; Sir, I 
must let you know from the court that they 
are very sensible' of those delays of yours, and that 
ought not (being thus authorized by the supreme 
court of England) be thus trifled withal, and that they 
might in juslico, lOnd according to the rules of justice, 
take advantage of Ihese delays, and procei^l to pro- 
nounce judgment against you, yet nevertheless they are 
pleased to give direction, and on their behalf I do re- 
quire you, that you make a positive answer unto this 
charge that is against you in plain terms (for justice 
knows no respect of persons), you are to give your po- 
sitive and final answer in plain English, whether you 
be guilly or not guilty of these treasons lai<l to your 
charge. 

King. — When I was here yestcrdioy, I did desire (o 
for the libet-ties of the people of England, I was 
interrupted ; I desire to know yet, whether I may 
sp^ freely, or not t 

Bradsh^w.--*-Sir, you have had the resolution pf the 
court upon the like question the last day, and you 
were told, that having such a charge of so high a nature 
against you, your work was that you ought to acknow- 
ledge tbu jurisdiction of the court, and to answer to 
your | when you have once unswejred| you shaft 
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be heard at large, make the best defence you can : bul. 
Sir, 1 miiht let you know from the court, (as Iheir com- 
mands) that you arc not to be pcniiitted to issue out 
.into any other discoui^es till such time as you have 
given a positive answer concerning the matter charged 
upon you* 

JKiiig. — For the charge I value it not a rush, it is the 
liberty of the people of England that I stand for ; for 
me^ to acknowledge a new court, that I never beard 
of before, I that am your king, that should be an ex- 
ample to all the people of England, to uphold justice, 
to maintain the old laws, indeed^ I do not know how to 
do it : you spoke v/ell, the first day that I came here, 
(on Saturday) of the obligations that I had laid upon 
tne by God, to (he maintenance of the liberties of my 
people, the same obligation yon speak of, I do acknow- 
ledge (o God, that I owe to him, and to my people, to 
defend as much as in me lies, the ancient laws of the 
kingdom ; therefore uhtil that I may know, that this 
is not against the fundamental laws of the kingdom, I 
can put ill no particular answer ; if jou will give me 
time, I will shew you my reasons, and this——, 
here lieiiig interrupted, the king said again, by your 
favour, you ought not to interrupt me, how 1 came 
here 1 know not; there is.no law fur.it to. lujike yonr 
king your prisoner; I was in a treaty upon, the public 
faith of the kingdom, that was the known— two. houi^ 
of Parliament, that.wasthe representative of .the. king- 
dom^ and whi^n I had almpst niadt^iap eqd oftbe treaty, 
tlien .1 was liqiried awa^.afiu. brought hither, and 
lliercfqrffTTT-r.^* . j. 

* Whether these breach^ ^«id. injerrqpt^ons. w^re 
made by' Bradshaw, or whether they 'are omissions 
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ISradsliaw. — Sir, you must know the pleasure of the 
court. 

Kin;^. — By your favour, slr^ 

Bradshaw. — Nay, sir, by your favour, you maj' not • 
be permitted to fall into those discourses you appear . 
as a delinquent, you have not acknowledger! the aiitho-^ 
rity of the court, the court craves it not of you, but 
once more th<*y command you to give your positive 
answer* Clerk do your duty. 

King. — Duty sir 

The Clerk reads, 

Cliarles Stuart, King of England, you arc accused 
in behalf of tlie Commons of England of divers high 
crimes and treasons, which charge hath Ixjen read unto 
you, the cAurt iio\v requires you to give your positive 
and fifial answer, by way of confession or denial of the 
charge. 

King. — Sir, I say again to you, sp that I may give 
satisfaction to the people of England, of the clearness of 
my proceedings, iu)t by way Oi* answer, not in this 
way, but to satisfy them, that J have dofje nothing 
against that trust that hath been committed to me, I 
would do it; but to acknowledge a new court against 
their privileges, to alter the fuudaincntiil laws of the 
kingdom, sir, you must excuse me. 

Bradshaw. — ^Sir, this is the third time that you have 
publicly disavowed this court and put an afiront upon 


and expunctions of some material parts of the king’s 
speech, which this licensed penman durst not set 
down, I know not ; I Ircaf much of the king’s argu- 
ment is omitted, and much depraved, none but licensed 
men being suffered to take notes. 
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it : how far you have preserved the privileges of the 
people, your actions have spoken ; bat truly, sir, 
men’s intentions ought to be known by their actions, 
you hare written your meaning in bloody characters 
throughout, the whole kingdom, but sir, you under* 
stand the pleasure of the court; Clerk record (he de* 
£iult; and gentlemen, you that took charge of the 
j^isoncr, take him back again. So the king went forth 
with his guards ; and the court adjourned to (he 
painted-chamber ; the crier, as at other times, crying, 
God bless the kingdom of England. 

Saturday, 27th January, 1648. The court sat again 
in Westminster Hall, the president was in his scarlet 
robes, after him sixty-seven commissioners answered 
to their names ; the king came in, in his wonted pos- 
ture with Ills hat on, a company of soldiers and schis- 
matics placed about the court to cry fmjnsticey jud^^ 
^nent^ and execution^ the people not daring to cry God 
bless him, for fear of being again beaten by ?he soldiers. 

Bracishaw. — Gentlemen, it is well known to all, or 
most of you here present, that the prisouer at the bar 
hath fac,cn several times con vented, and brought be- 
fore this court, to make answer to a charge of high 
treason, and other high crimes exhibited against him, 
in the name of tiie people of England: to which 
charge being required to answer, lie hath been so far 
from obeying the commands of the court, by submitting 
to their justice, as he began to take upon him reason^^ 
ingand debate unto the authority of thetjourt, and to 
tliehigliest court that appointed them to try and to 
judge him, but being overruled in thJit, and required to 
make his answer, he still continued contumacious, 
and refused to submit to answer. lIcreuj>oii the court 
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(that they may not be wanting to themselves, nor the 
trust reposed in them, nor that any man^wilfulncss 
prevent justice) they have considered of the charge, 
of the contumacy, and of that confession which in law 
doth arise on that contumacy ; they" have likewise con- 
sidered the notoriety of the facts charged upon this 
prisoner; and upon the whole matter, they arc rc^ 
solved, and have agreed upon a sentence lo be pro- 
nounced against this prisoner, but in respect he do& 
desire to he heard before the sentence be read alid pro- 
nounced, the court bath resolved to bear him, yet sir, 
thus much I must tell you beforehand, (which you 
have been minded of at other courts) t|iat if that which 
yon have to say, be to offer any debate concerning the 
jurisdiction, you are not to be beard in it ; you have 
offered it formerly, and you have struck at the root, 
that is, the power and supreme authority of the Com- 
mons of England, which this court will not admit a 
debate of: and which indeed is an irrational thing in 
them to da, being a court that aet upon authority 
dcrivi\l from them. But sir, if you have any thing 
10 say in defence of yourself concerning the matter 
charged, the court hath given me" in commands to 
hear you. 

King- — Since I see that you will not hear any thing 
of debate concerning that which I confess 1 thought 
most maierial, for the peace of the kingdom, and for the 
liberty of the subject, I shall wave it ; but only 1 must 
tell you, that this many a day all things have l^n 
taken away from me, but that, that I call dcaret to^me 
than my life, which is my conscience and mine hoiiqVir : 
and if I had a respect of my life, more than the peace 
of the kingdom, and the liberty of the subject, ccr* 
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tainly i should have made a particular defence for my 
life, for hy that at leastwise, I might Iiavc delayed an 
ugly sentence, which I believe will pass upon me ; 
therefore certainty sir, as a man that hath some luidcr* 
standing, scmie knowledge of the M orld (if that iny true 
ical to ihy country had not overborne the care that I 
have for niy own preservation) I should Iiavc gone ano* 
way to work than that I have done : now, sir, I 
conceive, that an hasty sentence once passed may sooner 
be repented of than recalled, and truly, the self-same 
desire that I have for the peace of the kingdom, and 
the liberty of the subject, more than my own particular 
ends, makes me how at last desire, that I having some- 
thing to say that cpiiccrnsboth, I desire, before s<'ntcnce 
be given, that I may be heard in the painted -chamber 
before the liords and Commons, this delay cannot be 
prejudicial to you, whatsoeyer I say ; if that I say be 
not reason, those that hear me must be judges, 1 cannot 
be judge of that that I have : if it be reason, and really 
for the welfare of the Mngdoin, and the liberty of the 
subject, I am sure it is very well worth the hearing, 
therefore I do conjure you, as you love that k\'hich you 
pretend (I hope it is real) the liberty of the subject, 
and peace of the kingdom, that you will grant me this 
hearing before any sentence passed ; but if I cannot 
get this liberty, I do protest that your fair shews of 
liberty and peace are pure shews, and that you will not 
hear your . king. 

The presideiit said, this was a deelinifig*thc jurisdic- 
tion of the court, and delay : yet the court w ithdrew 
for half an hour, advised upon it, and sat again. 

Bradshaw said to the king, that the court had con- 
sidered what he had moved, and of their own authority ; 
the return from the court is this, that they have been 
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too much clelaj^nJ by you already, and they arc judge* 
appoinUfd by the highest authority, and judges are no 
more to delay, than they arc to deny justice, and not- 
wilbbtanding what yon have ofFered, they are resolved 
to proceed to sentence, and to judgment, *ihat is their 
vnantmous resolution. 

The king pressed again and again, that he niight 
beard by the Lords and Commons in the paintcd-char^« 
ber, ifith great earnestness, and viras as often denied by 
Bradshaw, at last the king desired that this motion of 
bis might Ik; entered. 

Bradshaw began in a long speech to declare the 
grounds of the sentence, much aggravating the kingV 
offences, and misapplying both law and history to bis 
present purpose: when Bradshaw had done speaking, 
the clerk rend the sentence drawn up in jwchmeni to 
this effect. 

That whereas the Commons of England in Parlia- 
ment had apjK)iii(ed them an high court of justice for 
il>€ trial of Charles Stuart, King of England, before 
wh»>ni he had been three times convented.^ and at the 
first time a charge of high treason and other high 
crimes and misdemeanors was read in behalf of the 
kingdom of England, &c. Which charge being read 
unto him as aforesaid, he the said Charles Stuart was 
required iu give his answer ; but be refused solo do: 
»nd so cxpresscxl the several' passages at his try all in 
rel using to answer. For all which treasons and orimes 
this court doth adjudge, that he the said Charles 
Stuurt as tyrant, traytor, muriberer, and a public 
enoiny, shaUbe put to death, by severing of. bis head 
from Ids body. 

Alter the sentence read, Hhc president said, this sen- 
tence ncMv read, and published, it is the act, sentence, 
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judgment^ and resolution of the \vhole court ; htre 
the ^hole court stood up, as assenting to 'wbat the 
president said. 

King. — Will you hear me a word sir I 

Bradshaw.-— Siri you arc not to be beard after die 
sentence* 

King. — No sir? 

Bradshaw.— No sir, by your favour sir! Guard 
withdraw your prisoner* 

King. — I am not suffered to speak : expect what 
justice other people have. 

An honest soldier said to the king on his passage to 
his trial, ** God bless you. Sir/’ and his caphiiii caned 
him* The king'told the captain, the punishment 
exceeds the offence.” The king’s deportment was 
majestic and steady on his trial and though his tongue 
usually hesitated, yet it was very free at this time, lor 
he was never discomposed iit mind. And yet as he 
confessed himself to the bishop of London, one action 
shocked him very much : for whilst he was leaning in 
the court upon his staff, which had an head of gold, 
the head broke off' on a sudden : he took it up, but 
seemed unconcerned, yet told the bishop of London ; 

it really made a great impression upon him, and to 
this hour, snys be, I know not possibly how it should 
come.” 

It was an accident, says Warwick, I confess, I my* 
self have often thought on, and cannot imagine how' it 
alxMit ; imlcM Hugh Peters (who was truly and 
really his goalcr, for at St, James’s no body went to 
iti^, hut by Peters^ leave,) had artificially tampered 
u]^' bis staff', but such conjectures are of no use. 


^ Warwick* 
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Though he birotight to St. by Saturday 

noon, and though the bishop of London was in town, 
and by their own directions and uiM>n his desire, called 
thitherto attend him in order to the preparation for his 
death ; yet they admitted him not, until Sunday even- 
ing, though they murdered him on Tuesday. The 
bishop himself told me the manner of liis reception* As ^ 
soon as he came in, (he king very openfaced fy aftif 
clieerfully received him, the bishop began to malfe 
some cnndolement. 

l-*eave off this,’^ says he, my Lord, we have not 
time for it. Let us think of our great work, and pre- 
pare to meet tliat great God, to whom ere Idiig I am to 
give an account of myself : and I hope I shall do it 
with peace, and that you will assist me therein. We 
will not talk of these rogues (for that was bis term) in 
whose hands I am, they thirst after my blood, and 
they will have it, and God^s will be done. I thank 
God, I heartily forgive them, and I will talk of them 
no more. 

And so for two or three hours the bishop and be con- 
ferred together ; and though they shut the door, a 
soldier would open it omre in half a quarter of an hour, 
and see whether the king was there, and so shut it 
again : nnJ flie n^xt day, which was Monday, they 
spent ’much of thefr'timcin likurtnanhcr, and then they 
parted kite lhat mghlj tbe’lntirder being to be com- 
the next dayi- ibis comfort, that of 

himself, Without -any occasion^ to' move him 'into the 
discourse*, 

My T tnnst remember one’^ 

(incahirig firPWllp'Wafwicky’^“Mmt hath had relation 
to you and myself; teU CB Arles; he hatfadSecnan useful 
and honest man unto me/’ 
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lie required Mr. Herberl^ a gentleman who was ap* 
pointed to attend htm^ and who had (leen very civil 
to him, and whom he recommended likewise to the 
present king, to call him at four of the clock in the 
morning ; and Mr. Herbert slept little himself^ 
by him onst pallet bed'; but observed through the whole 
^nighC, that the king slept very soundly, and at his hour 
Awaked of himself and drew his curtain. He soon got 
^p, was about an hour at his private devotions, and 
then called to be dressed : and Mr. Herbert, who was 
wont to comb his head, combed it that morning with 
less cate than usual. 

Prcthce, though it be not long to stand on mj 
shoulders, take same pains with it, you were wont 
to do : lam to be a bridegroom to day^ and must be 
trim.*’ 

Afterwards *the bishop came in to him, and they were 
together, until Hacker led him through the park to 
VVliiteiiall, and one of the coimnanderis, by the way, 
thinking to disturb him, asked him, whether he were 
uot consenting to his father*s death. Friend,” says 
he, if I had no other sin, (I speak it with reverence 
to Ciod's Maj^esty) I assure thee 1 wpul|d never ask him 
pardon.”. 

When he was come to Whitehall, they conveyed 
him into a room, which is that they now call thegreen« 
chamber, betwixt the king*s closet and bis bed-cham* 
ber, as I think. . Here they permitted hl^ &nd the 
bishop . to be alone for some time, and the bishop had 
prepared all things in order to his receiving the Sacra- 
mCAt whilst- be wa|5 at his private devotiahs^<Ney 

other boldfaced ministers knocked at the door, 
and the. bW»tJip.gomg to open: thc^ told him, they 
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caitie to offer <Iicir service lo pray with the king, be 
told <liem theming was at his own private devotions ; 
however lie would acquaint him- But (he king re- 
solving not to send out to (hem, they after some time 
had tlhj modesty to knock again ; the bishop suspect- 
ing who (hey were, told the king it would be necessary 
to give them some answer: the king replied, “ then/*^ 
says he, tliank them from me for the tender of 
themselves: but tell them plainly, that they, thatha^ 
so often and so causelessly prayed against me, shall 
never pray with me in this agony. They may, if they 
please, (and I’ll thank them for it) pray for me/’ When 
he had received the Eucharist, he rose up from his 
knees with a cheerful and steady countenance. Now,” 
says he, let the rogues come, I have heartily for- 
given them, and am prepared for all I am to undergo.” 

It was a very cold day, and they at Whitehall had 
prepared two or three dishes of meat for him to dtne 
upon ; but ho, refused to eat any thing, and the bishop 
told me he had resolved lo touch notliiiig after the sa- • 
crameiit; but the bishop expostulated with him, and 
let him know, how long he had fasted, how sharp the 
weather was, and how some tit of fainting might take 
him upon the scaffold , which he knew he would be 
troubled at, for the interpretation his murderers would 
put upon it, which prevailed oahiintocat half aman- 
chei of bread, and drink a glass of wine, and thus 
prepared when he was called, he marched to the scaf- 
fold with unconcernedness ; and as Dr. Farrar, a phy- 
sician, who was on llic scaftbld told me, he was ma- 
jestic and steady. In a speech to the people, he told 
them : ‘‘ that llicy mistook the nature of government ; 
for people are free under a goveriinjent, not hy being 
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sharers in but by the due udiuinistration of (he law 
of it.’^ ’ 

Aficr having prayed with the bishop and by himself, 
he took notice of some engines his murderers Irad made, 
that in case he would not willingly submit, tliey might 
^>y violence have pulled him down, at wh ich he smiled, 
as if he luid been contented, that l!iey had shewed (he 
wqrld the barbarity of their natures, and ho IhcequaTU- 
mityof his own. 

The king finding liiat (he ctraptcr of the day hap- 
pened to be (liat of the Passion of our Saviour, whereiu 
it is mentioned, theij led him azoa^ for arcij and vru» 
ci/ied their which he tliouglit had been the 

bishop’s elioico ; but when he found it was the course of 
(he Kubrick, he pul ofFhis !iat and saiil to thebishoj), 

I bless God i( Jms thus fallen out.” At last he laid 
down his head, and Dr. Farrar told me when he laid 
his neck upon (he block, lie standing at some distance 
from liiin in a right line, perceived his eye as quick 
and lively as ever he' Lad seen it. Ifo stretched out his 
hands, as the sign, and the executioner letting fall the 
hatchet sevcicd his head from his body. 
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